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AN IMAGINARY CONTRADICTION.* 


WE notice in this review the arti- 
cle on the Spirit of Romanism for a 
single point only, which it makes, 
for as a whole it is not worth consi- 
dering. Father Hecker asserts in his 
Aspirations of Nature, that, “ Endow- 
ed with reason, man has no right to 
surrender his judgment ; endowed with 
free-will, man has no right to yield 
up his liberty. Reason and free-will 
constitute man a responsible being, 
and he has no right to abdicate his 
independence.” To this and several 
other extracts from the same work 
to the same effect, the Christian 
Quarterly opposes what is conceded 
by Father Hecker and held by every 
Catholic, that every one is bound 
to believe whatever the church be- 
lieves and teaches. But bound as a 
Catholic to submit his reason and 
will to the authority of the church, 
how can one assert that he-is free to 
exercise his own reason, and has no 
right to surrender it, or to abdicate 
his own tmdependence? Father 
Hecker says, “ Religion is a question 
between the soul and God; no hu- 
man authority has, therefore, any 
right to enter its sacred sphere.” 

* The Christian Quarterly. Cincinnati: Carroll & 
Co. July, 1869. Art IV. Spirit of Romanism. 
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Yet he maintains that he is bound 
to obey the authority of the church, 
and has no right to believe or think 
contrary to her teachings and defini- 
tions. How can he maintain both 
propositions ? 

What Father Hecker asserts is 
that man has reason and free-will, 
and that he has no right to forego 
the exercise of these faculties, or to 
surrender them to any human autho- 
rity whatever. Between this propo- 
sition and that ef the plenary autho- 
rity of the church in all matters of 
faith or pertaining to faith and sound 
doctrine, as asserted by the Council 
of Trent and Pius IX. in the Sy//abus, 
the Christian Quarterly thinks it sees 
a glarimg contradiction. Father 
Hecker, it is to be presumed, sees 
none, and we certainly see none. 
Father Hecker maintains that no Aw- 
man authority has any right to enter 
the sacred sphere of religion, that man 
is accountable to no man or body 
of men for his religion or his faith; 
but he does not say that he is not 
responsible to God for the use he 
makes of his faculties, whether of rea- 
son or free-will, or that God has no 
right to enter the sacred sphere of re- 
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ligion, and tell him even authoritatively 
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what is truth and what he is bound to 
believe and do. When I believe and 
obey a human authority in matters 
of religion, I abdicate my own reason ; 
but when I believe and obey God, I 
preserve it, follow it, do precisely 
what reason itself tells me I ought to 
do. ‘There is no contradiction, then, 
between believing and obeying God, 
and the free and full exercise of rea- 
son and free-will, Our Cincinnati 
contemporary seems to have over- 
looked this very obvious fact, and 
has therefore imagined a contradic- 
tion where there is none at all, but 
perfect logical consistency. Our 
contemporary is no doubt very able, 
a great logician, but he is here grap- 
pling with a subject which he has not 
studied, and of which he knows less 
than nothing. 

It is a very general impression 
with rationalists and rationalizing Pro- 
testants, that whoso asserts the free 
exercise of reason denies the autho- 
rity of the church, and that whoso 
recognizes the authority of the church 
necessarily denies reason and abdi- 
cates his own manhood, which is as 
much as to say that whoso asserts 
man denies God, and whoso asserts 
God denies man. These people 
forget that the best of all possible 
reasons for believing any thing is the 
word, that is, the authority of God, 
and that the highest possible exercise 
of one’s manhood is in humble and 
willing obedience to the law or will 
of God. All belief, as distinguished 
from knowledge, is on authority of 
some sort, and the only question to be 
asked in any case is, Is the authority 
sufficient ? I believe there were such 
persons as Alexander the Great, Ju- 
lius Czesar, Charlemagne, Louis XTV., 
Robespierre, and George Washing- 
ton, on the authority of history, the 
last two, also, on the testimony of 
eye-witnesses, or persons who have 
.assured me that they had seen and 


known them personally; yet in the 
case of them all, my belief is belief 
on authority. On authority, I be- 
lieve the great events recorded in 
sacred and profane history, the build- 
ing of the Temple of Jerusalem in 
the reign of Solomon, the captivity 
of the Jews, their return to Judea 
under the kings of Persia, the build- 
ing of the second temple, the con- 
quest of Jerusalem by Titus and the 
Roman army, the invasion of the 
Roman empire by the northern bar- 
barians, who finally overthrew it, the 
event called the reformation, the 
thirty years’ war, etc. Nothing is 
more unreasonable or more insane 
than to believe any thing on no autho- 
rity ; that is, with no reason for believ- 
ing it. ‘To believe without authority 
for believing is to believe without 
reason, and practically a denial of 
reason itself, 

Catholics, in fact, are the only 
people in the world who do, can, or 
dare reason in matters of religion. 
Indeed, they are the only people who 
have a reasonable faith, and who 
believe only what they have adequate 
reasons for believing. They are also 
the only people who recognize no 
human authority, not even one’s own, 
in matters of Christian faith and con- 
science. Sectarians and rationalists 
claim to be free, and to reason freely, 
because, as they pretend, they are 
bound by no human authority, and 
recognize no authority in faith but 
their own reason. Yet why should 
my reason be for me or any one else 
better authority for believing than 
yours? My authority is as human 
as yours, and if yours is not a suffi- 
cient reason for my faith, how can 
my own suffice, which is no better, 
perhaps not so good? As a fact, 
no man is less free than he who has 
for his faith no authority but his own 
reason; for he is, if he thinks at all, 
necessarily always in doubt as to 
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what he ought or ought not to be- 
lieve; and no man who is in doubt, 
who is unable to determine what he 
is or is not required to believe in 
order to believe the truth, is or can 
be mentally free. From this doubt 
only the Catholic is free; for he only 
has the authority of God, who can 
neither deceive nor be deceived, for 
his faith. 

It is a great mistake to suppose 
that the Catholic believes what the 
church believes and teaches on any 
human authority. To assume it 
begs the whole question. The act 
of faith the Catholic makes is, “ O my 
God! I believe all the sacred truths 
the Holy Catholic Church believes 
and teaches, decause thou hast reveal- 
ed them, who canst neither deceive 
nor be deceived.” The church can 
declare to be of faith only what 
God has revealed, and her authority 
in faith is the authority not of the 
law-maker, but of the witness and 
interpreter of the law. In faith we 
believe the word of God, we believe 
God on his word ; in the last analysis, 
that God is true, Deus est verax. 
Better authority than the word of 
God there is not and cannot be, and 
nothing is or can be more reasonable 
than to believe that God is true, or 
to believe God on his word, without 
a voucher. 

That the church is a competent 
and credible witness in the case, or 
an adequate authority for believing 
that God has revealed what she be- 
lieves and teaches as his word, can 
be as conclusively proved as the 
competency and credibility of a wit- 
ness in any case in court whatever. 
She was an eye and ear-witness of 
the life, works, death, and resurrection 
of our Lord, who is at once perfect 
God and perfect man; she received 
the divine word directly from him, 
and is the contemporary and living 
witness of what he taught and com- 


manded. The church has never for 
a moment ceased to exist, but has 
continued from Christ to us as one 
identical living body that suffers no 
decay and knows no succession of 
years ; with her nothing has been for- 
gotten, for nothing has fallen into the 
past. The whole revelation of God is 
continually present to her mind and 
heart. She is, then, a competent wit- 
ness; for she knows all the facts to 
which she is required to testify. She 
is a credible witness ; for God himself 
has appointed, commissioned, autho- 
rized her to bear witness for him to 
all nations and ages, even unto the 
consummation of the world, and has 
promised to be with her, and to send 
to her assistance the Paraclete, the 
Spirit of Truth, who should recall to 
her mind whatsoever he had taught 
her, and lead her into all truth. The 
divine commission or authorization 
to teach carries with it the pledge of 
infallibility in teaching; for God can- 
not be the accomplice of a false 
teacher, or one who is even liable to 
err. What surrender is there of one’s 
reason, judgment, free-will, manhood, 
in believing the testimony of a com- 
petent and credible witness ? 

In point of fact, the case is even 
stronger thay we put it. The church 
is the body of Christ, and in her 
dwelleth the Holy Ghost. She is hu- 
man in her members, no doubt; but 
she is divine as well as human in her 
head. The human and divine na- 
tures, though for ever distinct, are uni- 
ted in one divine person by the hy- 
postatic union. This one divine 
Person, the Word that was made 
flesh, or assumed flesh, for our re- 
demption and glorification, is the per- 
son of the church, who through him 
lives a divine as well as a human life. 
It is God who ‘speaks in her voice as 
it was God who spoke in the voice 
of the Son of Mary, that died on the 
cross, that rose from the dead, and 
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ascended into heaven, whence he shall 
come again to judge the quick and 
the dead. Hence, we have not only 
the word of God as the authority for 
believing his revelation, but his au- 
thority in the witness to the fact that 
it is his revelation or his word that 
we believe. We may even go fur- 
ther still, and state that the Holy 
Ghost beareth witness within us with 
our spirits in concurrence with the ex- 
ternal witness to the same fact, so 
that it may be strengthened by the 
mouth of two witnesses. More am- 
ple means of attesting the truth and 
leaving the unbeliever without excuse 
are not possible in the nature of 
things. 

It is not, then, the Catholic who 
contradicts himself; for between the 
free exercise of reason and complete 
submission to the authority of the 
church, as both are understood by 
Catholics, there is no contradiction, 
no contrariety even. Faith, by the 


fact that it is faith, differs necessarily 


from science. It is not intuitive or 
discursive knowledge, but simply 
analogical knowledge. But reason 
in itself cannot go beyond what is in- 
tuitively apprehended, or discursively 
obtained, that is, obtained from intui- 
tive data either by way of deduction 
or induction. In either case, what 
is ‘apprehended or obtained is know- 
ledge, not belief or faith. To believe 
and to know are not one and the 
same thing; and whatever reason by 
itself can judge of comes under the 
head of science, not faith; whence it 
follows that reason can never judge 
of the intrinsic truth or falsehood 
of the matter of faith; for if it could, 
faith would be sight, and in no sense 
faith. If we recognize such a thing 
as faith at all, we must recognize 
something which transcends or does 
not fall under the direct cognizance 
of reason; and therefore that which 
reason does not know, and can af- 


firm only as accredited by some au- 
thority distinct from reason. The 
Catholic asserts faith on authority, 
certainly, but on an authority which 
reason herself holds to be sufficient. 
True, he does not submit the question 
of its truth or falsehood to the judg- 
ment of reason; for that would im- 
ply a contradiction—that faith is not 
faith, but sight or knowledge. This 
is the mistake of sectarians and ration- 
alists, who deny authority in matters 
of faith. They practically deny rea- 
son, by demanding of it what exceeds 
its powers; and faith, by insisting on 
submitting it to the judgment of rea- 
son, and denying that we have or 
can have any reason for believing 
what transcends reason. It ill be- 
comes them, therefore, to accuse 
Catholics of contradicting themselves, 
when they assert the rights of reason 
in its own order, and the necessity 
of authority in matters of faith, or 
matters that transcend reason. ‘They 
themselves, according to their own 
principles, have, and can have no au- 
thority for believing ; and therefore, if 
they believe at all, they do and must 
believe without reason; and _ belief 
without reason is simple fancy, caprice, 
whim, prejudice, opinion, not faith. 
But the Christian Quarterly is not 
alone in imagining a contadiction 
between reason and authority. The 
whole modern mind assumes it, and 
imagines a contradiction wherever 
it finds two extremes, or two oppo- 
sites. It has lost the middle term 
that brings them together and unites 
them in a logical synthesis. To it, 
natural and supernatural, nature and 
grace, reason and faith, science and 
revelation, liberty and authority, 
church and state, heaven and earth, 
God and man—are irreconciliable ex- 
tremes; and not two extremes only, 
but downright contradictions, which 
necessarily exclude each other. It does 
not, even if it accepts both terms, ac- 
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cept them as reconciled, or united as 
two parts of one whole; but each 
as exclusive, and warring against the 
other, and each doing its best to de- 
stroy the other. 

Hence the modern mind is, so 
to speak, bisected by a painful dual- 
ism, which weakens its power, low- 
ers its character, and destroys the 
unity and efficiency of intellectual 
life. We meet every day men 
who, on one side, assert superna- 
tural faith, revelation, grace, authori- 
ty, and, on the other, pure naturalism, 
which excludes every thing superna- 
tural or divine. On the one side of 
their intelligence, nothing but God and 
grace, and on the other, nothing but 
manandnature. Indeed, the contra- 
diction runs through nearly the whole 
modern intellectual world, and is not 
encountered among the heterodox 
only. We find even men who mean 
to be orthodox, think they are ortho- 
dox, and are sincerely devoted to the 
interests of religion, who yet see no 
real or logical connection between 
their faith as Catholics and their 
principles as statesmen, or their theo- 
ries as scientists. 

The two terms, or series of terms, 
of course, must be accepted, and 
neither can be denied without equally 
denying the other. The objection is 
not that both are asserted, but that they 
are asserted as contradictories; for 
no contradiction in the real world, 
which is the world of truth, is admis- 
sible. The Creator of the world is 
the Logos, is logic in itself, and 
therefore, as the Scripture saith, makes 
all things by number, weight, and 
measure. Allhis works are dialectic, 
and form a self-consistent whole; 
for, as St. Thomas says, he is the type 
of all things—Deus est similitudo 
rerum omnium, ‘There must then 
be, somewhere, the mediator, or mid- 
dle term which unites the two ex- 
tremes, and in which their apparent 


contradiction is lost, and they are op- 
posed only as two parts of one uni- 
form whole. The defect of the mo- 
dern mind is that it has lost this mid- 
dle term, and men retain in their life 
the dualism we have pointed out, be- 
cause they do not see that the conflict- 
ing elements are not harmonizable in 
their intelligence ; or, because they 
have lost the conception of reality, 
and are false to the true principle of 
things. 

In the early ages of the church, the 
fathers had no occasion to take care 
that reason and nature should be 
preserved, for no one dreamed of 
denying them. All their efforts were 
needed to bring out and vindicate the 
other series of terms, God, the super- 
natural, revelation, grace, faith, which 
was denied or perverted by the world 
they had to war against. The ascetic 
writers, again, having for their object 
the nght disciplining of human nature 
through grace, which includes revela- 
tion and faith, as well as the eleva- 
tion and assistance of nature and 
reason, had just as little occasion to 
assert reason and nature, for they 
assumed them, and their very labors 
implied them. Grace, or the super- 
natural, was rarely exaggerated or set 
forth as exclusive. The danger came 
chiefly from the opposite quarter, 
from Pelagianism, or the assertion of 
the sufficiency of nature without 
grace. 

When, however, the reformers ap- 
peared, the danger shifted sides. The 
doctrines of the reformation, the doc- 
trines of grace, as they are called by 
evangelicals, were an exaggerated and 
exclusive supernaturalism. The re- 
formers did not merely assert the in- 
sufficiency of reason and nature, but 
went further, and asserted their 
total depravity, and utter worthless- 
ness in the Christian life. They 
made man not merely passive under 
grace, but actively and necess ‘rily 
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opposed to it, resisting it always with 
all his might, and to be overcome 
only by sovereign grace, the gratia 
victrix of the Jansenists. The church 
met this and its kindred errors in the 
holy Council of Trent, and while 
affirming the supernatural element, 
and defining the sphere and office of 
grace, rescued nature and reaffirmed 
its part in the work of life. “ But error 
has no principle and is bound to no 
consistency, and the Catholic has 
ever since had to defend nature 
against the exclusive supernaturalists, 
and grace against the exclusive na- 
turalists; reason, for instance, against 
the traditionalists, and revelation and 
authority against the rationalists. To 
do this, it has been and still is neces- 
sary to distinguish between the two 
orders, nature and grace, natural 
and supernatural, reason and faith. 
But we find a very considerable 
number of men who are not exclu- 
sively supernaturalists, nor exclusively 
rationalists, but who are syncretists, or 
both at once. They accept both or- 
ders in their mutual exclusiveness, 
and alternately, rather, simultaneous- 
ly, assert exclusive supernaturalism, 
and exclusive rationalism. ‘This is the 
case with the great mass of Protes- 
tants, who retain any reminiscences 
of grace, and even with some Catho- 
lics in countries where Jansenism 
once had its stronghold, and where 
traces of its influence may still be de- 
tected with people who deny its for- 
mally heretical propositions, and ac- 
cept the papal constitutions condemn- 
ingthem. The two extremes are seen, 
and both are accepted; but the me- 
diator between them, or the truth 
which conciliates or harmonizes them, 
seems to be overlooked or not un- 
derstood. Of course, Catholic theo- 
logy asserts it, and is in reality bas- 
ed on it; but, some how or other, the 
age does not seize it, and the prevail- 
ing philosophy does not recognize it. 


The problem for our age, it seems 
to us, is to revive it, and show 
the conciliation of the two extremes, 
The labor of theologians and philo- 
sophers is not, indeed, to find a new 
and unknown truth or medium of 
reconciliation, as so many pretend, 
but to bring out to the dull and en- 
feebled understanding of our times the 
great truth, always asserted by Catho- 
lic theology, which conciliates all ex- 
tremes by presenting the real and 
living synthesis of things. This Fa- 
ther Hewit has attempted and in great 
part achieved in his Problems of the 
Age. 

There can be no question that the 
dominant philosophy, especially with 
the heterodox, does not present the 
conditions of solving this problem, and 
the scholastic philosophy, as taught 
in Catholic schools, needs to be 
somewhat differently developed and 
expressed before the age can see in 
it the solution demanded. Accord- 
ing to the philosophy generally re- 
ceived since Des Cartes, the natural 
and supernatural are not only dis- 
tinct, but separate orders, and rea- 
son without any aid from revela- 
tion is competent to construct from 
her own materials a complete sci- 
ence of the rational order. It sup- 
poses the two orders to be indepen- 
dent each of the other, and each 
complete in itself. Reason has noth- 
ing to do with faith, and faith has 
nothing to do with reason. The 
church has no jurisdiction in philoso- 
phy, the sciences, politics, or natural 
society ; philosophers, physicists, 
statesmen, seculars, so long as they 
keep in the rational order, are inde- 
pendent of the spiritual authority, 
are under no obligation to consult re- 
velation, or to conform to the teach- 
ings of faith, Hence the dual life 
men live, and the absurdity of main- 
taining in one order what they con- 
tradict in another. 
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This, we need not say, is all wrong. 
The two orders are distinct, not sepa- 
rate and mutually independent orders, 
nor parallel orders with no real or logi- 
cal relation between them. They are, 
in reality, only two parts of one and 
the same whole. We do not under- 
take to say what God could or 
could not have done had he chosen. 
If he could have created man and 
left him in a state of pure nature, as 
he has the animals, we know he has 
not done so. He has created man 
for a supernatural destiny, and placed 
him under a supernatural or gracious 
providence, so that, as a fact, man is 
never in a state of pure nature. He 
aspires to a supernatural reward, and 
is liable to a supernatural punishment. 
His life is always above pure nature, 
or below it. The highest natural 
virtue is imperfect, and no sin is sim- 
ply a sin against the natural law. The 
natural is not the supernatural, but 
was never intended to subsist without 
it. The supernatural is not an inter- 
polation in the divine plan of crea- 
tion, nor something superinduced upon 
it, but is a necessary complement of the 
natural, which never is or can be 
completed in the natural alone. In 
the divine plan, the two orders are 
coeval, always coexist, and operate 
simultaneously to one and the same 
end, as integral parts of one whole. 
The natural, endowed with reason 
and free-will, may resist the super- 
natural, or refuse to co-operate with 
it; but if it does so, it must remain 
inchoate, incomplete, an existence 
commenced yet remaining for ever 
unfulfilled, which is the condition of 
the reprobate. A true and adequate 
philosophy explains man’s origin, 
medium, and end; and no such phi- 
losophy can be constructed by reason 
alone; for these are supernatural, and 
are fully known only through a super- 
natural revelation. 

The natural demands the super- 


natural; so also does the supernatural 
demand the natural. If there were no 
nature, there could be nothing above 
nature ; there would be nothing for 
grace to operate on, to assist, or com- 
plete. If man had no reason, he 
could receive no revelation ; if he had 
no free-will, he could have no virtue, 
no sanctity; if not generated, he 
could not be regenerated ; and if not 
regenerated, he could not be glorified, 
or attain to the end for which he is 
intended. ‘To deny nature is to deny 
the creative act of God, and to fall 
into pantheism—a sophism, for pan- 
theism is denied in its very as- 
sertion. Its assertion implies the 
assertor, and therefore something 
capable of acting, and therefore a 
substantive existence, distinguishable 
from God. ‘The denial of God, as 
creator, is the denial alike of man, 
the natural, and the supernatural. 
To solve the problem, and remove 
the dualism which bisects the modern 
mind, it is necessary to study the 
Creator’s works in the light of the 
Creator’s plan, and as a whole, in the 
Whole course or itinerary of their ex- 
istence, or in their procession from 
him as first cause, to their return to 
him as final cause, and not piecemeal, 
as isolated or unrelated facts. If 
we know not this plan, which no 
study of the works themselves can 
reveal to us, we can never get at 
the meaning of a single the smallest 
part, far less attain to any thing like 
the science of the universe; for the 
meaning of each part is in its relation 
to the whole. What is the meaning 
of this grain of sand on the sea-shore, 
or this mosquito, this gnat, these 
animalcule invisible to the naked 
eye? Have they no meaning, no 
purpose in the Creator’s plan? 
What can you, by reason, know of 
that purpose or meaning, if you know 
not that plan ? Your physical sciences, 
without a knowledge of that plan, are 
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no sciences at all, and give you no 
more conception of the universe than 
a specimen brick from its walls can 
give you of the city of Babylon. 
Though that plan is and can be 
known only as revealed by God him- 
self, yet when once known we may see 
analogies and proofs of it in all the 
Creator’s works, and study with profit 
the several parts of the universe, and 
attain to real science of them ; for then 
we can study them in their synthesis, 
or their relation to the whole. We 
may then have rational science, not 
built on revelation, but constructed 
by reason in the light of revelation. 
We do not make revelation the basis 
of the natural sciences. They are all 
constructed by reason, acting with its 
own power, but under the supervision, 
so to speak, of faith, which reveals to 
it the plan or purpose of creation, to 
which it must conform in its deduc- 
tions and inductions, if they are to 
have any scientific value. If it ope- 
rates in disregard of revelation, with- 
out the light radiating from the 
Creator’s plan, reason can know 
objects only in their isolation, as 
separate and unrelated facts or phe- 
nomena, and therefore never know 
them, as they really are, or in their 
real significance; because nothing in 
the universe exists in a state of isola- 
tion, or by and for itself alone; but 
every thing that exists, exists and is 
significant only in its relation to the 
whole. It is a mistake, then, to 
assume that the church, the witness, 
guardian, and. interpreter of the faith 
or revelation, has nothing to say to 
philosophy, or to the physical sciences, 
cosmogony, geology, physiology, his- 
tory, or even political science. None 
of them are or can be true sciences, 
any further than they present the se- 
veral classes of facts and phenomena 
of which they treat in their respective 
relations and subordination to the 
divine plan of creation, known only 


by the revelation committed to the 
church. 

The principle of the solution of 
the problem, or the middle term that 
unites the two extremes, or the natu- 
ral and the supernatural, in a real and 
living synthesis, or reconciles all op- 
posites, is the creative act of God. 
The supernatural is God himself, and 
what he does immediately without 
using any natural agencies; the na- 
tural is what God creates with the 
power to act as second cause, and 
what he does only through second 
causes, or so-called natural laws. No- 
thing is natural that is not explicable 
by natural laws, and nothing so ex- 
plicable is properly supernatural, 
though it may be superhuman. A 
miracle is an effect of which God is 
the immediate cause, and which can 
be referred to no natural or second 
cause ; a natural event is one of which 
God is not the direct and immediate 
cause, but only first cause—Causa 
eminens, or cause of its direct and 
immediate cause. The copula or 
mexus that unites the natural and 
supernatural in one dialectic whole, is 
the creative act of the supernatural, 
or God, which produces the natural 
and holds it joined to its cause. 
Creatures are not separable from their 
Creator; for in him they live and 
move and are, or have their being ; 
and were he to separate himself from 
them, or suspend his creative act, 
they would instantly drop into the 
nothing they were before he produced 
them. The relation between them 
and him is their relation of entire de- 
pendence on him for all they are, all 
they have, and all they can do. 
There is, then, no ground of antago- 
nism between him and them. If 
man aspires to act independently of 
God, he simply aspires to be himself 
God, and becomes—nothing. 

But we have not exhausted the 
creative act. God creates all things 
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for an end, and this end is himself; 
not that he may gain something for 
himself, or increase his own beatitude, 
which is eternally complete, and can 
be neither augmented nor diminished, 
but that he may communicate of his 
beatitude to creatures which he has 
called into existence. Hence God is 
first cause and final cause. We pro- 
ceed from him as first cause, and re- 
turn to him as final cause, as we have 
shown again and again in the maga- 
zine with all the necessary proofs. 

Between God as final cause, and 

his creatures, the mediator is the 
Incarnate Word, or the man Christ 
Jesus, the only mediator between 
God and men. In Christ Jesus is 
hypostatically united in one divine 
person the divine nature and the 
human, which, however, remain for 
ever distinct, without intermixture or 
confusion. This union is effected by 
the creative act, which in it is car- 
ried to its summit. The hypostatic 
union completes the first cycle or pro- 
cession of existences from God as first 
cause, and initiates their return to 
him as final cause, as we have said 
in our remarks on Primeval Man. 
It completes generation and initiates 
the regeneration, or palingenesiac 
order, which has its completion or 
«fulfilment in glorification, the intui- 
tive vision of God by the light of 
glory, or, as say the schoolmen, ens 
supernaturale, 

Theologians understand usually, by 
the supernatural order, the order 
founded by the Incarnation or hypo- 
static union, the regeneration propa- 
gated by the election of grace, in- 
stead of natural generation. But 
between the natural and the superna- 
tural, in this sense, the zexus or mid- 
dle term is the creative act effect- 
ing the hypostatic union, or God 
himself mediating in his human na- 
ture. The Incarnation unites God and 
man, without intermixture or confu- 


sion, in one and the same divine Per- 
son, and also the order of generation 
with the order of regeneration, of 
which glorification is thecrown. But as 
the two natures remain for ever dis- 
tinct but inseparable in one person, 
so, in the order of regeneration, the 
natural and the supernatural are each 
preserved in its distinctive though in- 
separable activity. 

These three terms, generation, re- 
generation, glorification, one in the 
creative act of God, cover the entire 
life of man, and in each the natural 
and supernatural, distinct but insepa- 
rable, remain and co-operate and act. 
There is no dualism in the world of 
reality, and none is apparent—except 
the distinction between God and crea- 
ture—when the Creator’s works are 
seen as a whole, in their real relation 
and synthesis. The dualism results in 
the mind from studying the Creator’s 
works in their analytic divisions, instead 
of their synthetic relations ; especially 
from taking the first cycle or order 
of generation as an independent or- 
der, complete in itself, demanding 
nothing beyond itself, and constitut- 
ing the whole life of man, instead of 
taking it, as it really is, only as the 
beginning, the initial, or the inchoate 
stage of life, subordinated to the sec- 
ond cycle, the teleological order, or 
regeneration and _ glorification, in 
which alone is its complement, per- 
fection, ultimate end, for which it 
has been created, and exists. Our 
age falls into its heresies, unbeliefs, 
and intellectual anarchy and confu- 
sion, because it undertakes to sepa- 
rate what God has joined together 
—philosophy from theology, reason 
from faith, science from revelation, 
nature from grace—and refuses to 
study the works and providence of 
God in their synthetic relations, in 
which alone is their true meaning. 

The Positivists understand very 
well the anarchy that reigns in the 
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modern intellectual world, and the 
need of a doctrine which can unite 
in one all the scattered and broken 
rays of intelligence and command 
the adhesion of all minds. The 
church, they say, once had such a 
doctrine, and for a thousand years led 
the progress of science and society. 
Protestants, they assert, have never 
had, and never, as Protestants, can 
have any doctrine of the sort, and 
the church has it no longer. It is 
nowhere set forth except in the writ- 
ings of Auguste Comte, who obtains 
it not from revelation, theology, or 
metaphysics, but from the sciences, 
or the positive facts of nature studied 
in their synthetic relations. But un- 
happily, though right in asserting the 
necessity of a grand synthetic doc- 
trine which shall embrace all the 
knowable and all the real, they for- 
get that facts cannot be studied in 
their synthetic relations unless the 
mind is previously in possession of 
the grand synthetic doctrine which 
embraces and explains them, while the 
doctrine itself cannot be had till they 
are so studied. They must take the 
end as the means of gaining the end! 
This is a hard case, for till they get 
the synthetic formula they can only 
have unrelated facts, hypotheses, and 
conjectures, with no means of verify- 
ing them. They are not likely to 
succeed, Starting from anarchy, they 
can only arrive at anarchy. Only 
God can move by his Spirit over 
chaos, and bring order out of confu- 
sion and light out of darkness. 
Moreover, the Positivists do not 
reconcile the conflicting elements ; 
for they suppress one of the two 
series of terms, and relegate God, 
the supernatural, principles, causes, 
and supersensible relations into the 
region of the unknowable, and include 
in their grand synthesis only positive 
sensible facts or phenomena and 
their physical laws. They thus re- 
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strict man’s existence to the first 
cycle, and exclude the second or 
palingenesiac order, in which alone 
reigns the moral law. The first or 
initial cycle does not contain the 
word of the enigma. It does not 
exist for itself, and therefore is not 
and cannot be intelligible in or by 
itself. If they could succeed in re- 
moving the anarchy complained of, 
they would do so by ignorance, not 
science, and harmonize all intelli- 
gences only by annihilating them. 
Nor is it true that the church has 
lost or abandoned her grand synthetic 
doctrine, or that her synthesis has 
ceased to be complete, or sufficient- 
ly comprehensive. Her doctrine is 
Christianity ; and Christianity leaves 
out no ancient or modern science; 
has not been and cannot be outgrown 
by any actual or possible progress of 
intelligence ; for it embraces at once 
all the real and all the knowable, veale 
omne et scibile. If the church fails 
to command the adhesion of all 
minds, it is not because any minds 
have advanced in science beyond her, 
or have attained to any truth or vir- 
tue she has not; but because they 
have fallen below her, have become 
too contracted and grovelling in their 
views to grasp the elevation and uni- 
versality of her doctrine. She still» 
leads the civilized world, and com- 
mands the faith and love of the really 
enlightened portion of mankind. The 
reason why so many in our age refuse 
her their adhesion is not because 
her doctrine or mode or manner of 
presenting it are defective, but because 
they are engrossed with the develop- 
ment and application of the physi- 
cal or natural laws, or with the first or 
initial cycle, and exhaust themselves 
in the production, exchange, and ac- 
cumulation of physical goods, which, 
however attractive to the inchoate or 
physical man, are of no moral or re- 
ligious value. The cause is not in 
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the church but in them; in the fact 
that their minds and hearts are set 
on those things only after which the 
heathen seek ; and they have no rel- 
ish for any truth that pertains to the 
teleological or moral order. 

The church does not object to the 
study of the natural or physical sci- 
ences, nor to the accumulation of 
material wealth; but she does object 
to making the initial order the teleo- 
logical, and to the cultivation of the 
sciences or study of the physical laws 
for their own sake; for, with her, not 
knowledge but wisdom is the princi- 
pal thing. She requires the physical 
and psychological sciences to be cul- 
tivated for the sake of the ultimate end 
of man, and in subordination to the 
Christian law which that end pre- 
scribes. So of material wealth; she 
does not censure its production, its 
exchange, or its accumulation, if hon- 
estly done, and in subordination to 
the end for which man is created. 
What she demands of us is that we 
conform to the Creator’s plan, and 
esteem things according to their true 
order and place in that plan. She 
tolerates no falsehood in thought, 
word, or deed. 

The natural is not suppressed or 
injured by being subordinated to the 
supernatural, for it can be fulfilled 
only in the supernatural, We find 
the indications of this in nature her- 
self. There are, indeed, theologians 
who talk of a natural beatitude ; but 
whether possible or not, God has not 
so made us that we can find our beati- 
tude in nature; that is, in the crea- 
ture or a created good. He has 
made us for himself, and the soul can 
be satisfied with nothing less. This 
is the great fact elaborated by Father 
Hecker in his Questions of the Soul, 
and his Aspirations of Nature. In 
the first work, he shows that the soul 
asks questions which nature cannot 
answer, but which are answered in 


the supernatural; in the second, he 
shows that nature desires, craves, as- 
pires to, and has a capacity for, the 
supernatural; that the soul is con- 
scious of wants which only the su- 
pernatural can fill. Man has, as St. 
Thomas teaches, a natural desire 
to see God in the beatific vision; 
that is, to see him as he is in him- 
self; to be like him, to partake ot 
his divine nature, to possess him, and 
be filled with him. This alone can 
satisfy the soul, and hence holy Job 
says, “I shall be satisfied when I 
awake in thy likeness.” 

There can be no real antagonism 
between the natural and the super- 
natural; for there can be none be- 
tween nature and its Creator, and 
equally none between it and its ful- 
filment, or supreme good. There is 
none, we have shown, between rea- 
son and faith, any more than there 
is between the eye and the telescope, 
which extends its range of vision, 
and enables it to see what it could 
not see without it. There can be 
none between science and revelation ; 
when the science is real science and 
is cultivated not for itself alone, but 
as a means to the true end of man; 
and there can be none between earth 
and heaven, when the earth is re- 
garded solely as a medium and not 
confounded with the end. There 
can be none between liberty and au- 
thority ; for man can be man, possess 
himself, be himself, and free only by 
living in conformity to the law of his 
existence, or according to the plan of 
the Creator ; and finally there can be 
none between church and state, if 
the state remembers that it is in the 
teleological order, and under the mo- 
ral law, therefore subordinated to the 
spiritual order. 

We have passed over a great num- 
ber of important questions, several 
of which, on starting, we intended to 
consider, and some of which we may 
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take up hereafter; but we have given, 
we think, the principle that solves the 
problem of the age, and shows that 
the dualism which runs through and 
disturbs so many minds has no foun- 
dation either in the teaching of the 
church or in the real order. The 
Creator’s works all hang together, are 
all parts of one uniform plan, and 
the realization ad extra of one divine 
thought, of which the archetype is in 
his own infinite, eternal, and ineffable 
essence. The trouble with men is, 
that many of them do not see that 
the church is catholic, even when 
professing to believe it; because their 
own minds are not catholic. They 


often suppose they are broader than 
the church, because they are too 


narrow to see her breadth. They 
also fancy that there are fields of 
science which they may cultivate 
which lie beyond her catholicity, and 
concerning which they are under no 
obligation to consult her. This 
shows that they understand neither 
her catholicity nor the nature, condi- 
tions, and end of science. They 
contract the church to their own 
narrow dimensions. 

We conclude by saying that the 
men who undertake to criticise the 
church, and to unchurch her, are 
men who want breadth, depth, and 
elevation. They are mole-eyed, and 
have slender claims to be regarded 
as really enlightened, large-minded, 
large-hearted men. 





SACRED 


AMBITION. 


Hast thou indeed 
Sacred ambition, 
In word and deed 
Based on contrition ? 
Pray low and long, 
Sowing and weeping ; 
Promises strong 
Pledge thee thy reaping. 


Thus hast thou prayed ? 
Wait then contented ; 
Blessings delayed 
Are blessings augmented. 
Every thing proves 
Holy ambition 
Is what God loves 
Next to contrition. 
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TRANSLATED FROM LE CORRESPONDANT. 


PAGANINA. 


XVIII. 


WE must not conclude that Master 
Swibert gave only a musical educa- 
tion to his child. His instruction 
was solid, and intended, beyond eve- 
ry thing, to develop in her a religious 
sentiment. 

For metaphysics he had a love that 
years had not lessened. His philo- 
sophy was very simple; a few lines 
could comprise it—only what he 
took a liking to; and he never pre- 
tended to have invented it. 

His soul exercised itself in applying 
every creature as a connection with 
the Infinite. He said summarily that 


if a thinker could not so comprehend 


things, he retarded his progress and 
lost his end. 

Paganina could not always under- 
stand her father, but this did not dis- 
tress him. Like the good laborer, he 
sowed thickly the land he had pre- 
pared, knowing well that much would 
be lost; but knowing, too, that he 
would come, some day, and find the 
luxuriant verdure that would repay 
his pains. 

The young girl adopted with eager- 
ness all that could elevate character 
and ennoble life. Happy to repose 
in the artistic emotions that shook 
her so deeply, she relaxed into the 
serene contemplation of the truth to- 
ward which her father conducted her. 


XIX. 


Such, in its principal characteris- 
tics, is the life Paganina led until she 
was twenty-two years of age. Her 
beauty had developed radiantly. She 


held her head aloft, as one who looks 
on high; and her eyes so sought the 
distance that she won the name of 
proud from the good women who 
met her in their daily walks. 

She never was without her father, 
and the contrast between the two 
was painful. He was an old man— 
more from the effect of sickness than 
old age; and although he appeared 
active, it was easy to see that, under- 
mined by an inward malady, he would 
soon be completely wrecked. 

He felt it himself, and employed 
all his strength to instruct and en- 
lighten his daughter. 

Without saddening her in advance, 
by announcing his approaching ma- 
lady, he endeavored to accustom her 
to a future separation, but she could 
not comprehend it. The last thing 
in which youth can believe is the rup- 
ture of holy affections. It never 
learns that such love can be interrupt- 
ed. 

One day, Master Swibert and his 
daughter were seated at the turn of 
the road, where they generally rested 
in their daily walk. The organist 
returned to the subject with which his 
mind was always preoccupied—that 
future in which he had no part—and 
finished by saying, “My daughter, 
your cousin loves you. What he felt 
for you here he has not lost by sepa- 
ration; his heart is devotedly yours. 
You are all in all to him, and I have 
long understood his affection for you. 
I should feel happy to know you re- 
turned his love.” 

Paganina, surprised, replied, “I 
love but you, my father; must you 
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leave me?” The organist replied by 
this verse of St. Paul, “ Jnsipiens : tu 
quod seminas, non vivificatur, nisi 
prius moriatur,” and Paganina, who 
did not know Latin, began to weep. 

From this day, Master Swibert de- 
clined rapidly. He made what he 
called his will; his last instructions, 
only to arm his daughter for the 
struggles of life. He urged her to 
see, through him, the immortality of 
the soul; so especially visible in the 
early Christians, in the mournful hour 
when, their bodies, falling to ruin, be- 
trayed the interior flame that disen- 
gaged them from earth, to shine for 
ever among the stars in unfading lus- 
tre. 

After several days of agony, the 
good musician found his peroration. 
He died. 

It was morning. He had talked a 
long time with his daughter, and the 
peace he enjoyed announced the end 
of the struggle. His large, troubled 
eyes looked once more toward the 
mountain, on her, and on his crucifix, 
then closed for ever. 


XX. 


The world—even the best of it— 
don’t like to be entertained with the 
sufferings of others ; so I will not stop 
to relate those of Paganina. I will 
pause longer on the chapter of her 
consolations. She drew these from 
two sources, her memories and her 
labors. 

Her memories were realities. She 
felt that her father had never left her; 
and lived in his presence, meditating 
on and practising his lessons. Her 
ardor for the study of her art redou- 
bled. Often in the silence of the 
night, at a late hour, her voice was 
heard by an admiring crowd beneath 
her window. The young artist, with- 
out knowing or desiring it, became 
popular. 


Paganina. 


She had other joys, too, which 
helped her to live her isolated life. 
It is not of those of love I speak. 
Paganina did not know the passion. 
She lived apart from the world, and 
her character became half legendary. 
Fancy held play where love was ex- 
cluded; and in the regions of the 
ideal grew her immortal works, and 
their imperishable beauty, to be shed 
on humanity. 

Perhaps the memory of such things 
should only be intruded on the very 
few; for it is said that often a ray 
from on high illuminated the cham- 
ber where the young girl sat, and in 
that moment she felt a new world 
tremble in her heart. 


XXI. 

Happiness is not the guest of earth. 
The miserable and deceptive pleasure 
that pretends to this glorious name 
is a bait rather than a food, and 
never nourishes any body. ‘There- 
fore such moments as we have spo- 
ken of are fugitive, and are mostly 
followed by exhaustion and bitter dis- 
gust, which would be a good price 
for them, could such moments be 
paid for. Paganina experienced the 
common law. She could not live on 
ecstasy. Her days, therefore, were 
mingled and diverse. 

I must relate the crisis of her life; 
but I turn with regret to the chamber 
that sheltered her genius and her in- 
nocence. I see in spirit—shut in 
this place—a treasure that no one 
was permitted to contemplate; for 
Paganina bloomed in the shade, and 
reserved for her solitude her beauty 
and the perfume of her loveliness. 

Sometimes, only when debauch 
slept and idleness prolonged its use- 
less repose, the beautiful young girl 
appeared before her opened window. 
Robed with the reflection of the au- 
rora, she saluted the growing day ; 
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and, as the antique statue, she exhaled 
divine harmony by contact with its 
earliest rays. 


XXII. 


Having, not without success, ter- 
minated his musical studies, André 
quitted Naples. His affection for his 
cousin had greatly increased. Love 
sang in his heart ; for, if we may bor- 
row such an expression from the poe- 
tical vocabulary, it assuredly belongs 
to a musician. 

From the day he was free, he had 
but one desire—to see Paganina. He 
set out with this intention, and rest- 
less regarding his reception. Indeed, 
his future depended upon it. 

During the journey, his thoughts 
went ahead, and heaped up every 
imaginable supposition on the man- 
ner in which his cousin would receive 
him; but she did not receive him at 
all. He entered a man- 
sion. 

He wandered among the deserted 
places, where every thing recalled the 
days of his childhood. Death had 
passed by, and left, perhaps, some un- 
known scourge. In his poignant dis- 
tress, he imagined the worst. 

Perhaps he did not deceive him- 
self. Paganina was to appear the 
next day at the theatre of Milan. 

I must add that she was always 
worthy of her father, in the strictest 
sense of the word; though for three 
months, it is true, in order to prepare 
herself for the stage, she had mixed 
in the world of the theatres, and, 
what is far worse, in the world of pa- 
rasites, insinuating themselves by eve- 
ry means and with every end. She 
breathed a poisoned air in the incense 
of impure flatteries. Her bitter con- 
tempt prevented its injuring her; but 
as soon as she was free, she ran to 
conceal her wounds in a retreat where 
no one could discover her. 


deserted 


XXIII. 
Extract from the Gazette of Lombardy, the 2oth 
of September, 18—. 

“Her father was German, her mother 
an Italian; her father belonged to the 
church, her mother to the theatre. Both 
were superior musicians. Such a birth 
could promise her a more than common 
destiny, and this birth had a singular 
predestination. She was born in the side- 
scenes of the theatre during a soirée, the 
memory of which is still fresh among us. 
Her first cries were drowned in the pas- 
sionate strains of the violin of Paganini, 
and the bursts of admiration from his audi- 
tory. The little creature, as if in reply to 
the powerful invocation of the master, ap- 
peared before the hour fixed by nature. 

“ This is all her history. From that hour 
she disappeared. Without doubt, the new- 
born vestal sought the retreat of the sacred 
fire. 

“ To-day she returns to the place of her 
birth. The words are literally true ; we will 
hear her this evening in La Scala. 

“T have desired to announce this /e. 
Let no one fail to be there, for I predict it 
will be an event. 

“ My task is finished. I would like to 
describe this cantatrice, but she belongs to 
no formula. It would require two to ex- 
press the dualism of which her person and 
character bear the imprint. 

“She seems to have received from her 
parents two natures which by turns inspire 
her. Even now we hear her pure and 
original voice mount to heaven ; no breath 
of human passion seems to agitate it. We 
listen enchanted, lifted far above ourselves, 
and share the serenity, the peace she in- 
spires ; suddenly the air changes, the color 
mounts to her cheeks, passion absorbs her, 
and she bursts out in its most marvellous 
tones. I could see the spectre of the old 
Paganini grimacing by the side of his beau- 
tiful god-child, and goading on her enchain- 
ed genius.” 


XXIV. 

The result was as predicted. The 
young cantatrice excited immense en- 
thusiasm. 

The Italians are quickly roused, 
and never sell the evidences of 
their admiration. To show more 
than ordinary emotion, they invent 
unheard-of and extravagant expres- 
sions. 
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When Paganina could withdraw 
from these ovations, the night was 
far advanced; she took refuge in 
solitude. 

Let us follow her. It will be curi- 
ous to observe in her the intoxication 
of applause, and see how she bore 
her first triumph—she who had elicit- 
ed such flattering testimony of love 
and admiration. 

She wept, but not with happy 
emotions. 

“My father,” she cried, “my fa- 
ther, you are already revenged. To 
punish me, you have fulfilled my de- 
sires. I wished for the clatter of 
applause, for the tumult of bravos. 
I am satisfied already. Is it for this, 
great God, that I have deserted thy 
ways? Is it for such fugitive plea- 
sure, whose bitterness I have known 
before even I have tasted it? O 
happiness of solitude! ineffable family 
joys! where have you fled ? 

“Those who have just applauded 
me little know the inexpressible sad- 
ness that overcame me. Fora mo- 
ment despair drew tears to my eyes. 
They thought it the triumph of my 
art—but I wept for thee, my father; 
for thee, my childhood—and the 
peace of the old, happy hours.” 

André at this moment appeared. 





XXV. 

He watched her in silence—he on 
the threshold, and she half turning 
toward him proudly in her surprise. 

André was the first to break the 
silence. 

“ Paganina,” said he, “I come 
from the home that you have left. I 
found the house deserted, and I went 
to seek you at the tomb of your fa- 
ther.” 

“Yes,” she replied with bitterness, 
“and you find me here in the garb 
of a comedian. What do you wish 
with me ?” 

“TI wish to snatch you from this 


Paganina. 


cursed place; to fly with you so far 
that you may forget this fatal even- 
ing, and again become obedient to 
the voice of your father. Come, I 
will be your protector, your guardian, 
your slave—until the day,” he added 
in a lower voice, “when I dare 
breathe to you my secret, and tell 
you that I love you.” 

“ André, listen to me. I will speak 
to you sincerely. I wish to love you. 
I swear to you I wish it. To quit 
this country, fly with you, go into 
Germany and inhabit the house of 
my father, and there raise a family, 
would be my happiness; but it can 
never be.” 

“The love I bear you, Paganina, 
has taken deep root. Near you alone 
am I happy; but if it must be so, 
speak! If you have given your heart 
to a man worthy of you, tell me, and 
destroy in me allhope for ever. For 
you I can bear any thing. But if it 
is not so, do not answer me yet. 
Wait; my humility may disarm you, 
and some day my patience may end 
in moving your heart.” 

“No! my heart is but ashes; no 
affection blooms nor will bloom with- 
in it. It is too late.” 

“Do not speak so, I beg of you. 
You do not know what the future 
has in store for you, nor see the Pro- 
vidence that watches over you. It 
has sent me to you, and with me the 
remembrance of happy years and the 
presence of your father.” 

“The angel itself is not yet arrest- 
ed in its fall. Go! let me hang 
suspended between the heaven that 
is shut against me, and the abyss 
whose depths I seek.” 

She burst into tears, André, after 
a silence, approached her. 

“Paganina,” said he, “do not 
weep. Come; see! the dawn already 
whitens the fields. Let the God of 
the morning comfort you. The wind 
rises forerunner of anew day. Bathe 
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your forehead in its breath, and re- 
spire with its penetrating odors the 
forgetfulness of your sufferings. To- 
day, perhaps, will bring us back peace 
and happiness.” 

“No, to-day will be fatal. The 
beauty of the morning moves me no 
longer ; for me the evening fires, the 
flames of the foot-lights, the éc/at of 
triumph. I will go from /é¢e to féte, 
from ovation to ovation. I want the 
whirlpool of the world to seize and 
carry me until I lose my health—and 
forget every thing. Immediately I 
set out for the Chateau Sarrasin.” 

“Ah! this, then,” cried André 
with a sudden explosion of passion, 
“this, then, is the secret of your re- 
sistance and the avowal of your 
shame, ‘The public cry that brought 
me here had already warned me. I 
refused to listen to it. Well, go; 
but fear every thing. You have rous- 
ed in me a monster that I knew not 
of.” 

And raising his hands to heaven, 
the unhappy one fled. 


XXVI. 

Paganina was calumniated by her 
cousin; she was pure, though it is 
true she slid on a fatal declivity. 
Already appearances were against 
her reputation. André was deceived ; 
but he was not the only one; and 
from thence the reports to which he 
had made allusion, and the pretext 
of which will be explained. 

The Count Ludovic, proprietor of 
the Chateau Sarrasin and actual head 
of the house of the Ligonieri, in- 
scribed in the golden book of Euro- 
pean aristocracy, was a man of proud 
appearances, endowed with mascu- 
line beauty quite in accordance with 
his character; for he was superior to 
his race, and possessed many noble 
qualities. 

His life was not without stain; but 
even his faults bore that chivalrous 
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character that renders them honora- 
ble in the eyes of the world. We 
well know that the code of the world 
is not that of the saints. 

And the Count Ludovic, who will- 
ingly mingled with the people of the 
theatre, had known Paganina while 
she was preparing for her début. At 
the first glance he had rightly judged 
the soul of the young artist, and saw 
her superior to her companions. 

His heart was touched. Penetrat- 
ed with sincere sentiments, he pre- 
served in her presence an attitude of 
reserve and respect, and his influence 
was secretly employed to isolate and 
protect her. His manner toward 
her was observed; for it was not his 
usual way of adding to the conquests 
for which he was famous. It might 
have been believed a mutual admira- 
tion; but it is not well to credit the 
judgments of one’s neighbors. 

The Count Ludovic wished to 
celebrate the début of Paganina by 
one of those /éfes that an ostenta- 
tious tradition had preserved in his 
family. He made important prepa- 
rations at the Chateau Sarrasin and 
sent out his invitations. 

The delicate point was to gain for 
his project her who was the soul of it ; 
so he proposed it to her at the mo- 
ment when she received her first ap- 
plause, trusting, no doubt, to her ex- 
citement and wish for future con- 
quests. He knew his auditory 
would be of the first distinction ; he 
knew his motive—but no matter. 

The young girl, warned as if by in- 
stinct, feeling herself at the fatal point 
of her destiny, made him no reply. 
The next day, under the influence of 
her bad angel, she consented. 


XXVII. 


They set out alone in an open 
chariot. The Count Ludovic had 
proposed for himself a gallant #fe-d- 
téte, without, however, the desired. 
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success; for all day long Paganina 
spoke not a word. Her wandering 
looks were on the horizon, perhaps 
there to discover the mysterious and 
avenging power with which she be- 
lieved herself menaced. 

Toward evening they arrived at 
Artse. The young cantatrice was 
recognized and applauded; but she 
appeared totally unconscious of 
sight or sound, and maintained her 
obstinate silence. The count had 
long since renounced all effort at 
conversation. He rather liked the 
oddity of the adventure, and dream- 
ed of the legend where the paladin 
carried away his bride and wondered 
she was pale—so pale that she was 
dead. 

Meanwhile, the carriage labored 
on the declivity of the road to Ger- 
many. ‘The heat was excessive, not 
a breath stirred the air; but a dull 
and heavy murmuring announced 
that the midday wind was pent up 
in the higher mountain regions. 
The setting sun was red as blood. 
At a turn of the road, Paganina 
shuddered, for she saw André on a 
rock above them; she could never 
explain by what energy of passion he 
had reached this point. 

When the carriage neared him he 
seized the branch of a tree, and, 
throwing it before the horses’ feet, 
cried out, “ Paganina, stop! or, by 
the soul of thy father, be cursed for 
ever!” The Count Ludovic had 
some difficulty in managing his 
frightened horses; he did not observe 
that his companion was as pale as 
the bride of the paladin. 

A little further on, in returning, he 
saw the same man in the same place, 
illuminated by the burning sky, and 
pointing with the laugh of a madman 
to the black mass of the Chateau 
Sarrasin. 

The adventure was becoming 
more and more singular. The count 


wondered what part this man took in 
this unheard-of drama, 

He was too much the gentleman 
to betray any surprise ; but he profited 
by the incident to renew his efforts at 
conversation. “Do you know,” he 
said to Paganina, “that these slight 
accidents might have had a tragical 
ending? The horses we drive have 
already caused the death of a man, 
and, like those of the fable, may be 
said to feed their ferocity on human 
blood. The whip has never touched 
them. If it had not been my pride 
to place at your disposal the most 
beautiful equipage in the world, I 
should have hesitated to trust you to 
them.” 

Still she did not reply. But the 
moment was approaching when she 
would speak, and in terrible words 
reveal her anguish. 

The carriage entered the road that 
ended at the Chateau Sarrasin. As 
we said before, this road descends by 
a steep and dangerous declivity, and 
on the very edge of the precipice. 
The horses walked quietly. Seizing 
the whip, Paganina struck them vio- 
lently, crying out, 

“Go on, then! Is it not said that 
you can lead to death ?” 

“To death, indeed!” cried the 
count, surprised and alarmed. “In 
this road, and at this hour, a miracle 
only can save us.” 

The horses, breathing fire, made 
frightful bounds, leaving starry tracks 
behind them. The stones rolled 
heavily into the abyss. The few in- 
habitants of these solitudes, stopping 
on the borders of the road, looked on 
pale and as in a dream, to see this 
fantastic chariot drawn by such fu- 
rious horses, while a young girl, 
standing, and her hair flying in the 
wind, lashed them on to desperation. 

If it needed a miracle to save them, 
this miracle took place. The team 
stopped; upset the carriage on the 
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steps of the chateau. One of the 
horses was killed, the carriage broken 
to pieces. The count sprang up safe 
and sound, his first inquiry for Paga- 
nina. 

“TI am here,” she replied; “the 
hand of God has led us hither.” 

With her intention, such words 
were blasphemy; but she spoke in 
delirium. 


XXVIII. 


Paganina, leaning on the arm of 
the count, promenades with him the 
highest terrace. The guests, in 
groups at a distance, regard them 
with hungry eyes. 

A hot and violent wind agitates 
the half-stripped trees. ‘The clouds 
traverse the sky hurriedly and quick- 
ly, and their moving shadows rest on 
the mountains. The moon, disen- 
gaging itself here and there, throws 
its pure light on the white form of 
the young girl. She seems to grow 
in the estimation of the admirers who 
seek her. 

The Count Ludovic is strangely 
moved. His sincere sentiments are 
rekindled by the newness of the situa- 
tion, and the strangeness of the ad- 
venture. He thanks his companion 
for having, at one stroke, played with 
their two lives. Exalted and ner- 
vous, enervated with the perfume of 
the life that she had so nearly lost 
only a few moments before, Paganina 
replies to him. The observers of the 
scene listen attentively. Detached 
from the murmur of the distant 
storm, their words are heard for a 
moment, but the tempest again arises 
and carries them away in its roar. 
Yes, ardent and mysterious breath, 
bear away these words of irony, of 
revolt, and of despair—bear afar the 
bitter laugh that accompanies them. 

For a long time, O powerful 
voice! have men listened to your 
painful harmony. Long have you 


roamed the earth, picking up the 
notes of grief, the cries of the new- 
born, the sobs of mothers, the sighs 
of the dying, and the groaning of the 
crowds who groan and groan on. 
But never, never have you borne 
away any thing more sad or desolate 
than the laugh of this unhappy child. 


XXIX, 


The night advances. Already the 
moon has commenced to decline. 
Some of the invited ones have re- 
tired; others, grouped here and there, 
seated or half-extended, are sleeping 
in the hot breath of the storm. 
There are two powers that watch— 
Paganina and the tempest, and the 
thunder rolls and shakes the moun- 
tains. 

Silent and isolated, Paganina looks 
at the shadow of the Chateau Sarra- 
sin. She sees it advance and recede. 
She thinks of the legend of this 
cursed place—so fatal to the honor 
of women. And yet fate has led her 
there—the gulf is yawning for her. 
She advances; she will enter never 
there. 

A cry is heard; the sleepers, wa- 
kened suddenly, run to and fro, pale 
and frightened. They find Paganina 
fainting and covered with blood. A 
deep wound is found in her throat. 
The count sustains her, and in a voice 
thundering above the tempest orders 
his people to seize the assassin. 

The assassin was André! 

When they wished to carry the 
wounded one into the Chateau Sar- 
rasin, she could not speak, but be- 
trayed, in signs of such mortal terror, 
her repugnance to enter, that they 
were obliged to relinquish the idea. 

She said since, at the moment that 
the doors opened to make way for her, 
she again saw the scene which, seve- 
ral years before, had so forcibly struck 
her. Nothing was wanting; the 
brightness of the light, or the luxury 
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of the dress. All the actors were 
there, all—but they were hideous 
skeletons ; they still made gestures of 
applause, while above them, the wo- 
man with the green diamond showed 
a livid face, the eyes extinct, and an 
open mouth, from which no sound 
proceeded. 

Paganina was laid on a litter and 
carried to Arése. 

André followed her, chained, and 
guarded from sight. They arrived 
next morning. 

It is said the infuriated crowd 
rushed upon the assassin and his 
guard, and obliged them to fly for 
their lives. Paganina had him 
brought to her, took him by the 
hand, and so passed through the 
moved and disarmed assemblage. 


XXX. 

For a long time her life was de- 
spaired of. A burning fever consum- 
ed her. Her sufferings were such as 
belonged to her thirsty nature. She 
experienced the most terrible of earth- 
ly tortures; and prayed in her deliri- 
um for a stream of water to flow into 
her parched lips. 

Her moral sufferings were still 
greater. Every evening she became 
the prey to a terrible hallucination, 
that she regarded as the punishment 
of her wish for popularity; she saw 
herself raised far above an immense 
crowd, and this crowd becoming by 
turns insulting and mocking. Its 
waves of fury flowed and reflowed at 
the feet of their victim, and covered 
her with their froth. Paganina, in 
despair, would have thrown herself 
into this shoreless tide; but in vain; 
she felt herself enchained to her 
height, and obliged to wait for the 
rays of morning to dissipate her 
phantoms, 

These two features suffice to cha- 
racterize her malady, which was moral 
as well as physical. Its intensity 
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lasted during the winter months. In 
the spring only she appeared to be 
restored to health, but the blow had 
been a severe one, and the rest of 
her life was merely a prolonged con- 
valescence. 


XXXI. 

But suffering in silence accomplish- 
ed its work. Her long confinement 
had curbed if not wholly subdued 
her ardent nature, and those who 
thought to find the revived Paganina 
on the declivity where they had left 
her, were greatly mistaken. 

Their surprise was greater, too, as 
no indication had prepared them for 
the change. The work in her soul 
was well and firmly done, and she re- 
mained calmly impenetrable to her 
friends, until there escaped from her, 
in spite of herself, a jet of revealing 
flame. 

The Count Ludovic had never 
ceased his attentions during her ill- 
ness. His passion, far from weaken- 
ing, had grown stronger during his 
separation. When he could be ad- 
mitted to her presence, he expressed 
his sentiments, perhaps, too tenderly ; 
he who knew her, knew of what sud- 
den movements and prompt returns 
she was capable, strove with all his 
energy, but remained confounded. 
Not without reason, for so Paganina 
answered him : 

“Since the day when I first heard 
all you have just repeated to me, I 
have stood on the borders of eternity. 
New lights have been shed on all 
things since then; do not be surpris- 
ed that my language is no longer the 
same. 

“It must be true that you place 
yourself in very high and me in very 
low esteem! Do you consider my 
honor a worthy prey for your 
vanity? Do you not think that a few 
days of pleasure might be too well 
paid for by my past and my future? 
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What, then, do you wish? You ask 
that I abjure the past, that I sacrifice 
to you my whole future, and even 
more! My immortal soul is what 
you would wish to debase. And in 
a few days you would give me, in 
exchange, your contempt, to run, 
freer and more honored than ever, 
into new pleasures. This is what 
you wish, and yet you say you love 
me. 

“Good God! what might I have 
been to-day, if heaven had not ar- 
rested me—and what am I now ? 

“ Ah! forgive me; I have lost the 
right to be severe. Words of blame 
or bitterness should not come from 
my lips. No, it is myself I despise; 
and this contempt, to which I am con- 
secrated, plunges into my heart a 
poisoned iron. It oppresses, it stifles 
me, and leaves for my punishment 
the life I hate. 

“ Count Ludovic, you are the son 
of chevaliers. I know at the bottom 
of your heart is the nobility of your 
ancestors. Adieu; we have met for 
the last time.” 

And the count, retiring on this 
command, lost his reputation for a 
man of gallantry. 


XXXII. 


It was Easter-Sunday, the feast of 
eternal life. The sun shed through 
the clouds its humid rays, the trees— 
clothed in new verdure and brightly 
agitated—sent forth their sweet and 
subtle perfumes. 

Paganina, still weak, was placed 
by the open window; she turned 
toward the church her eyes, grown 
larger in suffering, and listened to the 
notes of the feast, weakened by the 
distance. When Faust heard such 
songs the poisoned cup fell from his 
hands. In his desperation he believ- 
ed no longer in God. The earth had 
reclaimed him. Heaven was going 
to reconquer Paganina. 


The angels, approaching her, 
brought back a world of innocent 
and gentle memories ; she wept. 

At this moment the bells, pealing 
their joyous notes, announced the 
end of the ceremony. 

The virgins, clothed in white, quit- 
ted the church in silent swarms. Pa- 
ganina saw them pass before her in a 
vision, for they appeared in groups of 
such supernatural beauty that she 
was thrown into an ecstasy. 

She saw them leave the second 
banquet—some retiring sweetly with- 
in themselves, as slender stalks bend- 
ing under the weight of the heavenly 
dew ; others, pale, with foreheads high 
and open, and eyes pure and ardent. 
They crossed their arms on their 
breasts, the better to guard their trea- 
sure. All wore the trace of that fire 
which for eighteen hundred years has 
marked the victory of the virgins and 
the martyrs. The ray of divine beau- 
ty which fell on these figures was re- 
flected back on Paganina; her soul 
was transfixed and vanquished for 
ever. 

She rose, and standing, pale as 
her long white vestments, she pray- 
ed: 

“ Thou seekest me again, my God; 
behold! I come. To thee I return, 
and with the frightful experience of 
the darkness of oblivion, and pene- 
trated with the horror of those places 
where thou art not. 

“Thou art witness that, before I 
abandoned the heights where thou 
residest, I sustained an infernal strug- 
gle. That day my vision was lower- 
ed, the dragon of the abyss mounted 
toward me, to drag me to its depths. 

: Thy angels have fallen, my 
God! ! But while they are lost for ever, 
why, why am I reclaimed ? 

“TI come trembling in thy light. 
Do not reject thy victim; acknow- 
ledge the blood-stain with which thou 
hast marked me to save me, I hope; 
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let me again contemplate thy eternal 
beauty. Thy beauty, my Lord, I 
must see. I thirst for it; one of its 
bright rays has shone before me, and 
the world has nothing more to offer. 

“ My last hour will be the hour of 
my deliverance ; I wait for it. Ac- 
cept the offering of a broken life, 
whose failing forces will be employed 
to repair the evil I have done. And 
thou, my father, I bless thee, because 
I may yet sleep again in thy bo- 
som.” 


XXXIII. 


The day fixed for the trial of André 
having arrived, a great mass of peo- 
ple pressed around the court of jus- 
tice. In the memory of man, no 
celebrated cause had ever attracted 
so great a multitude. At every hour, 
the waves of the crowd mounted 
higher and higher against the walls 
of the palace. When it was known 
that Paganina would appear to give 
her testimony, such tumult and agita- 
tion arose that the judges were oblig- 
ed to suspend proceedings. Calm being 
somewhat reéstablished, the president 
called Paganina to testify against the 
assassin. Then, without raising her 
eyes, in a low and trembling voice, 
which ran shuddering through the 
crowd, she answered, “He saved 
my honor!” ‘Twice she said it, and 
when the president, renewing his inter- 
rogation, menaced her with the pen- 
alties of the law if she refused her 
testimony, she fixed upon him a 
steady gaze and repeated in a strong 
voice, 

“ He saved my honor!” 

At these words there was a shout 
of enthusiasm. Men threw their caps 
into the air, and cried, “ Hurrah !” 
Women wept and were agitated ; and 
André, sobbing aloud, held out to 
her his trembling hands. 

It is easily known he was acquit- 
ted. 
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XXXIV. 


Soon after, a strange, unheard-of 
rumor was afloat. They said the 
Count Ludovic asked Paganina in 
marriage. The Count Ludovic! 
This flower of nobility, this last of an 
antique chivalry, condescend to pro- 
pose to an actress, and tarnish his 
escutcheon! It was not to be be- 
lieved. But the evidence was excel- 
lent. He said so himself, and even 
rudely, to the unlucky flatterers who 
thought to make capital out of the 
enormity of the story. 

We can conceive the emotion was 
great, and spread rapidly. 

Things stood so, when two other 
pieces of news, following closely on 
this, caused it to be forgotten. 

And these were, first, that the de- 
mand of the Count Ludovic was not 
acceded to; the second, that his pre- 
ferred rival was André, an obscure 
musician with a weak brain; and, 
even worse than that, that all his 
merit rested in his attempt at the 
assassination of the object of his pas- 
sion. 

I give the facts in their entire sim- 
plicity. Truth is worth more than 
its resemblance; so any extenuation, 
any covering of phrases, would be 
useless, and neither make them ac- 
cepted nor understood by practical 
people—those who judge every thing 
from their own stand-point, and name 
it so well “common sense.” 

Paganina wished to repair the evil 
of which she was the cause. She 
found “at her hand” the sacrifice she 
desired. 

From the terrible night passed at 
the Chateau Sarrasin, André had ne- 
ver resumed the complete use of his 
reason. To have the right to devote 
herself to him, his cousin married 
him; surrounded him with every 
care, and watched over the flame of 
his vacillating intelligence with a love 
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more maternal than conjugal. Inour 
existence, many things are strange. 
She never seemed the wife of André. 
She lived with him as a sister. And 
can you imagine what was her life, 
téte-d-téte with an idiot? Calculate 
the energy to sustain, and the pa- 
tience to calm him. 

When the spectres of madness ap- 
proached the poor invalid, warned by 
his cries of terror, Paganina ran to 
him. Her presence, and the sound 
of her voice, dispelled the phantoms. 
Delivered from his terrors, he threw 
himself at her feet, covered her hands 
with kisses and tears, and invoked 
her as his angel, swearing to her in- 
violable obedience. 

Since King David’s time, we all 
know the power of music to dispel 
the spirits of darkness. Paganina 
made use of it, and found consolation 
in the mingled studies that brought 
her cousin such relief. So even they 
had hours of happiness. 

The genius, too, of Paganina was 


not entirely lost to her contempora- 


ries. She was heard once in Milan, 
in a religious ceremony; and once 
again in Germany, where she had 
gone, nearly two years after her mar- 
riage, to make, with André, a pilgri- 
mage to the house of her father. 
For her it was the song of the swan, 
for her exhausted and uncertain life 
went out soon afterward. 

This song of songs will reveal her 
last thoughts and conclude her his- 
tory. 


XXXV. 


In one of those festivals which are 
the noble pleasure and the glory of 
Germany, an oratorio was to be given 
for the first time, the expectation of 
which excited a passionate impatience. 

This composition, called Zhe An- 
gels’ Fall, is due to a musician whose 
name will descend to the latest pos- 
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terity, carried onward by the tempests 
his genius has evoked. 

The part of the archangel Lucifer 
was awarded to Paganina. These 
phlegmatic Germans, when they give 
themselves to enthusiasm, lose all 
bounds; and Paganina might have 
been satisfied could she have known 
her success; but her soul was’ else- 
where. 

This oratorio was divided 
three parts. The first expressed hea- 
ven. If there is any thing in this 
world that can make man see what 
his eyes cannot, and understand what 
his ears have never heard, it is mu- 
sic; for the true musician knows that 
such harmony, quitting earth, mounts 
to the vaults of paradise, where it 
wakens the echoes that have nothing 
of earth, and falls again on us—the 
messenger of hope and consolation. 

Paganina’s réd/e, in this part, was 
less important than in that which fol- 
lowed. Her voice was rarely detach- 
ed from the whole; but now and 
then two or three dazzling notes 
rose through the harmony, and the 
transported auditors believed they 
saw the fluttering wings of the arch- 
angel already hovering on the eternal 
heights. 

I will say nothing of the second 
part, although several found it supe- 
rior to the two others, on account of 
the sombre energy, the terrible power 
with which is rendered the insurrec- 
tion of the rebel angels. 

Paganina should have been perfect- 
ly at her ease, to display here the 
richness of her voice—this voice 
which, in other parts, rang as a trum- 
pet of gold and brass. But these ac- 
cents of revolt choked her, and here 
she was unequal. She would soon 
surpass herself in the last air. 

The composer, by one of those 
happy mistakes from which the best 
works grow, forgot the tradition. His 
angels were not thunder-struck in 


into 
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their pride, and shrieking in blasphe- 
my; but vanquished. They were 
condemned, and wept. They weep 
for the heaven they have lost. Ad- 
miration believed there was nothing 
more to expect; but here the master 
recalls his power, reanimates his ge- 
nius, and finds an inspiration supreme 
tg chant the farewell to infinite hap- 
piness of the guilty phalanx. 

The sobs of the orchestra and cho- 
rus are heard alternately, and the 
voice of the archangel rises once 
again. At this moment, Paganina 


sang her last air on earth with an 
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intensity of love and grief that cannot 
be described. 

No, Paganina! one who can so 
weep has not lost heaven. 

Those who saw her then will never 
forget her. In this high-vaulted 
room, lofty as a church, she stood 
above the others, in a long black robe 
covered with stars. Her beauty was 
that of an archangel. 

As she finished, a ray of sunlight, 
streaming through the red glass, and 
sparkling as the flaming sword that 
forbade the entrance into Eden, rest- 
ed a moment at her feet and expired. 








Now that the attention of the Ca- 
tholic world is directed to the coming 
Ecumenical Council, and various 
questions are asked about the nature 
and the probable effects of such a 
meeting, one’s eyes naturally turn to 
the latest general synod of the church. 
The history of the Council of Trent 
is, indeed, of great interest. “Than 
it,” says its accomplished historian, 
Pallavicini, “no preceding council 
was more distinguished for length of 
duration, for the definition of impor- 
tant dogmas, for the efficient reforma- 
tion of manners and laws; none hinder- 
ed by greater obstacles, none more pa- 
tient and accurate in discussion, none 
more highly praised by friends, or more 
bitterly censured by opponents.” * A 
review of the history of this great 
council, its work, and its results, will 
not be out of place, at this time and 
in these pages. 

The so-called Reformation was dif- 
ferent from any other heresy that had 


*Pallavicini. Historia Conc. Trid. Apparatus. 


Chap. 1, § 4. We quote from the Latin translation. 
of F. Giattini, S.J. 
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attacked the church of God in this, 
that it impugned the vital principle 


of church authority. Other heresi- 
archs had denied one or another dog- 
ma; Luther and his followers denied 
the existence of any authority to de- 
fine dogmas. Other schismatists had 
rebelled against the governing power, 
but, even in their rebellion, had ad- 
mitted its existence, though they 
might wish to curtail its powers, or to 
dispute its legitimate possession ; the 
reformers declared that there was no 
external authority appointed of God 
to govern the spiritual affairs of men. 
“The combat,” says D’Aubigné, 
“was to be to the death. It was 
not the abuses of the pontiff’s authori- 
ty Luther had attacked. At his bid- 
ding, the pope was required to de- 
scend meekly from his throne, and 
become again a simple pastor or 
bishop on the banks of the Tiber.” 
And his pastoral or episcopal charge 
was not to be recognized as dele- 
gated from God, but given to him by 
the consent of the faithful. Real 
church authority was utterly denied ; 
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it was not its exercise, but its very 
existence that was brought into ques- 
tion. As Dr. Ewer puts it, “ This was 
the meanest mode of attack” to Chris- 
tianity. “ Protestantism made an al- 
ly of the Bible, and with it flew at the 
church to destroy her. Satan... 
picked his men. . . Protestantism, ma- 
king an ally of the Bible, succeeded 
not in reforming the church, but in 
attacking and destroying her in many 
lands.” * Against such a rebellion 
the church had to put on her strong- 
est armor. No mere outworks were 
attacked; the strongest citadel, the 
key to the whole position, was the 
object of deadly assault. The lines 
of attack were twofold. It was said 
that the church, under the guidance 
of the pontiffs of Rome, had fallen 
away from the true faith, and propos- 
ed superstitious errors and mere hu- 
man inventions to the belief of her 
children. It was furthermore charged 
that she had become horribly deform- 
ed in morals, a very sink of iniquity, 
instead of that spotless and stainless 
bride whom Christ had laved in his 
blood. ‘The intricate and difficult 
questions of original sin, its nature, its 
effects, its remedy—the justification 
of the sinner—were again opened 
and discussed with force and acrimo- 
ny, if not with discretion and candor. 
The whole sacramental system was 
practically denied; the altar and the 
priesthood removed; and the church, 
as it is seen by the eyes of men, re- 
duced to a mere voluntary associa- 
tion of believers, for which indefecti- 
bility, infallibility, or authority could 
not by any means be claimed. The 
Bible was appealed to in support of 
these novel statements, and to each 
one’s private judgment was gene- 
rously granted the privilege of secure- 
ly interpreting the sacred page. The 
new doctrine flattered the vanity of 


*Sermons on the Failure of Protestantism. 
Sermon v. 
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the human intellect ; and there were 
found many not unwilling to sit as 
judges where they had before stood as 
hearers; to leave the humble bench 
of the scholar for the magisterial 
chair of the religious teacher. The 
constant attacks on real or pretended 
abuses added greatly to the tempora- 
ry success of the reformers. Against 
these (to borrow an expression from 
Hallam) “ Luther bellowed in bad 
Latin.” That there was much to be 
reformed, the numerous decrees of 
the Council of Trent leave us no 
room to doubt. It is also clear that 
it would have been well for the 
church had prompter remedies taken 


. away in.advance the specious pretext 


of the turbulent Augustinian. But it 
pleased her Divine Head to permit 
that the wrong should continue to 
thrive, and, when the time of trial came, 
many gave as an excuse for their fall- 
ing off, the scandals which they al- 
leged could no longer be endured. 
A glance at the history of the times 
will, however, show how flimsy was 
such a pretext. The scandals of the 
lives of the seceders and their imme- 
diate followers contrast darkly with 
the honest reforms of Trent, and the 
dissoluteness which «was the imme- 
diate result of the revolution, taken 
in connection with the acknowledged 
improvement inside of the church, 
would lead one to suppose that the 
authors and abettors of the real abu- 
ses had abandoned the ancient fold, 
and betaken themselves to freer and 
more congenial pastures. Of his 
own party, Luther, as quoted by Dol- 
linger, said: 


“Our evangelicals are now sevenfold 
more wicked than they were before. In 
proportion as we hear the Gospel, we steal, 
lie, cheat, gorge, swill, and commit every 
crime. If one devil has been driven out of 
us, Seven worse ones have taken their place, 
to judge from the conduct of princes, lords, 
nobles, burgesses, and peasants, their utter- 
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ly shameless acts, and their disregard of 
God and of his menaces.”’ 


Of the old church, Henry Hallam 
says: 


“The decrees of the Council of Trent 
were received by the spiritual princes of 
the empire in 1566, ‘and from this moment,’ 
says the excellent historian who has thrown 
most light on this subject, ‘ began a new life 
for the Catholic Church in Germany.’.. . . 
Every method was adopted to revive an at- 
tachment to the ancient religion, insupera- 
ble by the love of novelty or the force of ar- 
gument. A stricter discipline and subordi- 
nation was introduced among the clergy ; 
they were early trained in seminaries, apart 
from the sentiments and habits, the vices 
and the virtues of the world. The monas- 
tic orders resumed their rigid obser- 
vances.” * 


Luther, anticipating his condemna- 
tion by Pope Leo X., appealed in 
1518 to a general council, a course, 
we may remark, frequently taken by 
heretics, if for nothing else, at least 
to gain time to enroll followers, and 
thus increase in importance, before 
the final condemnation. ‘The diet of 
Nuremberg, in 1522, in answer to the 
conciliatory and truly apostolic com- 
munication of Pope Adrian VL., 
through his nuncio, Cheregat, request- 
ed his holiness to call a council in 
some city of Germany, with the 
double object of a thorough reforma- 
tion, and of devising means of resis- 
tance to the menacing advances of 
the Turkish power. Adrian died be- 
fore he could take any action on the 
subject, and the new pontiff, Clement 
VII., did not receive the proposal 
with favor. According to Pallavicini, 
he feared that under the actual cir- 
cumstances the council would only 
aggravate the evil, especially if the 
fathers should revive the pretensions of 
their predecessors of Constance and 
Basle, an apprehension very prevalent 
at that time at Rome, and, it must be 


*Introd. to The Literature of Europe. Part ii. 
ch. 2, §§ 7, 8. 
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admitted, not altogether groundless ; 
besides, the war then raging between 
Charles V. and Francis I., from 
whose dominions most of the bishops 
were to come, rendered the possibility 
of a successful convocation almost 
hopeless; and, lastly, the demand 
was for a council which would satisfy 
Luther and his party ; namely, one in 
which any one that might choose, 
even laymen, should be allowed to 
take part, and the pontiff should lay 
aside his high prerogatives, and sit as 
a simple bishop. He consequently 
instructed his legate, Campeggi, that 
it was impossible to call a council un- 
til the conclusion of peace between 
the two great princes of Europe, of- 
fering, at the same time, to carry 
out the measures of reform decreed 
by the council of Lateran, held not 
long before by Leo X., and to provide 
by his own authority proper remedies 
on other points. The unfortunate war 
in which Clement became afterward 
involved with Charles V. delayed for 
some time all question of holding a 
council ; but, with the return of peace, 
the negotiations were resumed, and 
at a consultation held in Bologna, in 
1533, between the pontiff and the 
emperor, the former agreed to con- 
voke the council within six months 
from the acceptation of certain very 
equitable conditions by all interested. 
But the Protestant princes of Germa- 
ny, in a meeting at Smalcald, (1533,) 
refused to accept the two first condi- 
tions, “that the council should be 
free, and be held after the manner of 
the ancient general councils; and 
that those who wished to take part 
in it should promise beforehand to 
obey its decrees ;” a refusal which 
justified, in part at least, the fears of 
the pontiff. He did not, however, 
desist, and was engaged in negotia- 
tions on the subject until his death, 
(September 25th, 1534.) His suc- 
cessor, Paul III., had never shared 
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his fears, and, soon after his elevation, 
sent nuncios to the various princes to 
promote the speedy convocation of 
the council. In point of fact, he did 
convoke it, appointing Mantua, which 
had been agreed on by the emperor 
and the Catholic princes of Germany, 
as the place, and the 23d day of 
May, 1537, as the time, of the meet- 
ing. It is useless minutely to detail 
the obstacles placed in the way of 
the great event by the Duke of Man- 
tua and others, the selection of Vi- 
cenza, the suspension of the council, 
and the bootless legation of Contari- 
ni to the diet of Ratisbon. At last, 
as the pontiff himself says, in his bull 
of convocation : 


_ While we awaited the hidden time, the 
‘time of thy good pleasure, O God! we were 
compelled to say that when we take counsel 
concerning things sacred, and pertaining to 
Christian piety, every time is pleasing to 
God. Wherefore, seeing, to our great 
sorrow, that the condition of Christendom 
was every day becoming worse, Hungary op- 
pressed by the Turks, the Germans them- 
selves in danger, and all the rest of Europe 
seized with fear and sadness—we determin- 
ed no longer to wait on the consent of any 
prince, but to regard solely the will of 
Almighty God and the good of the Christian 
commonwealth,” 


To satisfy the Germans, he selected 
Trent as the place of meeting, though 
he himself would have preferred 
some city of Italy nearer Rome. But 
new obstacles arose, and the council, 
though convoked for the feast of All 
Saints, (November 1st, 1542,) was 
not opened until December 13th, 
1545. Even then, it was necessary 
to commence with a very small at- 
tendance of prelates. At the first 
session there were present, besides 
the legates of the apostolic see and 
the Cardinal Bishop of Trent, only 
four archbishops, twenty bishops, and 
five general superiors of religious 
orders.* But it was thought better 


* Pallav. Lib. v. c. 17, § 8. 
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to make a beginning, even though 
the number of fathers was lamentably 
small, especially since, according to 
ancient ecclesiastical usage, a council, 
legitimately convoked by the aposto- 
lic see, legitimately celebrated under 
its presidency, and approved by its 
authority, is ecumenical, even though 
many of the bishops called to it were 
either unable or unwilling to take 
part in its deliberations. 

Bishops in greater number gradu- 
ally found their way to the assembly, 
and seven sessions were held in suc- 
cession, the last on March 3d, 1547, 
so that the deliberations of this period 
of the council lasted over fourteen 
months. The work of reformation was 
commenced, together with the dogmat- 
ical definitions, and the same plan was 
followed throughout. On March 11th, 
the eighth session was held; but the 
only business transacted was the 
passing of a decree transferring the 
council to Bologna, the reason assign- 
ed being an epidemic, the existence 
of which in Trent was declared to be 
a matter of notoriety, and which had 
already caused some prelates to leave 
that city, others to protest against a 
further sojourn. Many fathers obey- 
ed the decree, and the congregations 
were held regularly in Bologna. ‘The 
Emperor Charles V. did not, however, 
relish this transfer from a city of his 
dominions to one under the temporal 
jurisdiction of the pope, and he de- 
tained at Trent the prelates from his 
states. The result was that, after two 
formal sessions, the synod was pro- 
rogued, “ at the pleasure of the Sacred 
Council,” on September 14th, 1547, 
and the remainder of the pontificate 
of Paul III. was spent in fruitless ne- 
gotiations for its resumption. Paul 
died on November roth, 1549, of 
whom Pallavicini says: “ By his in- 
ordinate affection for his family, he 
showed himself to be only a man; 
for the rest, he has deserved in the 
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church the name of hero.”* His suc- 
cessor was Julius III., who as Cardi- 
nal del Monte had presided over the 
council in the quality of first legate 
apostolic. His first care was to 
reopen the sacred synod, and he im- 
mediately sent nuncios to the em- 
peror and the French king, to bring 
about this desired result. The stand 
taken by Charles for Trent made it 
advisable again to select that city, and 
Julius was enabled, on December rst, 
1550, to publish a bull appointing 
the first day of May of the ensuing 
year for the reassembling of the coun- 
cil. The first session (eleventh of the 
whole series) was accordingly held on 
that day, but, to give time to the 
Germans to arrive, no business was 
transacted, September rst being ap- 
pointed for the next session. Mean- 
while, the preparatory work went on, 
and on the appointed day, the arch- 
bishop, electors of Mayence and 
Treves, and many other prelates being 
present, another session was held, in 
which it was determined to wait until 
October 11th, for other bishops of Ger- 
many and other nations, who were 
known to be on their way. The thir- 
teenth session was celebrated on this 
day, and it was followed by three others, 
in all of which important canons and 
decrees were passed. But civil war 
had broken out in Germany, and 
Maurice of Saxony, at the head of a 
Protestant army, in league with the 
French king, had occupied Augsburg 
and menaced Innspruch, where 
Charles held his court, and whence 
he soon afterward retired. It was 
not to be wondered at that the 
fathers in the neighboring city of 
Trent should wish to shun a danger 
before which even the great emperor 
was obliged to retreat, and, in the 
sixteenth session, held on April 28th, 
1552, a decree was passed suspending 


* Lib. xi. c. 6, § 4. 
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the celebration of the council for two 
years, providing, however, that in case 
of a speedy return of peace it might 
be resumed sooner. Pressed by his 
enemies, Charles agreed to the pacifi- 
cation of Passau, which promulgated 
a kind of toleration of both the old 
and the new religion. It also pro- 
vided for a diet of the empire, in 
which the question was to be discuss- 
ed whether an ecumenical council, 
or a national synod, or a conference, 
or an imperial diet, afforded the 
surest method of settling the existing 
religious differences. This, of course, 
put off the council again. Meanwhile, 
Julius III. died on March 23d, 1555. 
His former colleague in the apostolic 
legation to the council under Paul 
III., Cardinal Cervini, succeeded him 
in the pontificate ; but death summon- 
ed him on the twenty-second day of his 
reign. ‘The austere, zealous, but by 
no means prudent Cardinal Caraffa 
was the next choice of the Sacred 
College. The career of Paul IV. 
affords a singular example of the falla- 
cy of human expectations. Before his 
election, he was a subject of the 
emperor, (he was a Neapolitan by 
birth;) in the pontificate, he waged 
war against Charles, son and success- 
or; himself pure and above all suspi- 
cion, his reign was disgraced by the 
worst form of nepotism, so that, under 
his successor, his nephews, one of 
them a cardinal, died the death of 
malefactors; a great and really zeal- 
ous promoter of reform, he took no 
steps to reassemble the council. Nor 
indeed could he. He was for the 
greater part of his reign at war with 
Philip II., successor of Charles V., in 
the latter’s hereditary dominions, and 
he would never recognize Ferdinand 
as Charles’s legitimate successor in the 
empire, on account of the part taken 
by that prince in the pacification of 
Passau. Yet so opposed was he to 
heresy, that he had recalled from Eng- 
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land the gentle and prudent Cardinal 
Pole, and was about to summon him 
to Rome to purge himself of the sus- 
picion of heresy, and he actually im- 
prisoned, on a similar suspicion, Cardi- 
nal Morone, who was destined to be 
the moving spirit, as he was the actual 
president of the last sessions of the 
great council. Paul died on August 
18th, 1559. He was an excellent 
ecclesiastic, conspicuous for learning 
and virtue, and in less troubled times 
would have been a successful, as he 
was a holy pontiff. But, to quote 
Pallavicini, “he was braver in punish- 
ing crime, no matter how high the 
criminal, than prudent in preventing 
it. He took the amplitude of his 
sacred power as the proper measure 
of its exercise.”* He waged war, 
however, on abuses, and was a se- 
vere ecclesiastical disciplinarian. His 
whole pontificate is a proof of the 
uselessness, not to say positive evil, 
in persons in high position, of deter- 
mination, zeal, vigor, unless tempered 
by discretion, prudence, and meek- 
ness. His successor, Cardinal Medi- 
ci, who took the name of Pius IV., 
alearned and virtuous prelate, though 
not so remarkable for natural parts 
or austere asceticism, accomplished 
much more for the glory of God and 
the good of Holy Church. 

The new pontiff immediately turn- 
ed his attention to the council. He 
had three princes of first class to deal 
with—the Emperor Ferdinand, and 
the kings of France and Spain. This 
last and the emperor desired the 
council to be reassembled at Trent; 
but the French sovereign objected 
to this place on account of its 
want of accommodations and un- 
healthy air, but especially because the 
Protestants had already commenced 
to hate the name, and proposed Con- 
stance. But at last the pontiff ob- 


* Lib. xiv. c. 9, § 5. 
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tained the unanimous consent of all 
the Catholic princes of Europe for 
Trent, and on November 2gth, 1560, 
issued a bull appointing Easter Sun- 
day of the coming year for the re- 
opening of the council. He sent his 
legates to Trent, and many prelates 
soon arrived; the congregations and 
other preparatory meetings were held ; 
but the troubles in France, on the 
succession of Charles IX., prevented 
the arrival of the French bishops. 
At last, on January 18th, 1562, was 
held, with unusual solemnity, the first 
session under Pius IV., (seventeenth 
of the whole series,) at which there 
were present, besides the apostolic 
legates and the Cardinal of Trent, 
one hundred and six bishops, four 
mitred abbots, and four generals of 
religious orders. From this happy 
day, the council went on with its ap- 
pointed work without any interfe- 
rence. There were grave discussions, 
sometimes warm and prolonged, but 
always ending in peace and harmony. 
The French bishops arrived, before 
the end of the year, under the leader- 
ship of the illustrious Charles of 
Guise, Cardinal of Lorraine. At last, 
to use the words of Jerome Ragazzoni, 
3ishop of Nazianzen, and coadjutor 
of Famagosta, orator at the last 
session, “the day arrived which 
Paul III. and Julius III. had 
yearned for, but which it was not 
given to them to see—a gladness re- 
served to Pius IV.—on which the 
Council of Trent, commenced long 
before, often interrupted, and some- 
times transferred, was at last, thanks 
to God’s great mercy, happily ended, 
to the great and unspeakable joy of 
all classes of men.” The twenty-fifth 
and last session was held on Decem- 
ber 3d and 4th, 1563. There were 
present at it four cardinal legates of 
the apostolic see, two other cardinals, 
those of Trent and Lorraine, three 
patriarchs, twenty-five archbishops, 
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one hundred and sixty-eight bishops, 
thirty-nine procurators of prelates 
legitimately absent, seven abbots, 
and seven generals of religious 
orders—making, in all, two hundred 
and fifty-five prelates, whose signa- 
tures are attached to the decrees. 
Amid the festive acclamations, com- 
posed and intoned by the Cardinal of 
Lorraine, tears of joy testified the 
gladness of all hearts; opponents 
embraced one another, no longer 
rivals, but brethren; the Ze Deum 
was sung with feelings of the deepest 
gratitude; and as the first legate, 
Morone, having given his solemn 
blessing to the fathers, bade them, in 
the name of the supreme pontiff, go 
in peace, the last solemn act of the 
great council was performed. The 
whole time, from the first session 
under Paul III. to the last under 
Pius IV., was within a few days of 
eighteen years; but that actually 
occupied by the council was four 
years and about eight months. The 
canons and decrees, both in faith and 
discipline, were solemnly approved, 
at the request of the fathers, by “ the 
most blessed Roman pontiff,” Pius 
IV., as the council styled him, on 
January 25th, 1564; and, by asubse- 
quent bull, they were declared obliga- 
tory on the whole church, from the 
first day of May of the same year. 
This historical sketch will serve to 
give some idea of the difficulties the 
work of the council had to encounter. 
Whatever may be said in the abstract 
of the union of church and state, their 
relations in the sixteenth century 
were very unsatisfactory. Popes 
Paul III., Julius, and Pius wanted a 
general council ; but it was very diffi- 
cult so to arrange maiters as to obtain 
the necessary consent of all the Catho- 
lic powers, and this difficulty always 
afforded an excuse for delay when 
delay was really desired. Then there 
were courtiers at Rome “to whose 
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ears the word reform sounded harsh,” 
as Pallavicini says; and who were 
suddenly animated by the most 
ardent zeal in defence of the preroga- 
tives of the holy see, which, they 
alleged, would be unduly curtailed 
by the council. But the firmness of 
the pontiffs, under the grace of God, 
which never abandons his church, 
brought these machinations to 
nought. They refused to interfere to 
save their dependents from a tho- 
rough reform; and Pius IV., espe- 
cially, declared that he left full liberty 
to the fathers in the matter. And in 
a discourse in the Consistory of Car- 
dinals, on December 30th, 1563, he 
expressly thanked the fathers “ for 
the religious zeal and resolute free- 
dom with which they had spared no 
labor, no care, to remove all heresies 
and corruptions.” “ Weare also,” he 
continued, “not a little indebted to 
them for having been so moderate 
and indulgent in the work of reforma- 
tion, in regard to our own affairs, (that 
is, the papal court,) that, had we pre- 
ferred to take this duty on ourselves, 
and not commit it to their discretion, 
we should certainly have been more 
severe. Wherefore, as salutary mea- 
sures have been adopted, it is our 
firm determination forthwith to carry 
the reform into effect by the obser- 
vance of the decrees of the sacred 
synod. We shall rather, when neces- 
sary, make up by cur own diligence 
for the moderation and leniency of 
the fathers; so far are we from wish- 
ing to neglect or diminish one iota.” * 
And he appointed Cardinals Morone 
and Simonetta, both legates to the 
council, to see that nothing was done 
by any of the papal officials in con- 
travention of the so lately approved 
decrees. The courtiers had to sub- 
mit, and the court of Rome since 
that day has given little or no occa- 


* Pallav. Lib. xxiv. c. 9, § 5 
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sion for serious complaint, and cer- 
tainly no pretext for a schism under 
the name of reform. Another diffi- 
culty arose from the multitude of 
counsellors, and the liberty left in dis- 
cussion. Now that the council has 
passed into history, it is pleasant to 
see that such ample freedom was 
allowed; but it must have been 
sometimes a sore task for the legates 
to keep order. They well deserved 
the encomium of Ragazzoni, “ You 
have been our excellent leaders and 
directors in action. You have used 
incredible patience and diligence in 
guarding against any violation of our 
liberty, either in speaking or in legis- 
lating. You have spared no bodily 
labor, no mental exertion, to bring 
the undertaking to its desired end.” 
But the principal difficulty arose from 
the Protestants themselves. They 
had asked for the council, but when 
it was assembled they would have 
nothing to do with it. Three differ- 
ent safe conducts were issued for 
them—one under Paul III., another 
under Julius III., and the last under 
Pius 1V.—all of them as ample as 
could be desired ; but to no purpose. 
They did not really want a council, 
but an ecclesiastical mob without a 
head; in other words, they wanted 
the main question of church authority 
to be decided in advance in their 
favor. ‘Their course was substantially 
that of all former heretics; first, to 
appeal to the council, to gain time 
and cause trouble; then, after their 
condemnation, to abuse the council 
as much as they had formerly abused 
the pope. It would be difficult to 
determine which is to-day the greater 
bugbear of the average Protestant, 
the Council of Trent or the holy see. 

Few, if any, assemblages have re- 
ceived such praise for learning, mode- 
ration, and zeal—not only from 
friends, but from candid opponents— 
as that of Trent. We will give as a 


sample the judgment of Hallam, him- 
self not at all well disposed toward 
Catholic dogma. His testimony is 
the more valuable that he acknow- 
ledges to have taken his facts from 
the disingenuous account of the more 
than half Protestant, Fra Paolo Sarpi,* 
and never to have read the able and 
exhaustive history of Pallavicini: 


“It is usual for Protestant writers to in- 
veigh against the Tridentine fathers. I do 
not assent to their decisions, which is not to 
the purpose, nor vindicate the intrigues of 
the papal] party. But I must presume to say 
that, reading their proceedings in the pages 
of that very able and not very lenient histo- 
rian to whom we have generally recourse, 
an adversary as decided as any that could 
have come from the reformed churches, I 
find proofs of much ability, considering the 
embarrassments with which they had to 
struggle, and of an honest desire of refor- 
mation, among a large body, as to those 
matters which, in their judgment, ought to 
be reformed.” f 


Again : 


“Tt will appear, by reading the accounts 
of the sessions, of the council, either in 
Father Paul, or in any more favorable histo- 
rian, that, even in certain points, such as 
justification, which had not been clearly laid 
down before, the Tridentine decrees were 
mostly conformable with the sense of the ma- 
jority of those doctors who had obtained the 
highest reputation ; and that upon what are 


* We append the estimate which Hallam himselt 
forms of the Catholicity of this unfortunate friar: 
“ Dupin observes that the long list of errors imputed 
by Pallavicini, which ate chiefly in dates and such 
trifling matters, make little or no difference as to the 
subst:nce of Sarpi’s history ; but that its author is 
more biamable for a malicious disposition to impute 
political motives to the members of the council, and 
idle reasonings which they did not employ. Ranke, 
who has given this a more minute scrutiny than 
Dupin could have done, comes nearly to the same 
result. Sarpi is not a fair, but ke is, for those times, 
a tolerably exact historian. . . . Much has been dis- 
puted about the religious tenets of Father Paul: it 
appears to me quite out of doubt, both by the tenor of 
his history, and still more unequivocally, if possible, 
by some of his letters, that he was entirely hostile to 
the church, in the usual sense, as well as to the court 
of Rome ; sympathizing in affection, and concurring 
generally in opinion, with the reformed denomina- 
tion.” (Lit. of Europe. Part iii. ch. 2, § 3.) “* This 
confirms the principal points in Pallavicini’s main 
charge, that Sarpi was hostile to the church, and sub- 
stituted his own malicious conjectures for the truth of 
history.” (See Apparatus, ch. 1.) 

t Literature of Eur. Parti. ch. 6, § 25. 
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more usually reckoned the distinctive cha- 
racteristics of the Church of Rome, namely, 
transubstantiation, purgatory, and invoca- 
tion of the saints and the Virgin, they assert 
nothing but what had been so engrafted into 
the faith of this part of Europe as to have 
been rejected by no one without suspicion 
or imputation of heresy. Perhaps Erasmus 
would not have acquiesced with good-will 
in a// the decrees of the council ; but was 
Erasmus deemed orthodox? . . . No gene- 
ral council ever contained so many persons 
of eminent learning and ability as that of 
Trent ; nor is there ground for believing 
that any other ever investigated the ques- 
tions before it with so much patience, acute- 
ness, temper, anc desire of truth. The 
early councils, unless they are greatly belied, 
would not bear comparison in these cha- 
racteristics. Impartiality and freedom from 
prejudice, no Protestant will attribute to the 
fathers of Trent ; but where will he produce 
these qualities in an ecclesiastical synod? 
But it may be said that they had only one 
leading prejudice, that of determining theo- 
logical faith according to the tradition of 
the Catholic Church, as handed down to 
their age. This one point of authority con- 
ceded, I am not aware that they can be 
proved to have decided wrong, or at least 
against all reasonable evidence. Let those 
who have imbibed a different opinion ask 
themselves whether they have read Sarpi 
through with any attention, especially as to 
those sessions of the Tridentine Council 
which preceded its suspension in 1549.” * 


To the praise of ability, industry, 
and fairness, all of the highest order 
from a natural point of view, Hallam 
unconsciously adds a still greater, in 
the eyes of any true Catholic, namely, 
that the council, on controverted dog- 
matic points, adhered to the tradition 
of the Catholic Church. And this on 
the authority of the carping Sarpi! 
What more could the greatest ad- 
mirer say? Right in its view of 
dogma from the traditional—the true 
Catholic—stand-point, honest and un- 
swerving in reforming abuses, patient 
in discussion, diligent in research, calm 
in decision—such is the substantial 
verdict of a Protestant writer, in the 
nineteenth century, on the great cqun- 
cil of the sixteenth. 


* Literature of Europe, Part ii. ch. 2, § 18, note. 


If we consider the variety of mat- 
ters treated of in the council, its work 
will appear immense. ‘The following 
accurate synopsis is taken from the 
oration of Ragazzoni, at the last ses- 
sion, which we have quoted before. 
In matters of faith, after the adoption 
of the venerable creed sanctioned by 
antiquity, the council drew up a cata- 
logue of the inspired books of the Old 
and New Testament, and approved 
the old received Latin version of the 
Hebrew and Greek originals. It then 
passed to decide the questions that 
had been raised concerning the fall 
of man. Next, with admirable wis- 
dom and order, it laid down the true 
Catholic doctrine on justification. The 
sacraments then claimed attention, and 
their number, their life-giving power 
through grace, and the nature of each 
one were accurately defined. The 
great dogma of the blessed eucharist 
was fully laid down; the real dignity 
of the Christian altar and sacrifice 
was vindicated ; and the moot ques- 
tion of communion under one or two 
kinds settled both in theory and 
practice. Lastly, the false accusations 
of opponents were dispelled, and 
Catholic consciences gladdened by 
the enunciations on indulgences, pur- 
gatory, the invocation and veneration 
of saints, and the respect to be paid 
to their relics and images. ‘The deci- 
sion On sO many important and diffi- 
cult questions was no light task, and 
of the utmost importance. A “hard 
and fast line” was drawn between 
heresy and truth; andif the wayward 
were not all converted, the little ones 
of Christ were saved from the danger 
of being led astray. In her greatest 
trial, the church gave no uncertain 
sound. Nations might rage, and the 
rulers of the earth meditate rash 
things; but the truth of God did not 
abandon her, and she fearlessly pro- 
claimed it in her council. In regard 
to Some abuses in practical matters, 
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dependent on dogma, from which the 
innovators had seized a pretext to im- 
pugn the true faith, a thorough reform 
was decreed. Measures were taken 
to prevent any impropriety or irreve- 
rence in the celebration of the divine 
sacrifice, whether from _— supersti- 
tious observances, greed of filthy 
lucre, unworthy celebrants, pro- 
fane places, or worldly concomi- 
tants. The different orders of eccle- 
siastics were accurately distinguished, 
and the exclusive rights and duties of 
each one clearly defined ; some impe- 
diments of matrimony,which had been 
productive of evil rather than good, 
were removed, and most stringent 
regulations adopted to prevent the 
crying wrongs to which confiding 
innocence and virtue had been sub- 
jected under the pretext of clandes- 
tine marriages. All the abuses con- 
nected with indulgences, the venera- 
tion of the saints, and intercession for 
the souls of purgatory, were fully and 
finally extirpated. Nor was less care 
taken in regard to purely disciplinary 
matters. Measures were taken to in- 
sure, as far at least as human frailty 
would permit, the elevation of only 
worthy persons to ecclesiastical dig- 
nities ; and stated times were appoint- 
ed for the frequent and efficient 
preaching of the word of God, too 
much hitherto neglected, the necessity 
of which was insisted on with earnest- 
ness and practical force. The sacred 
duty of residence among their flocks 
was impressed on bishops and all in- 
feriors having the care of souls; pro- 
per provision was made for the sup- 
port of needy clergymen, and all privi- 
I:ges which might protect heresy 
or crime were swept away. To pre- 
vent all suspicion of avarice in the 
house of God, the gratuitous adminis- 
tration of the sacraments was made 
compulsory ; and measures were taken 
to put an effectual stop to the career of 
the questor, by abolishing the office. 
VOL. X.—3 
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Young men destined for the priest- 
hood were to be trained in ecclesiasti- 
cal seminaries; provincial synods were 
restored, and regular diocesan visita- 
tions ordered ; many new and extend- 
ed faculties were granted to the local 
authorities, for the sake of better order 
and prompter decision; the sacred 
duty of hospitality was inculca- 
ted in all clerics; wise regulations 
were passed to secure proper pro- 
motions to ecclesiastical benefices ; 
all hereditary possession of God’s 
sanctuary prohibited; moderation 
prescribed in the use of the power of 
excommunication ; luxury, cupidity, 
and license, as far as possible, exiled 
from the sanctuary; most holy and 
wise provisions adopted for the bet- 
ter regulation of the religious of both 
sexes, who were judiciously shorn of 
many of their privileges, to the proper 
development of episcopal authority ; 
the great ones of the world were 
warned of their duties and responsibi- 
lities. These, and many other similar 
measures, were the salutary, efficient, 
and lasting reforms with which God, 
at last taking mercy on his people, in- 
spired the fathers of Trent, legitimately 
congregated under the presidency and 
guidance of the apostolic see. Such 
was the great work done by the coun- 
cil—so great that even this summary 
review makes our wonder at the length 
of its duration cease. One remark 
seems worthy of special notice. The 
usual complaint of Protestants against 
the council was, and is, that it was too 
much under papal influence. Now, 
one of the most notable features of 
its legislation is the great increase of 
the power of bishops. Not only was 
their ordinary authority confirmed 
and extended, but they were made in 
many cases, some of them of no little 
importance, perpetual delegates of the 
apostolic see, so that Philip II. of 
Spain is reported to have said of his 
bishops, that “they went to Trent 
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as parish priests, and returned like so 
many popes.” * So groundless is the 
statement that the papal jealousy of 
episcopal power prevented any really 
salutary reforms. 

Such was the great work of the 
Council of Trent. But a tree is best 
judged by its fruits, and this test will 
give us even a better idea of its im- 
portance and magnitude. Perhaps 
the best encomium of the council is 
that the Catholic of to-day reads with 
astonishment of abuses and measures 
of reform in the sixteenth century. 
The prophecy of Ragazzoni, in his 
often-quoted oration, has been literal- 
ly fulfilled—the names of many of 
the evils of that period have been 
forgotten. Thank God! to under- 
stand the work of Trent, we have to 
study the internal troubles of the 
church of those days in the pages of 
history, for we do not find them in 
our own time. They have utterly 
disappeared. We have already quot- 
ed Hallam on the revival of faith 
and piety in the church that was the 
immediate effect of the council. All 
historians agree that the triumphs of 
Protestantism closed with the first 
fifty years of its existence. After 
that it gradually declined. “We 
see,” says Macaulay in his famous 
Edinburgh Review article on the 
papacy, “that during two hundred 
and fifty years Protestantism has 
made no conquests worth speaking 
of. Nay, we believe that as far as 
there has been a change, that change 
has been in favor of the Church of 
Rome.” Hallam has noticed the 
same fact, and assigned its real 
causes; we shall give his words, as, 
with a few obvious exceptions, they 
might have been written by a Catho- 
lic: “ The prodigious increase of the 
Protestant party in Europe, after the 
‘middle of the (sixteenth) century, did 


* Pallav. Hist. Appar. ch. 9, § 4. 
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not continue more than a few years, 
It was checked and fell back, not 
quite so rapidly or completely as it 
came on, but so as to leave the an- 
tagonist church in perfect security.” 
He goes on to give the causes of the 
reaction. The influence of the Coun- 
cil of Trent in its reform of the clergy, 
both secular and regular, (we have 
already given his words,) is mention- 
ed as the principal cause; and, “ far 
above all the rest,” he says, “the 
Jesuits were the instruments of re- 
gaining France and Germany to the 
church they served.” “They con- 
quered us,” says Ranke, “ on our own 
ground, in our own homes, and strip- 
ped us of a part of our country.” 
The following passages will give some 
idea of the extent and causes of the 
change: 


“ Protestantism, as late as 1578, might 
be deemed preponderant in all the Austrian 
dominions, except the Tyrol. In the Po- 
lish diets, the dissidents, as they were call- 
ed, met their opponents with vigor and suc- 
cess. The ecclesiastical principalities were 
full of Protestants ; and even in the chap- 
ters some of them might be found. But 
the contention was unequal, from the differ- 
ent characters of the parties ; religious zeal 
and devotion, which, fifty years before, had 
overthrown the ancient rites in northern 
Germany, were now more invigorating sen- 
timents in those who rescued them from 
further innovation. In religious struggles, 
where there is any thing like an equality of 
forces, the question soon comes to be, which 
party will make the greatest sacrifice for its 
own faith? And, while the Catholic self- 
devotion had grown far stronger, there was 
much more secular cupidity, lukewarmness, 
and formality in the Lutheran Church. In 
a very few years the effects of this were 
distinctly seen. The Protestants of the 
Catholic principalities went back into the 
bosom of Rome. In the bishopric of 
Wurtzburg alone, sixty-two thousand con- 
verts are said to have been received in the 
year 1586. The Emperor Rodolph and his 
brother archdukes, by a long series of per- 
secution and banishment, finally, though 
not within this century, almost outrooted 
Protestantism from the hereditary provinces 
of Austria. It is true that these violent 
measures were the proximate cause of so 
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many conversions ; but if the reformed had 
been ardent and united, they were much too 
strong to be thus subdued. In Bohemia, 
accordingly, and in Hungary, where there 
was a more steady spirit, they kept their 
ground, The reaction was not less conspi- 
cuous in other countries, It is asserted that 
the Huguenots had already lost more than 
two thirds of their number in 1580 ; * com- 
paratively, I presume, with twenty years be- 
fore ; and the change in their relative posi- 
tion is manifest from all the histories of this 
period. In the Netherlands, though the 
seven united provinces were slowly winning 
their civil and religious liberties at the 
sword’s point, yet West Flanders, once in 
great measure Protestant, became Catholic 
before the end of the century; while the 
Walloon provinces were kept from swerving 
by some bishops of great eloquence and 
excellent lives, as well as by the influence 
of the Jesuits planted at St. Omer and 
Douay. At the close of this period of fifty 
years, the mischief done to the old church 
in its first decennium was very nearly re- 
paired ; the proportion of the two religions 
in Germany coincided with those which had 
existed at the pacification of Passau. The 
Jesuits, however, had begun to encroach a 
little on the proper domain of the Lutheran 
church, 

“ This great revival of the papal religion, 
after the shock it had sustained in the first 
part of the sixteenth century, ought for ever 
to restrain that temerity of prediction so 
frequent in our ears. . . In the year 
1560, every Protestant in Europe doubtless 
anticipated the overthrow of popery ; the 
Catholics could have found little else to 
warrant hope than their trust in heaven. 
The late rush of many nations toward de- 
mocratital opinions has not been so rapid 
and so general as the change of religion 
about that period. It is important and in- 
teresting to inquire what stemmed this cur- 
rent. We readily acknowledge the pru- 
dence, firmness, and unity of purpose that 
for the most part distinguished the court of 
Rome, the obedience of its hierarchy, the 
severity of intolerant laws, and the search- 
ing rigor of: the Inquisition, the resolute 
adherence of great princes to the Catholic 
faith, the influence of the Jesuits over edu- 
cation ; but these either existed before, or 
would at least not have been sufficient to 
withstand an overwhelming force of opinion, 
It must be acknowledged that there was a 
principle of vitality in that religion, inde- 
pendent of its external strength. By the 


* In a note, quoting Ranke as authority, he adds, 
“ The number is rather startling.” 


side of its secular pomp, its relaxation of 
morality, there had always been an in- 
tense flame of zeal and devotion. Supersti- 
tion, it might be, in the many, fanaticism in 
a few; but both of these imply the quali- 
ties which, while they subsist, render a reli- 
gion indestructible. That revival of an ar- 
dent zeal, through which the Franciscans 
had, in the thirteenth century, with some 
good and much more evil effect, spread a 
popular enthusiasm over Europe, was once 
more displayed in counteraction of those 
new doctrines that themselves had drawn 
their life from a similar development of 
moral emotion.” * 


In the Council of Trent were again 
fulfilled the words of the prophet 
concerning the Messiah: “ Behold, 
he cometh. . . like a refining fire, and 
like the fuller’s herb; and he shall sit 
refining and cleansing the silver: and 
he shall purify the sons of Levi, and 
shall refine them as gold, and as sil- 
ver; and they shall offer sacrifices to 
the Lord in justice; and the sacri- 
fice shall please the Lord, as in the 
days of old, and in the ancient 
years.” + 

The zeal of the fathers did not, it 
is true, succeed in bringing back all 
the Protestants; but neither did the 
Council of Nice succeed with the 
Arians, or that of Ephesus with the 
Nestorians, or that of Chalcedon 
with the followers of Eutyches. But 
they kept the Catholic faith pure; 
they sternly applied the pruning-hook 
to the numerous excrescences which 
had been allowed to accumulate. 
God blessed their work ; and the tree 
of tife, planted by running waters, 
again produced new flowers and 
fruits of holiness. 

Though from the moment the de- 
crees were solemnly approved by the 
holy see, with the exception of that 
on clandestine marriages, for which 
special provision had been made, 
they commenced to be obligatory on 
the whole church; yet it was thought 


* Lit. of Europe, Part ii. c. 2, §§ 14, 15. 
t Mal. iii. 2-4. 
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well to obtain a special promulgation 
in the different Catholic countries of 
Europe. The republic of Venice 
and the king of Portugal first gave 
the example; Philip II. of Spain fol- 
lowed, and was imitated, after some 
little delay in the hope of reconciling 
the Protestants, by the German em- 
peror. France, then governed by 
Catharine of Medici, alone, of Catho- 
lic countries, refused. The excuse 
given was, principally, the turbulence 
of the Huguenots; the real reason, 
the desire to preserve certain royal 
prerogatives in church matters,* with 
which the reforms of the council in- 
terfered. So, in the name of Gallican 
liberties and royal privileges, the dis- 
ciplinary portion was not published 
in France. Most of the measures 
were actually adopted by the bishops 
in provincial councils; but the seed 
of great evils was sown. ‘These same 
liberties, so called, rendered possible 
the chicanery by which the Jansen- 
ists subsequently sought to elude the 
solemn condemnations of the holy 
see; and at the revolution gave the 
idea of the civil constitution of the 
clergy, rather than accept which so 
many noble bishops and priests glad- 
ly met death. But the French Church 
has tired of them ; a terrible experience 
has taught her that the only true safe- 
guard of her liberty is, in a close 
union with the see of him to whom 
Christ confided the duty of strength- 
ening his brethren. In regard to the 
decrees on faith, there was never any 
hesitancy in France; and we owe 


*One of these was the power of giving regular 
benefices in commendam, that is, conferring the style, 
title, rank, and revenues of abbot, or other religious 
superior, on some one not a member of the religious 
community, who enjoyed the advantages but never 
performed the duties of his office. ‘Two evils follow- 
ed: 1. An ecclesiastical benefice was a mere matter 
of political patronage, and liab!e to be conferred on 
unworthy persons. e. Owing to the absence ef the chief 
superior, discipline became very relaxed in religious 
communities so afflicted. At least one regular con- 
gregation, in France, entirely died out on this ac- 
count. 
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some of our very best apologetic or 
controversial works against Protest- 
antism to zealous and learned writers 
of that nation. 

One remarkable consequence of 
the council was a great outpouring 
of the spirit of sanctity. St. Charles 
Borromeo, as prime minister of his 
uncle, Pius IV., contributed greatly 
to its successful termination. After- 
ward, as archbishop of Milan, he set 
an example of enforcing its decrees 
which has ever since served as a rule 
for zealous bishops. He changed 
the face of affairs in Lombardy, and 
may be said to have led the way in 
practically carrying the reforms into 
effect. Numbers of holy bishops aid- 
ed him, or imitated his example ; and 
before he died the new discipline was 
well established. At Rome, St. Phi- 
lip Neri excited in a wonderful way 
the spirit of zeal in the clergy, and of 
piety in the laity; and his work and 
example remain to this day. It is 
impossible not to be struck with the 
new spirit that had seized the papal 
court. The popes themselves were 
men not only of blameless lives, but 
zealous and active for the good of 
religion. A glance at Ranke’s history 
—especially the notes at the end— 
will satisfy the reader of this; while 
Catholic works abound in edifying 
accounts. Such men as Baronius 
and Bellarmine were ornaments of 
the Sacred College, not only for their 
learning, but for their solid, extraor- 
dinary piety, which has barely failed 
of obtaining the honors of the altar. 
The Society of Jesus, and other reli- 
gious orders, were seminaries of vir- 
tues, of zeal, of missionary spirit ; and 
the heralds of the cross went to the 
very ends of the earth to bring the 
glad tidings of salvation to those sit- 
ting in darkness. Every state and 
condition of life has its saints of this 
period. St. Mary Magdalen di Pazzi, 
the nun; St. Francis Borgia, the rich 
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man whe gave up all for Christ; St. 
Felix of Cantalice, the unlettered lay 
brother; St. Aloysius, the pattern of 
youth; St. Francis Xavier, the apos- 
tle ; St. Charles, the model bishop ; St. 
Philip Neri, the perfect secular priest ; 
St. Pius V., the pope who added to 
his triple crown the fourth, and great- 
est, of sanctity; and many others, 
whose names are not so well known 
to the world. It was emphatically 
the age of saints: war always pro- 
duces heroes. 

There have been shortcomings since 
Trent, because the church has her 
human as well as her divine elément, 
and heresies and scandals, it was fore- 
told by her divine Founder, must 
come; but, by far, not so many as be- 
fore it. The contrast between the 
ease with which Pius IX. convokes a 
general council and the difficulties 
with which his predecessors had to 
contend in the sixteenth century, is 
so plain as to require no comment, 
and, at the same time, affords strik- 
ing evidence of the efficacy of the 
work done at Trent. It was a great 
work, in every sense of the word. It 


met from the beginning with great 
difficulties, which were overcome by 
equal constancy ; it was devised and 
executed by men great in learning, 
prudence, and zeal; it effected a reac- 
tion in favor of Catholicity than which 
there never occurred “one on a 
larger scale in the annals of man- 
kind ;”* it thoroughly purified the 
church from wretched and inveterate 
abuses; it revived a spirit of sanctity 
that emulated the palmiest days of 
the church ; and it has handed down 
to us the boon of pure faith and strict 
observance which our unfortunate op- 
ponents cannot but admire, even 
though they attempt to decry it. While 
Protestantism was pulling down, the 
council built up on a sure founda- 
tion ; and its work has been lasting. 

Through the lapse of three centu- 
ries the grateful church has ever re- 
echoed, as she re-echoes at this day, 
the acclamation of the Cardinal of 
Lorraine, “The sacred ecumenical 
Council of Trent—let us profess its 
faith; let us always observe its de- 
crees. Semper confiteamur, semper 
servemus.” 
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““Anp He answered them nothing.” 


O micuty Nothing! unto thee, 

Nothing, we owe all things that be. 

God spake once when He all things made, 
He saved all when He nothing said. 

The world was made of nothing then ; 

’Tis made by nothing now again. 


* Hallam. 


CRASHAW. 


Lit. of Eur. Part ii. ch. 2, § 6. 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF CONRAD VON BOLANDEN, 


ANGELA. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE BUREAUCRAT AND THE SWALLOWS, 


HERR FRANK returned to the city. 
Before he went he took advantage of 
the absence of Richard, who had gone 
out about nine o’clock, to converse 
with Klingenberg about matters of 
importance. They satin the doctor’s 
studio, the window of which was 
open. Frank closed it before he be- 
gan the conversation. 

“ Dear friend, I must speak to you 
about a very distressing peculiarity of 
my son. I do so because I know 
your influence over him, and I hope 
much from it.” 

Klingenberg listened with surprise, 
for Herr Frank had begun in great 
earnestness and seemed greatly de- 
pressed. 

“On our journey from the city, I 
discovered in Richard, to my great 
surprise, a deep-seated antipathy, al- 
most an abhorrence of women. He 
is determined never to marry. He 
considers marriage a misfortune, in- 
asmuch as it binds a man to the 
whims and caprices of a wife. If I 
had many sons, Richard’s idiosyncrasy 
would be of little consequence; but as 
he is my only son and very stubborn 
in his preconceived opinions, you 
will see how very distressing it must 
be to me.” 

“What is the cause of this antipa- 
thy of your son to women ?” 

Herr Frank related Richard’s ac- 
count of his meeting with Isabella 
and his knowledge of the unhappy 
marriage of his friend Emil. 

“Do you not think that experi- 
ences of this kind must repel a noble- 


minded young man ?” said the doc- 
tor. 

“ Admitted! But Isabella and Laura 
are exceptions, and exceptions by no 
means justify my son’s perverted judg- 
ment of women. I told him this. 
But he still declared that Isabella 
and Laura were the rule and not the 
exception; that the women of the 
present day follow a perverted taste; 
and that the wearing of crinoline, a 
costume he detests, proves this.” 

“JT know,” said the doctor, “ that 
Richard abominates crinoline. Last 
year he expressed his opinion about 
it, and I had to agree with him.” 

“ My God!” said the father, aston- 
ished, “ you certainly would not en- 
courage my son in his perverted opin- 
ion ?” 

“ No,” returned the doctor quietly ; 
“but you must not expect me to con- 
demn sound opinions. His judg- 
ment of woman is prejudiced—grant- 
ed. But observe well, my dear Frank. 
This judgment is at the same time a 
protest ofa noble nature against the age 
of crinoline. Your son expects much 
of women. Superficiality, vanity, 
passion for dress, fickleness, and so 
forth, do not satisfy his sense of 
propriety. Marriage, to him, is an 
earnest, holy union. He _ would 
unite himself to a well-disposed wo- 
man, to a noble soul who would love 
her husband and her duties, but not 
to a degenerate specimen of woman- 
kind. Such I conceive to have been 
the reasons which have produced in 
your son this antipathy.” 

“T believe you judge rightly,” an- 
swered Frank. “ But it must appear 
clear to Richard that his views are 
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unjust, and that there are always wo- 
men who would realize his expecta- 
tions.” 

The doctor thought for a moment, 
and a significant smile played over 
his features. 

“This must become clear to him 
and it will become clear to 
him sooner, perhaps, than you ex- 
pect,” said the doctor. 

“T do not understand you, doc- 
tor.” 

“ Yesterday we met Angela,” said 
Klingenberg. “This Angela is an 
extraordinary being of dazzling 
beauty ; almost the incarnation of 
Richard’s ideal. I told him of her 
fine qualities, which he was inclined 
to question. But happily I was able 
to establish these qualities by facts. 
Now, as Angela lives but a mile from 
here and as the simple customs of 
the country render access to the fa- 
ily easy, I have not understood the 
character of your son if he does not 
take advantage of this opportunity 
to become more intimately acquaint- 
ed with Angela, even if his object 
were only to confirm his former opin- 
ions of women. If he knew Angela 
more intimately, it is my firm convic- 
tion that his aversion would soon 
change into the most ardent affec- 
tion.” 

“ Who is this Angela ?” 

“The daughter of your neighbor, 
Siegwart.” 

Frank looked at the doctor with 
open mouth and staring eyes. 

“ Siegwart’s daughter !” he gasped. 
“No, I will never consent to such a 
connection.” 

“ Why not ?” 

“ Well—because the Siegwart fam- 
ly are not agreeable to me.” 

“That is no reason. Siegwart is 
an excellent man, rich, upright, and 
respected by the whole neighbor- 
hood. Why does he happen to ap- 
pear so unfavorably in your eyes?” 


—yes, 
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Frank was perplexed. He might 
have reasons and yet be ashamed to 
give them. 

“ Ah!” said the doctor, smiling, 
“it is now for you to lay aside preju- 
dice.” 

“An explanation is not possible,” 
said Frank. “ But my son will rather 
die a bachelor than marry Siegwart’s 
daughter.” 

Klingenberg shrugged his shoul- 
ders. ‘There was a long pause. 

“T renew my request, my friend,” 
urged Frank. “Convince my son 
of his errors.” 

“T will try to meet your wishes,” 
returned Klingenberg. “ Perhaps 
this daughter of Siegwart will afford 
efficient aid.” 

“ My son’s liberty will not be re- 
stricted. He may visit the Siegwart 
family when he wishes. But in mat- 
ters where the mature mind of 
the father has to decide, I shall al- 
ways act ‘according to my better 
judgment.” 

The doctor again shrugged his 
shoulders. They shook hands, and 
in ten minutes after Herr Frank was 
off for the train. Richard had left 
Frankenhdhe two hours before. He 
passed quickly through the vineyard. 
A secret power seemed to impel 
the young man. He glanced often 
at Siegwart’s handsome dwelling, and 
hopeful suspense agitated his counte- 
nance. When he reached the lawn, 
he slackened his pace. He would 
reflect, and understand clearly the 
object of his visit. He came to ob- 
serve Angela, whose character had 
made such a strong impression on 
him and who threatened to compel 
him to throw his present opinions of 
women to the winds. He would at 
the same time reflect on the conse- 
quences of this possible change to: 
his peace and liberty. 

“ Angela is beautiful, very beauti- 
ful, far more so than a hundred 
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others who are beautiful but wear 
crinoline.” He had written in his 
diary : 

“ Of what value is corporal beauty that 
fades when it is disfigured by bad customs 
and caprices? I admit that I have never 
yet met any woman so graceful and charm- 
ing as Angela; but this very circumstance 
warns me to be careful that my judgment 
may not be dazzled, If it turns out that 
Angela sets herself up as a religious co- 
quette or a Pharisee, her fine figure is only 
a deceitful mask of falsehood, and my opin- 
ion would again be verified. I must make 
observations with great care.” 


Frank reviewed these resolutions 
as he passed slowly over the lawn, 
where some servants were employed, 
who greeted him respectfully as he 
passed. In the hall he heard a man’s 
voice that came from the same room 
he had entered on his first visit. 
The door was open, and the voice 
spoke briskly and warmly. 

Frank stopped for a moment and 
heard the voice say, 

“ Miss Angela is as lovely as ever.” 

These words vibrated disagreeably 
in Richard’s soul, and urged him to 
know the man from whom they 
came. 

Herr Siegwart went to meet the 
visitor and offered him his hand. 
The other gentleman remained sit- 
ting, and looked at Frank with state- 
ly indifference. 

“Herr Frank, my esteemed neigh- 
bor of Frankenhdhe,” said Siegwart, 
introducing Frank. 

The gentleman rose and made a 
stiff bow. 

“The Assessor von Hamm,” con- 
tinued the proprietor. 

Frank made an equally stiff and 
somewhat colder bow. 

The three sat down. 

While Siegwart rang the bell, 
Richard cast a searching glance at 
the assessor who had said, “ An- 
gela is as lovely as ever.” 

The assessor had _a pale, studious 
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color, regular features in which there 
was an expression of official impor- 
tance. Frank, who was a fine ob- 
server, thought he had never seen 
such a perfect and sharply defined 
specimen of the bureaucratic type. 
Every wrinkle in the assessor’s fore- 
head told of arrogance and absolu- 
tism. The red ribbon in the button- 
hole of Herr von Hamm excited 
Frank’s astonishment. He thought 
it remarkable that a young man of 
four or five and twenty could have 
merited the ribbon of an order. He 
might infer from this that decorations 
and merit do not necessarily go to- 
gether. 

“ How glad I am that you have 
kept your word!” said Siegwart to 
Frank complacently. “ How is your 
father ?” 

“ Very well; he goes this morning 
to the city, where business calls him.” 

“ T have often admired your father’s 
attentions to Dr. Klingenberg,” said 
Siegwart after a short pause. “He 
has for years had FrankenhGdhe pre- 
pared for the accommodation of the 
doctor. You are Klingenberg’s con- 
stant companion, and I do not doubt 
but such is the wish of your father. 
And your father tears himself from 
his business and comes frequently 
from the city to see that the doctor’s 
least wish is realized. I have observ- 
ed this these last eight years, and I 
have often thought that the doctor is 
to be envied, on account of this no- 
ble friendship.” 

“You know, I suppose, that the 
doctor saved my father when his life 
was despaired of ?” 

“T know; but there are many phy- 
sicians who have saved lives and 
who do not find such a noble return.” 

These words of acknowledgment 
had something in them very offensive 
to the assessor. He opened and 
shut his eyes and mouth, and cast a 
grudging, envious look at Richard. 
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The servant brought a glass. 

“Try this wine,” said Siegwart; 
“my own growth,” he added with 
some pride. 

They touched glasses. Hamm put 
his glass to his lips, without drinking; 
Frank tasted the noble liquor with 
the air of a connoisseur; while Sieg- 
wart’s smiling gaze rested on him. 

“Excellent! I do not remember 
to have drank better Burgundy.” 

“ Real Burgundy, neighbor—real 
Burgundy. I brought the vines from 
France.” 

“Do you not think the vines de- 
generate with us?” said Frank. 

“They have not degenerated yet. 
Besides, proper care and attention 
make up for the unsuitableness of 
our soil and climate. 

“You would oblige me, Herr Sieg- 
wart, if you would preserve me some 
shoots when you next trim them.” 

“With pleasure. I had them set 
last year; they shot forth fine roots, 
and I can let you have any number 
of shoots.” 

“Ts it not too late to plant them ?” 

“Just the right time. Our vine- 
growers generally set them too early. 
It should be done in May, and not 
in April. Shall I send them over ?” 

* You are too kind, Herr Siegwart. 
My request must certainly destroy 
your plan in regard to those shoots.” 

“ Not at all; I have all I can use. 
It gives me great pleasure to be able 
to accommodate a neighbor. It’s set- 
tled; I'll send over the Burgundies 
this evening.” 

It was clear to Hamm that Sieg- 
wart desired to be agreeable to the 
wealthy Frank. The assessor opened 
and shut his eyes and mouth, and 
fidgeted about in his chair. While he 
inwardly boiled and fretted, he very 
properly concluded that he must con- 
sider himself offended. From the 
moment of Frank’s arrival, the pro- 
prietor had entirely forgotten him. 
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He was about to leave, in order not 
to expose his nerves to further ex- 
citement, when chance afforded him 
an opportunity to give vent to his 
ill-humor. 

Two boys came running into the 
room. They directed their bright 
eyes to Siegwart, and their childish, 
joyful faces, seemed to say, 

“ Here we are again; you know 
very well what we want.” 

One of them carried a tin box in 
his hand; there was a lock on the box, 
and a small opening in the top—evi- 
dently a money-box. 

“ Gelobt sei Jesus Christus,” said 
the children, and remained standing 
near the door. 

“In Ewigkeit,” returned Siegwart. 
“ Are you there again, my little ones ? 
That’s right; come here, Edward.” 
And Siegwart took out his purse and 
dropped a few pennies into the 
box. 

“ A savings-box ? Who gave the 
permission ?” said the assessor in a 
tone that frightened the children, as- 
tonished Richard, and caused Sieg- 
wart to look with embarrassment at 
the questioner. 

“ For the pope, Herr von Hamm,” 
said Siegwart. 

The official air of the assessor be- 
came more severe. 

“ The ordinances make no excep- 
tions,” retorted Hamm. “The ordi- 
nances forbid all collections that are 
not officially permitted.” And he 
eyed the box as if he had a notion to 
confiscate it. 

Perhaps the lads noticed this, for 
they moved backward to the door 
and suddenly disappeared from the 
room. 

“T beg pardon, Herr Assessor,” 
said Siegwart. ‘“ The Peter-pence is 
collected in the whole Catholic world, 
and the Catholics of Salingen thought 
they ought to assist the head of their 
church, who is so sorely pressed, and 
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who has been robbed of his posses- 
sions,” 

“T answer—the ordinances make 
no exceptions ; the Peter-pence comes 
under the ordinances. I find myself 
compelled to interpose against this 
trespass.” 

“ But the Peter-pence is collected in 
the whole country, Herr von Hamm! 
Why, even in the public journals we 
read the results of this collection, 
and I have never heard that the gov- 
ernment forbade the Peter-pence.” 

“ Leave the government out of the 
question. I stand on my instructions. 
The government forbids all collections 
unless permission is granted. You 
must not expect an official to connive 
at an open breach of the ordinances. 
I will do my duty and remind the 
burgomaster of Salingen that he has 
not done his.” 

The occurrence was very annoy- 
ing to Siegwart; this could be seen 
in his troubled countenance. He 
thought of the reproof of the timid 
burgomaster, and feared that the 
collection might in future be stop- 
ped. 

“You have the authority, Herr 
Assessor, to permit it; I beg you will 
do so.” 

“The request must be made in 
written official form,” said Hamm. 
“ You know, Herr Siegwart, that I am 
disposed to comply with your wishes, 
but I regret I cannot do so in the 
present case; and I must openly con- 
fess I oppose the Peter-pence on prin- 
ciple. ‘The temporal power of the 
pope has become unnecessary. Why 
support an untenable dominion ?” 

“ I consider the temporal power of 
the pope to be a necessity,” said Sieg- 
wart emphatically. “If the pope 
were not an independent prince, but 
the subject of another ruler, he 
would in many things have to gov- 
ern the church according to the mind 
and at the command of his superior. 
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Sound common sense tells us that 
the pope must be free.” 

“ Certainly, as far as I am con- 
cerned,” returned Hamm. “ But why 
drain the money out of the coun- 
try for an object that cannot be ac- 
complished? I tell you that the 
political standing of the bankrupt 
papal government will not be saved 
by the Peter-pence.” 

“ Permit me to observe, Herr As- 
sessor, that I differ with you entirely. 
The papal government is by no 
means bankrupt—quite the contrary. 
Until the breaking out of the Franco- 
Sardinian revolution, its finances were 
as well managed and flourishing as 
those of any state in Europe. I will 
convince you of this in a moment.” 
He went to the bookcase and 
handed the assessor a newspaper. 
“These statistics will convince you 
of the correctness of my assertion.” 

“ As the documents to prove these 
statements are wanting, I have great 
reason to doubt their correctness,” said 
Hamm. “ Paper will not refuse ink, 
and in the present case the pen was 
evidently driven by a friendly hand.” 

“Why do you draw this conclu- 
sion ?” 

“ From the contradictions between 
this account of the papal finances and 
that given by all independent editors.” 

“ Permit me to call that editor not 
‘an independent,’ but a ‘ friend of the 
church.’ The enemies of the church 
will not praise a church which they 
hate. The papal government is the 
most calumniated government on 
earth; and calumny and falsehood 
perform wonders in our times. ‘I'he 
Italian situation furnishes at present 
a most striking illustration. The 
king of Piedmont has been raised to 
the rulership of Italy by the unani- 
mous voice of the people—so say the 
papers. But the revolution in the 
greater part of Italy at the present 
time proves that the unanimous voice 
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of the people was a sham, and that 
the Piedmontese government is ha- 
ted and despised by the majority of 
the Italians. It is the same in many 
other things. If falsehood and cal- 
umny were not the order of the day, 
falsehood and calumny would not sit 
crowned on the throne.” 

“Right!” said Richard. “It is 
indisputable. It is nothing but the 
depravity of the times that enables 
the emperor to domineer over the 
world.” 

Siegwart heard Frank’s observation 
with pleasure. Hamm read this in the 
open countenance of the proprietor, 
and he made a movement as though 
he would like to tramp on Frank’s 
toes. 

“ T admit the flourishing condition 
of the former Papal States,” said 
Hamm, with a mock smile. “I will 
also admit that the former subjects 
of the pope, who have been impover- 
ished by the hungry Piedmontese, 
desire the milder papal government. 
‘There is good living under the cro- 
zier, says an old proverb. But what 
does all this amount to? Does the 
beautiful past overthrow the accom- 
plished facts of the present? The 
powers have determined to put an end 
to papal dominion. The powers 
have partly accomplished this. Can 
the Peter-pence change the pro- 
gramme of the powers? Certainly 
not. The papal government must 
go the way of all flesh, and if the Ca- 
tholics are taxed for an unattainable 
object, it is, in my opinion, unjust, to 
say the least.” 

The proprietor shook his head 
thoughtfully. “ We consider the ques- 
tion from very different stand-points,” 
said he. “Pius IX. is the head of 
the church—the spiritual father of 
all Catholics. The revolution has 
robbed him of his revenues. Why 
should not Catholics give their father 
assistance ?” 
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“ And I ask,” said Hamm, “ why 
give the pope alms when the powers 
are ready to give him millions ?” 

“ On what conditions, Herr Asses- 
sor P” 

“ Well—on the very natural con- 
dition that he will acknowledge ac- 
complished facts.” 

“You find this condition so natu- 
ral!” said Siegwart, somewhat ex- 
cited. “Do you forget the position 
of the pope? Remember that on 
those very principles of which the 
pope is the highest representative, 
was built the civilization of the pre- 
sent. The pope condemns robbery, 
injustice, violence, and all the princi- 
ples of modern revolution. How can 
the pope acknowledge as accomplish- 
ed facts, results which have sprung 
from injustice, robbery, and violence ? 
The moment the pope does that, he 
ceases to be the first teacher of the 
people and the vicar of Christ on 
earth.” 

“You take a strong religious posi- 
tion, my dear friend,” said Hamm, 
smiling compassionately. 

“T do, most assuredly,” said the 
proprietor with emphasis. “And 
I am convinced that my position is 
the right one.” 

Hamm smiled more complacently 
still. Frank observed this smile; and 
the contemptuous manner of the 
official toward the open, kind-hearted 
proprietor annoyed him. 

“Pius IX. is at any rate a noble 
man,” said he, looking sharply at the 
assessor. ‘There exists a critical 
state of uncertainty in all governments. 
All the courts and principalities look to 
Paris, and the greatest want of princi- 
ple seems to be in the state taxation. 
The pope alone does not shrink; he 
fears neither the anger nor the threats 
of the powers. While thrones are 
tumbling, and Pius IX. is not mas- 
ter in his own house, that remark- 
able man does not make the least 
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concession to the man in power. 
The powers have broken treaties, 
trampled on justice, and there is no 
longer any right but the right of 
revolution—of force. There is noth- 
ing any longer certain; all is confu- 
sion. The pope alone holds aloft the 
banner of right and justice. In his 
manifestoes to the world, he con- 
demns error, falsehood, and injustice. 
The pope alone is the shield of those 
moral forces which have for centuries 
given stability and safety to govern- 
ments. This firmness, this confi- 
dence in the genius of Christianity, 
this unsurpassed struggle of Pius, de- 
serves the highest admiration even 
of those who look upon the contest 
with indifference.” 

Siegwart listened and nodded assent. 
Hamm ate sardines, without paying 
the least attention to the speaker. 

“The Roman love of power is well 
known, and Rome has at all times 
made the greatest sacrifices for it,” 
said he. 

The proprietor drummed with his 
fingers on the table. Frank thought 
he observed him suppressing his an- 
ger, before he answered, 

“Rome does not contend for love 
of dominion. She contends for the 
authority of religion, for the main- 
tenance of those eternal principles 
without which there is no civilization. 
This even Herder, who is far from 
being a friend of Rome, admits when 
he says, ‘Without the church, Eu- 
rope would, perhaps, be a prey to 
despots, a scene of eternal discord, 
and a Mogul wilderness.’ Rome’s 
battle is, therefore, very important, 
and honorable. Had it not been for 
her, you would not have escaped the 
bloody terrorisms of the power-scek- 
ing revolution. Think of French 
liberty at present, think of the large 
population of Cayenne, of the Nea- 
politan prisons, where thousands of 
innocent men hopelessly languish.” 
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“ You have not understood me, my 
dear Siegwart. Take an example for 
illustration. The press informs us 
almost daily of difficulties between the 
government and the clergy. The 
cause of this trouble is that the latter 
are separated from and wish to oppose 
the former. To speak plainly, the 
Catholic clergy are non-conforming. 
They will not give up that abnormal 
position which the moral force of past 
times conceded to them. But in or- 
ganized states, the clergy, the bish- 
ops, and the pastors should be noth- 
ing more than state officials, whose 
rule of conduct is the command of 
the sovereign.” 

“ That is to make the church the 
servant of the state,” said Siegwart. 
“ Religion, stripped of her divine title, 
would be nothing more than the tool 
of the minister to restrain the peo- 
ple.” 

“Well, yes,” said the official very 
coolly. “ Religion is always a strong 
curb on the rough, uneducated masses; 
and if religion restrains the ignorant, 
supports the moral order and the 
government, she has fulfilled her 
mission.” 

The proprietor opened wide his 
eyes. 

“ Religion, according to my belief, 
educates men not for the state but 
for their eternal destiny.” 

“Perfectly right, Herr Siegwart, 
according to your view of the ques- 
tion. I admire the elevation of your 
religious convictions, which all men 
cannot rise up to.” 

A mock smile played on the asses- 
sor’s pale countenance as he said this. 
Siegwart did not observe it; but 
Frank did. 

“Tf I understand you rightly, Herr 
Assessor, the clergy are only state 
officials in clerical dress.” 

The assessor nodded his head con- 
descendingly, and continued to soak 
a sardine in olive-oil and take it be- 
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tween his knife and fork as Frank 
began to speak. The fine-feeling 
Frank felt nettled at this contempt, 
and immediately chastised Hamm for 
his want of politeness. 

“ T take your nod for an affirmative 
answer to my question,” said he. 
“You will allow me to observe that 
your view of the position and pur- 
pose of the clergy must lead to the 
most absurd consequences.” 

The assessor turned an ashy color. 
He threw himself back on the sofa 
and looked at the speaker with scorn- 
ful severity. 

“ My view is that of every enlight- 
ened statesman of the nineteenth cen- 
tury,” said he proudly. “ How can 
you, a mere novice in state matters, 
come to such a conclusion.” 

“ T come to it by sound thinking,” 
said Frank haughtily. “If the clergy 
are only the servants of the state, 
they are bound in the exercise of 
their functions to follow the instruc- 
tions of the state.” 

“Very natural,” said the official. 

“Tf the government think a 
change in the church necessary, say 
the separation of the school from the 
church, the abolition of festivals, the 
appointing of infidel professors to 
theological chairs, the compiling of 
an enlightened catechism—and all 
these relate to the spirit of the times 
or the supposed welfare of the state 
—then the clergy must obey.” 

“ That is self-evident,” said the as- 
sessor. 

“ You see I comprehend your idea 
of the supreme power of the state,” 
continued Frank. “ The state is su- 
preme. The church must be depriv- 
ed of all independence. She must 
not constitute a state within a state. 
If it seems good to a minister to abol- 
ish marriage as a sacrament, or the 
confessional, or to subject the teach- 
ing of the clergy to a revision by the 
civil authority, because a majority of 
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the chambers wish it, or because the 
spirit of the age demands it, then 
the opposition of the clergy would be 
illegal and their resistance disobedi- 
ence.” 

“ Naturally—naturally,” said the 
official impatiently. “Come, now, 
let us have the proof of your asser- 
tion.” 

“ Draw the conclusions from what 
I have said, Herr Assessor, and you 
have the most striking proof of the 
absurdity and ridiculousness of your 
gagged state church,” said Frank 
haughtily. 

“ How so, how so?” cried Hamm 
inquiringly. 

“Simply thus: If the priest must 
preach according to the august in- 
structions of the state and not accord- 
ing to the principles of religious dog- 
ma, he would then preach Badish in 
Baden, Hessish in Hesse, Bavarian 
in Bavaria, Mecklenburgish in Meck- 
Jenburg ; in short, there would be as 
many sects as there are states and 
principalities. And these sects would 
be constantly changing, as the cham- 
bers or ministerial instructions would 
command orallow. All religion would 
cease ; for it would be no longer the ex- 
pression of the divine will and revela- 
tion, but the work of the chambers and 
the princes. Such a religion would 
be contemptible in the eyes of every 
thinking man. I would not give a 
brass button for such a religion.” 

“You go too far, Herr Frank,” 
said Hamm. “ Religion has a divine 
title, and this glory must be retained.” 

“ Then the clergy must be free.” 

“ Certainly, that is clear,” said the 
assessor as he arose, and, with a 
smiling face, bowed lowly. Angela 
had entered the hall, and in con- 
sequence of Hamm’s greeting was 
obliged to come into the room. She 
might have returned from a walk, for 
she wore a straw hat and a light 
shawl was thrown over her shoulders. 
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She led by the hand her little sister 
Eliza, a charming child of four years. 

The sisters remained standing near 
the door. Eliza looked with won- 
dering eyes at the stranger, whose 
movements were very wonderful to 
the mind of the little one, and whose 
pale face excited her interest. 

Angela’s glance seemed to have 
blown away all the official dust that 
remained in the soulof Hamm. The 
assessor was unusually agreeable. 
His face lost its obstinate expression, 
and became light and animated. 
Even its color changed to one of life 
and nature. 

To Richard, who liked to take 
notes, and whose visit to Siegwart’s 
had no other object, the change that 
could be produced in a bureaucrat 
by such rare womanly beauty was 
very amusing. He had arisen and 
stepped back a little. He observed 
the assessor carefully till a smile be- 


tween astonishment and pity lit up’ 


his countenance. He then looked 
at Angela, who stood motionless 
on the same spot. It seemed 
to require great resignation on 
her part to notice the flattering 
speech and obsequious attentions of 
the assessor. Richard observed that 
her countenance was tranquil, but her 
manner more grave than usual. She 
still held the little one by the hand, 
who pressed yet closer to her the 
nearer the wonderful man came. 
Hamm’s voice rose to a tone of en- 
thusiasm, and he took a step or two 
toward the object of his reverence, 
when a strange enemy confronted 
him. Some swallows had come in 
with Angela. Till now they were 
quiet and seemed to be observing the 
assessor; but when he approached 
Angela, briskly gesticulating, the 
swallows raised their well-known 
shrill cry of anxiety, left their perches 
and fluttered around the official. In- 
terrupted in the full flow of his elo- 
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quence, he struck about with his 
hands to frighten them. The swal- 
lows only became the noisier, and 
their fluttering about Hamm assumed 
a decidedly warlike character. They 
seemed to consider him as a danger- 
ous enemy of Angela whom they 
wished to keep off. Richard looked 
on in wonder, Siegwart shook his 
head and stroked his beard, and An- 
gela smiled at the swallows. 

“These are abominable creatures,” 
cried Hamm warding them off. 
“ Why, such a thing never happened 
to me before. Off with you! you 
troublesome wretches.” 

The birds flew out of the room, 
still screaming; and their shrill cries 
could be heard high up in the air. 

“The swallows have a grudge 
against you,” said Siegwart. “They 
generally treat only the cats and 
hawks in this way.” 

“Perhaps they have been fright- 
ened at this red ribbon,” returned 
Hamm. 


“T regret, my dear young 
lady, to have frightened your little 


pets. When I come again, I will 
leave the object of their terror at 
home.” 

“You should not deprive yourself 
of an ornament which has an honora- 
ble significance on account of the 
swallows, particularly as we do not 
know whether it was really the red 
color that displeased them,” said she. 

“You think, then, Miss Angela, 
that there is something else about me 
they dislike ?” 

*“ T do not know, Herr Assessor.” 

“Oh! if I only knew the cause of 
their displeasure,” said Hamm enthu- 
siastically. “You have an affection 
for the swallows, and I would not dis- 
please any thing that you love.” 

She answered by an inclination, 
and was about to leave the room. 

“ Angela,” said her father, “here is 
Herr Frank, to whom you are under 
obligations.” 
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She moved a step or two toward 
Richard. 

“ Sir,” said she gently, “ you return- 
ed some things that were valuable to 
me; were it not for your kindness, 
they would probably have been lost. 
I thank you.” 

A formal bow was Frank’s answer. 
Hamm stood smiling, his searching 
glance alternating between the state- 
ly young man and Angela. But in 
the manner of both he observed 
nothing more than reserve and cold 
formality. 

Angela left the room. The assessor 
sat down on the sofa and poured out 
a glass of wine. 

Eliza sat on her father’s -knee. 
Richard observed the beautiful child 
with her fine features and golden 
silken locks that hung about her ten- 
der face. The winning expression 
of innocence and gentleness in her 
mild, childish eyes particularly struck 
him. 

“A beautiful, lovely child,” said 
he involuntarily, and as he looked in 
Siegwart’s face he read there a deep 
love and a quiet, fatherly fondness 
for the child. 

“ Eliza is not always as lovely and 
good as she is now,” he returned. 
“ She has still some little faults which 
she must get rid of.” 

“Ves, that’s what Angela said,” 
chattered the little one. “ Angela 
said I must be very good; I must 
love to pray; I must obey my father 
and mother; then the angels who are 
in heaven will love me.” 

“ Can you pray yet, my child,” said 
Richard. 

“Ves, I can say the ‘Our Fa- 
ther’ and the ‘ Hail Mary.’ Angela 
is teaching me many nice prayers.” 

She looked at the stranger a mo- 
ment and said with childish simpli- 
city, " 

* Can you pray too ?” 

“Certainly, my child,” answered 
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Frank, smiling; “but I doubt whe- 
ther my prayers are as pleasing to 
God as yours.” 

“ Angela also said we should not 
lie,” continued Eliza. “The good 
God does not love children who lie.’ 

“ That is true,” said Frank. “ Obey 
your sister Angela.” 

Here the young man was affected 
by a peculiar emotion. He thought 
of Angela as the first instructor of the 
child ; placed near this little innocent, 
she appeared like its guardian angel. 
He saw clearly at this moment the 
great importance of first impressions 
on the young, and thought that in 
after life they would not be oblitera- 
ted. He expressed his thoughts, and 
Siegwart confirmed them. 

“ Tam of your opinion, Herr Frank. 
The most enduring impressions are 
made in early childhood. The germ 
of good must be implanted in the 
tender and susceptible heart of the 
child and there developed. Many, 
indeed most parents overlook this 
important principle of education. 
This is a great and pernicious error. 
Man is born with bad propensities ; 
they grow with his growth and in- 
crease with his strength. In early 
childhood, they manifest themselves 
in obstinacy, wilfulness, excessive 
love of play, disobedience, and a dis- 
position to lie. If these outgrowths 
are plucked up and removed in child- 
hood by careful, religious training, it 
will be much easier to form the heart 
to habits of virtue than in after years, 
Many parents begin to instruct their 
children after they have spoiled 
them. Is thisnot your opinion, Herr 
Assessor ?” 

Hamm was aroused by this sud- 
den question. He had not paid any 
attention to the conversation, but had 
been uninterruptedly stroking _ his 
moustache and gazing abstractedly 
into vacancy. 

“ What did you ask, my dear Sieg- 
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wart ? Whether I am of your opin- 
ion? Certainly, certainly, entirely 
of your opinion. Your views are 
always sound, practical, and matured 
by great experience, as in this case.” 

“Well, I can’t say you were al- 
ways of my opinion,” said Siegwart 
smiling; “have we not just been 
sharply disputing about the Peter- 
pence ?” 

“O my dear friend! as a private 
individual I agree with you entirely 
on these questions; but an official 
must frequently defend in a system 
of government that which he privately 
condemns.” 

Frank perceived Hamm’s object. 
He wished to do away with the un- 
favorable impressions his former ex- 
pressions might have made on the 
proprietor, ‘The reason of this was 
clear to him since he had discovered 
the assessor’s passion for Angela. 

“T am rejoiced,” said Siegwart, 
“that we agree at least in that most 
important matter, religion.” 

Frank remembered his father’s re- 
mark, “The Siegwart family is in- 
tensely clerical and ultramontane.” 
It was new and striking to him to 
see the question of religion consider- 
ed the most important. He con- 
cluded from this, and was confirmed 
in his conclusions by the leading spi- 
rit of the Siegwart family, that, in 
direct contradiction to modern ideas, 
religion is the highest good. 

“ Nevertheless,” said Siegwart, “I 
object to a system of government 
that is inimical to the church.” 

“ And so do I,” sighed the asses- 
sor. 

Richard took his departure. At 
home, he wrote a few hasty lines in 
his diary and then went into the 
most retired part of the garden. 
Here he sat in deep thought till the 
servant called him to dinner. 

“Has Klingenberg not gone out 
yet to-day ?” 


Angela. 


“No, but he has been walking up 
and down. his room for the last two 
hours.” 

Frank smiled. He guessed the 
meaning of this walk, and as they 
both entered the dining-room to- 
gether his conjecture was confirmed. 

The doctor entered somewhat ab- 
ruptly and did not seem to observe 
Richard’s presence. His eyes had 
a penetrating, almost fierce expres- 
sion and his brows were knit. He 
sat down to the table mechanically, 
and ate what was placed before him. 
It is questionable whether he knew 
what he was eating, or even that he was 
eating. He did not speak a word, 
and Frank, who knew his peculiarities, 
did not disturb him by a single sylla- 
ble. This was not difficult, as he 
was busily occupied with his own 
thoughts. 

After the meal was over, Klingen- 
berg came to himself. “My dear 
Richard, I beg your pardon,” said 
he in a tone of voice which was al- 
most tender. “ Excuse my weak- 
ness. I have read this morning a 
scientific article that upsets all my 
previous theories on the subject 
treated of. In the whole field of hu- 
man investigation there is nothing 
whatever certain, nothing firmly es- 
tablished. What one to-day proves 
by strict logic to be true, to-morrow 
another by still stronger logic proves 
to be false. From the time of Aris- 
totle to the present, philosophers 
have disagreed, and the infallible phi- 
losopher will certainly never be born. 
It is the same in all branches. I 
would not be the least astonished if 
Galileo’s system would be proved to 
be false. If the instruments, the 
means of acquiring astronomical 
knowledge, continue to improve, we 
may live to learn that the earth 
stands still and that the sun goes 
waltzing around our little planet. 
This uncertainty is very discouraging 





Angela. 


to the human mind. 
with Faust, 


* It will my heart consume 
That we can nothing know.’ ”’ 


We might say 


“In my humble opinion,” said 
Frank, “ every investigator moves in 
a limited circle. The most profound 
thinker does not go beyond these set 
limits; and if he would boldly over- 
step them, he would be thrown back 
by evident contradiction into that 
circle which Omnipotence has drawn 
around the human intellect.” 

“ Very reasonable, Richard; very 
reasonable. But the desire of know- 
ledge must sometimes be satiated,” 
continued the doctor after a short 
pause. “If the human mind were 
free from the narrow limits of the 
deceptive world of sense, and could 
see and know with pure spiritual 
eyes, the barriers of which you speak 
would fall. Even the Bible assures 
us of this. St. Paul, writing to the 
Corinthians, says, ‘We see now 
through a glass in an obscure man- 
ner, but then face to face; now I 
know in part, but then I shall know 
as I am known.’ I would admire 
St. Paul on account of this passage 
alone if he never had written another. 
How awful is the moral quality of 
the human soul taken in connection 
with its future capacity for know- 
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ledge. And how natural, how evi- 
dent, is the connection. The human 
mind will receive knowledge from 
the source of all knowledge—God, in 
proportion as it has been just and 
good. For this reason our Redeem- 
er calls the world of the damned 
‘outer darkness,’ and the world of 
the blessed, the ‘ kingdom of light.’” 

“We sometimes see in that way 
even now,” said Frank after a pause. 
“ The wicked have ideas very differ- 
ent from those of the good. A fri- 
volous spirit mocks at and derides that 
which fills the good with happiness 
and contentment. We might, then, 
say that even in this life man knows 
as he is known.” 

The doctor cast an admiring glance 
at the young man. “We entirely 
agree, my young friend; wickedness 
is to the sciences what a poisonous 
miasma and the burning rays of the 
sun are to the young plants. Yes, 
vice begets atheism, materialism, and 
every other abortion of thought.” 

Klingenberg arose. 

“We will meet again at three,” 
said he with a friendly nod. 

Richard took from his room Vogf's 
Physiological Letters, went into the 
garden, and buried himself in its con- 
tents, 


TO BE CONTINUED, 
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MORALITY OF 


WE promised in our last number 
to pay our respects to an infamous 
calumny about Rome, the capital of 
the Christian Church, and seat of the 
Sovereign Pontiffs, Vicars of our 
Lord Jesus Christ upon earth. 

This calumny has been extensively 
circulated. We have found it in each 
one of the works at the head of this 
article, and we suppose it has been 
repeated in many others which have 
not fallen under our observation ; for 
our “ evangelical” journals, as they 
style themselves, and a large portion 
of the secular press, seem to have 
very loose notions of morality where 
the Catholic Church is concerned. 
Every story to her disadvantage will 
be sure to please their public, or to 
supply the want of argument, and 
therefore it is seized upon with eager- 
ness and repeated over the length 
and breadth of the land. It matters 
little to them whether it be true or 
not, so long as it answers the pur- 
pose. It is enough for them that 
somebody or other has started it, 
without inquiring who it was, or 
whether he had any right to make 
such a statement. It is also quite 
immaterial how improbable the story 
may be, or what contradictions it 
may involve, or out of what ingenious 
inferences, by putting this and that 
together, it may be constructed; it 
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suffices that it be something injuri- 
ous to the Catholic religion, and at 
once the end sanctifies the means; 
and God, they seem to think, will 
easily wink at any breach of the com- 
mandment, “Thou shalt not bear 
false witness against thy neighbor,” 
when that neighbor is only a papist. 
Besides, the appetite of the public for 
this sort of thing seems to be so in- 
satiable that they are deemed ready 
to swallow any thing, however it may 
outrage common sense or probability ; 
and therefore they do not fear any 
loss of reputation if they are detected 
in the circulation of the falsehood. 
Corporations are said to have no 
souls, and the reverend editor of a 
religious periodical easily seems to 
absolve himself from any obligation 
which Christian charity or even de- 
cency would seem to impose upon 
him, in regard to the papist, whom 
he readily classes with the infidel or 
the pagan. 

The calumny we are about to re- 
fute furnishes us with an apt illustra- 
tion of these remarks. It wears on 
its face an air of extreme improba- 
bility. It is to this effect: that in 
Rome nearly three fourths of all the 
children born are illegitimate. 

This is simply incredible. When 
we read of half the children in Stock- 
holm, in Protestant Sweden, or in 
Vienna, in Catholic Austria, being 
illegitimate, we can scarcely believe 
the naked statement. Without dis- 
puting the official figures, we look to 
see if there is no way of explaining 
this anomalous state of things—if the 
reality corresponds with the appear- 
ance. The large excess in the num- 
ber of births in proportion to the 
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population, and the existence of a 
large foundking hospital, as in Vienna, 
used by the poorer inhabitants of the 
country around even to a considera- 
ble distance, would lead us to a 
sounder conclusion in regard to its 
social state than the bare inspection 
of the figures. But the supposition 
that three fourths of all the children 
born in Rome or any other city, Pro- 
testant or Catholic, are illegitimate, is 
too exaggerated to be entertained for 
a moment. It seems to find ready 
credence, however; probably through 
some such mental process as this: 
“Catholics are corrupt and vicious. 
Rome is the chief of all Catholic 
cities, and therefore the most corrupt 
and vicious of all, and no story of its 
corruption is too big for belief. The 
more incredible for any other place, 
the more worthy of belief for Rome.” 

But let us come more to details 
about this statement in regard to 
Rome. We quote from Mr. Sey- 
mour’s book: 

“In the Italian statistics of Mittermaier 
we have the number of exposed infants re- 
ceived in Il S, Spirito, I] Conservatorio, and 
other establishments of this class. The 
number received during a series of ten 
years amounts to 31,689. This total dis- 
tributed among the ten years gives as the 
mean, the number of 3160 infants exposed 
annually in the city of Rome.” 

He goes on to say that according 
to Bowring, an agent of the British 
government, the population of Rome 
was 153,678, and the total number 

births was 4373. Hence 
have, 


we 


Total number of births, 
Total number of foundlings, . 


4373 
3160 


And we are left to infer that there 
were only 1213 lawful children born 
in Rome in that year. 

To make a still closer deduction 
from his premises, we should take his 
remark that the population of Rome 
should be taken at the mean of 130,- 
000, instead of 153,678. The mean 


number of births corresponding to 
this would be 3700; hence, in strict- 
ness, we should have, 


Total number of births, . . . 


, * * 3700 
Total number of foundlings, . 


3160 


Total number of lawful children, . . 540 


This is indeed a state of things de- 
scribed by Mr. Seymour as indicating 
“a frightful number of illegitimate 
births, and a number without paral- 
lel of cruel and unnatural mothers.” 
And we may add, it indicates an un- 
paralleled amount of gullibility in any 
one who will entertain for a moment 
such an absurd statement. It would 
be more creditable to Rev. Mr. Sey- 
mour and his friend Rev. L. W. Bacon 
and Zhe New Englander, before circu- 
lating the story, to inquire who Mitter- 
maier is; whether he has said exactly 
what he is quoted to say ; whether he 
was misled about his statements; 
whether some one else has not altered 
what he said ; whether some word has 
not been used in a double sense, to 
carry a wrong impression, or some 
word slipped into the general statement 
to put the reader on the wrong track ; 
in short, to pay great attention and 
be extremely cautious in a matter 
which wears so great an improbability 
on its face. 

The story is an absurd fabrication, 
and very clumsily put together at 
that. “The number of exposed in- 
fants in Il S. Spirito, Il Conserva- 
torio, and other establishments of 
this class, according to Mittermaier, 
amounts to 31,689 in ten years.” 
Mittermaier, or whoever else wrote 
this, proves conclusively that he 
knew very little of what he was 
writing about. There is no such es- 
tablishment as Il Conservatorio in 
Rome. ‘This is not the name of a 
particular place, but a general term 
signifying about what we mean by 
the term “ asylum.” There are more 
than a dozen asylums for children in 
Rome, but only one is a foundling 
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hospital, that of Il S. Spirito. The 
conservatorios or asylums are not “of 
this class,” but of a different class 
altogether. There may have been 
3160 children provided for, annually, 
in Il S. Spirito and all the different 
establishments for children, for what 
we know, and we see no reason to 
dispute the statement; but this is the 
aggregate of children of all ages and 
all sorts, of the sick and destitute, 
and by no means the number of 
foundlings received, or even the num- 
ber of orphans received within a sin- 
gle year. 

There are over 400 children in one 
orphan asylum in Fiftieth street in 
this city, and the aggregate for ten 
years would be over 4000, but to say 
that over 4000 children were received 
there in ten years would be an outrage- 
ous statement. To obtain the real 
number, we should also ascertain the 
average number of years each child 
remains in the institution. 

The hospital of Il S. Spirito 
is the only “foundling hospital” in 
Rome. It receives all the infants 
brought there, and if the person who 
brings them is unwilling to answer, 
he can refuse to do so. It is amply 
sufficient to accommodate all left there; 
has revenue enough, and, in short, 
renders the existence of “any other 
establishment of the sort” entirely 
superfluous. ‘There are branches of 
this institution to which “found- 
lings” are transferred as they grow 
older. The institution looks out for 
them until they can look out for 
themselves; but there is only one 
place where they are received. 

The total number of foundlings 
received in Rome is about goo annu- 
ally.* Maguire says: 

“The number of g00 may seem very 


great as representing the annual average 
received ; but it should be stated that the 


© Rome. By John Francis Maguire, M.P.; p. 169. 
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hospital of Santo Spirito affords an asylum 
not only to the foundlings of Rome, but to 
those of the provinces of Sabina, Frosinone, 
Velletri, and the Comarca, and also dis- 
tricts on the borders of Naples.” 


This number of foundlings does 
not represent the amount of illegiti- 
macy, for very many of the found- 
lings are lawful children. Maguire 
says: 


“Tf it happen, as it often does with peo- 
ple in the humblest condition of life, that 
their family exceed their means of support, 
one of the children is committed to the 
wheel of the foundling hospital of Santo 
Spirito—it might be, with some mark on 
its dress by which its identity would be 
afterward proved and it be reclaimed by its 
parents, a thing of no uncommon occur- 
rence. Another frequent cause of having 
recourse to this institution is the delicacy 
of the mother, or of the child. The mo- 
ther has no nourishment to give the infant, 
and she bears it to the hospital to be pro- 
vided for. Or it is a rickety, miserable thing 
from its birth, stunted, malformed, or so 
delicate that in the rude hut of its parents 
it has no chance of ever doing well; then 
too, in its case, the wheel of the hospital is 
a safe recourse, and with parents of hard 
hearts takes the place of many an evil sug- 
gestion, such as is often present in the homes 
and the breasts of the destitute. Frequent- 
ly the parent is known to argue that the in- 
firm or malformed child, who is thus got 
rid of, has the best chance of recovery, and 
certainty of being provided for, where emi- 
nent medical attendance is always to be 
had, and where the greatest care is taken of 
the training and future interests of the found- 
ling. It may be said that this facility of 
getting rid of legitimate offspring leads to a 
disregard of the manifest obligations of a pa- 
rent’s duty ; but to this fair objection I can 
only offer a preponderating advantage, that 
it does away with that awful proneness to 
infanticide which distinguishes other coun- 
tries, but pre-eminently England.” 


This estimate of Maguire’s is con- 
firmed by a statement taken from 
the records of the hospital for May, 
June, and July, 1868, and transmitted 
to us by an American clergyman re- 


siding in Rome. Of the total num- 
ber, some were of legitimate births, 
as shown by authentic parish certifi- 
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cates; others of doubtful or uncer- 
tain birth; as follows: 


Foundlings Of legi- Un- 
received. timate birth. certain, 
DAG owls rare. « 4 0/7 46 
In June, . .. ee . +. 51 
MI ow wesc vitnins *® 49 


92 146 

This would give us an aggregate 
of 952 for the year, of which 584 
would be of uncertain birth. A large 
proportion came from the provinces 
around Rome, and there is no reason 
to suppose all the uncertain births to 
be illegitimate; therefore we shall 
make a liberal allowance if we take 
the total number of foundlings of ille- 
gitimate birth, belonging to Rome it- 
self, at 400. The real number is 
quite as likely to be below as above it. 

When Mittermaier, whoever he 
was, stated the annual number of 
foundlings in Rome to be 3160, the 
mean population of that city was 
stated to be 130,000. It is now 
215,573. By Mittermaier’s propor- 
tion the annual number of foundlings 
should now be 5226. Are we called 
on to believe this, and to hang our 
heads in shame at this enormous 
number of 5226 illegitimates each 
year in the capital of the Catholic 
world? And this, when we know 
that the actual number of foundlings 
from Rome is not over goo, and the 
actual number of illegitimate children 
is about 400. 

A small discrepancy, no doubt; a 
little peccadillo in the figures! We 
hope we have not shown any undue 
warmth in exposing it; for who 
knows, our “ evangelic” friends may 
feel themselves insulted, and entirely 
absolved from any obligation of refu- 
ting us; our unchristian warmth of 
temper and vituperative manner be- 
ing enough—to use the expression of 
Rev. L. W. Bacon, in Zhe New Eng- 
lander—“to discredit without any 
particular refutation” whatever we 
assert in this article. 


But whence come the three thou- 
sand one hundred and sixty found- 
lings of “ Mittermaier” annually re- 
ceived in Rome? Without doubt, 
from adding up all the inmates of the 
different asylums for children in 
Rome, and the foundlings of S. 
Spirito, and representing the total as 
an aggregate of foundlings received. 

“‘ 1] Conservatorio and other estab- 
lishments of this class” in Rome are 
as follows: 

Asylums for children of all ages, 
with schools attached: 
S. Maria, in Aguiro, . 

S. Michael, . . 
S. Michael, . 
Divine Providence, 
S. Mary of Refuge, 
S. Euphemia, . 
Tata Giovanni, . 


Quatro SS. Coronati, . 
Zoccoletti, 


boys. 
girls. 
girls. 
girls. 
girls. 
boys. 
girls. 
girls. 
boys 
and 

girls. 
girls. 
girls. 
girls. 
girls. 
girls. 


S. Maria del Angeli, . 


S. Caterina, . 
Trinitarians,. . 
S. Pietro, . 
Il Borromeo, . 
Mother of Sorrows, 
These are institutions of which Dr. 
Neligan, who visited them, gives an 
account in his Rome, published by 
Messrs. Sadlier; and to these must 
be added the department of S. Spirito, 
where female foundlings, after being 
nursed, are received back—if not oth- 
erwise provided for—and taken care 
of for life, or until they marry or get 
a situation; this numbers about six 
hundred, according to Maguire. If 
we add all the numbers together, and 
also the children under the care of 
the foundling hospital out at nurse, 
or being brought up in private fami- 
lies; in short, all the recipients of 
charity of the different institutions of 
Rome, we might approach a number 
corresponding to the three thousand 
one hundred and sixty of Mittermaier. 
We can see by this “ how the noble 
and Christian charity of Rome, ex- 
celling that of any other city of its 
size on the earth, is,” by a base and 
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groundless falsehood, sought to be 
turned into a means of holding her 
up to the scorn and indignation of 
the whole world. 

We can show, also, in an entirely 
different way, by the official census of 
Rome, the absurdity of the statement 
of Seymour, and that in the most con- 
clusive manner. In the Civilfa Cat- 
folica of 21st of December, 1867, we 
have the census of the population 
and the number of births for the year 
1866; also a tabular statement of 
those for a period of ten years, end- 
ing 21st of April, 1867. 

From these we find the present 
population to be 215,573; the num- 
ber of the legitimate births for the 
year from Easter, 1866, to Easter, 
1867, was 5739, and adding thereto 
the still-born, 6120. The average 
annual number of births in an ave- 
rage population of 197,737, exclu- 
ding the still-born, was 5657 legiti- 
mate, for the decennial period. Add- 
ing the still-born, we have an annual 
average of over 6000 legitimate births. 

Now, if we consider that in Rome 
there is a large class of the popula- 
tion who belong to the clergy, who 
do not marry; a large body of mili- 
tary; the Jews, whose children of 
course do not appear in any baptis- 
mal register, from which the number 
of annual births is made out; we 
may set down the average produc- 
tive part of the population, corres- 
ponding to the population ofany other 
city, at an average of not more than 
175,000. From this number, accord- 
ing to the general vital statistics of 
the civilized world, we must look for 
ffom 6300 to 6400 annual births. 
Take from this the number of annual 
legitimate births stated above, and 
there remains no margin for any large 
number of illegitimate births. Any 
one can see that it is a moral impossi- 
bility that they should exceed three 
or four hundred. 


The same thing can be made out 
by means of the number of the mar- 
ried, which is accurately taken every 
year. In April, 1867, there were 
39,471 married women in Rome. 
Now, how many children could be 
expected to be born annually from 
that number? We can approximate 
very nearly to this by considering the 
census of the kingdom of Italy, as 
given in the Civi/ta Cattolica of 20th 
of June, 1868. From this we find 
that for about 4,297,346 married 
women there were about goo0,000 
births, which gives us one yearly 
for every five married women, very 
nearly. Applying this proportion to 
Rome, we should have of 30,471 
married women, 6094 births. ‘The 
actual number, including still-born, 
was, as we have seen, 6120. 

The Civilta Cattolica says, “This 
proportion of 28.3 of legitimate births 
for every one thousand of the popu- 
lation speaks very well for a capital 
city.” And so it does; it shows, 
what we have always understood 
them to be, that the Romans are as 
virtuous and moral as any people of 
the world. 

In passing, we commend to the. 
Rev. Mr. Bacon the figures of the 
official census of the kingdom of 
Italy, from which we find the per- 
centage of illegitimacy for 1863 to 
have been 4.8; for 1864, 5. It is to 
be observed that there is somewhat 
of a deterioration in this last year, 
perhaps owing to the success of the 
efforts of the Bible and tract societies 
to throw the pure light of “ gospel 
truth” on this hitherto benighted land. 
The rate of illegitimacy in Scotland, 
which Mr. Laing, in his /Votes of a 
Traveller, calls the most religious 
Protestant country in Europe, is 
double that of Italy, the country 
most thoroughly Catholic. 

And we ask, moreover, of Mr. Ba- 
con, the direct question, What is the 
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honesty of representing the relative 
chastity of England and Italy as 5 to 
21, when the real proportions are 6.4 
to 5? It may do very well to 
charge Brother Hatfield and Brother 
Prime, when you have your own 
good name to vindicate against their 
charges, with gross unfairness in con- 
troversy ; but we consider your adroit 
shirking of all the statements of THE 
CATHOLIC WorRLD, on the plea of an 
error found in a quotation from Zhe 
Church and World, as quite as dis- 
honorable as any thing you have 
charged against them. Your persist- 
ence in repeating calumnious state- 
ments, and spreading them out as you 
do among readers who will not see 
the refutation, will give you and 
your friend, Mr. M. Hobart Seymour, 
an unenviable notoriety among the 
worst calumniators of the Catholic re- 
ligion who have as yet appeared. You 
have repeated, some time ago, that 
most infamous calumny of the Zix- 
book of the Roman Chancery, so am- 
ply refuted by Bishop England; but 
although it has been called to your 
notice, you have never had the grace 
to apologize. The old maxim seems 
to have been, “Lie as hard as you 
can, and lay it on thick, for it will all 
be believed,” and hence we had our 
Maria Monks and our Brownlees. 
Now the tactics are to be changed, 
and the maxim seems to be, “ Let 
there be some semblance of truth 
mixed with the lie, so that it may sink 
deeper; let the calumny be sugared 
over with professions of ‘fair play,’ 
and it will work with better effect ;” and 
hence come such things as the Aforal 
Results of Romanism, by Messrs. Sey- 
mour and Bacon, the “ model contro- 
versialists.” 

To come back to Rome. The 
Civilta Cattolica tells us that the cen- 
sus has been taken in the same way 
since the sixteenth century. The total 
number of births, 4373, of Bowring, 
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were then the total of legitimate 
births, not the absolute total. The 
number of 3160 foundlings receivea 
turns out to be the number of or- 
phans—some of them 80 years old, for 
all we know; forsome are cared for as 
long as they live—and other destitute 
or abandoned children. And thus this 
beautiful piece of “mosaic work,” in- 
tended to exhibit the horrible vice of 
Rome to the gaze of an admiring 
and astonished public, falls to pieces. 
Instead of the anomalous state of 
things in which each married couple 
in Rome would have on an average 
one child in the space of 25 years, 
they are found to be quite as prolific 
as other people, and quite as virtu- 
ous. Rome, in respect to offences 
against chastity, is probably the most 
orderly and decent city of its size in 
the world. Maguire says :* 

“The returns (criminal) embrace all 
kinds of crime. . . And among the 
rest they comprehend a class of offenders 
who, in some countries—for instance, in 
France—are under the control as well as 
sanctioned by the police authorities, and in 
Others defy almost all authority or restraint 
whatsoever. I allude to women of deprav- 
ed character, not one of whom is to be met 
with in the streets of Rome, which may ac- 
cordingly be traversed with impunity at any 
hour of the evening or night by a modest 
female without the risk of having her eyes 
and ears offended, as they are in too many 
cities of our highly civilized empire, Of- 
fenders of this class are at once made ame- 
nable to the law, and committed either to 
the Termini, or to the institution of the 
Good Shepherd, where the most effectual 
means of reformation are adopted, and in 
very many instances with success—both in- 
stitutions being specially under the care and 
control of religious communities.” 


It is the fashion to decry Rome— 
to represent her population as cowed 
down and discontented with their 
government; to this the reception 
which Garibaldi with his war-cry of 
“ Rome or death”—though he lived to 


* Rome, p. 458. 
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see another day, after all—met with 
from the Roman people, is a sufficient 
reply: or to say that they are mis- 
erably poor or degraded; to this, 
Count de Reyneval, in his report to 
the French minister for foreign affairs, 
says : 

“The condition of the population is one 
of comparative ease. . . . An appear- 
ance of prosperity strikes the eyes of the 
least observant. Gaiety of the most expan- 
sive kind is to be traced in the faces of all. 
It may be asked whether this can be the 
people whose miseries excite to such a de- 
gree the commiseration of Europe ?” * 

Rome, then, with a garrison of 
over 7000 soldiers, and with an im- 
mense influx of visitors from all par{s 
of the world, and particularly of 
wealthy pleasure-seekers from Eng- 
land and America; with a stern sup- 
pression of prostitution and public 
vice, still shows a rate of illegitimacy 
less than six per cent; a rate low- 
er than that of England, or any 
Protestant country which has pub- 
lished statistics on the subject. 

We have thus given this matter as 
thorough and complete an investiga- 
tion as has been possible under the 


circumstances. We have given the 
reasons for all we have stated, and 
the reader can see for himself the 
force of our arguments. We neither 
desire to misrepresent nor to be mis- 
represented; and we would not make 
one misstatement to the disadvantage 
of any one, be he Protestant or any 
thing else ; or conceal any thing which 
has a bearing on the question, even 
if it should put our side of it in 
an unfavorable light. If we have 
done any of these things, it is uncon- 
sciously to ourselves; and therefore 
we feel, perhaps too warmly and in- 
dignantly, this trickery, when it is at- 
tempted to make us the victims of it. 
From our previous experience, we 
look for a more active circulation of 
this calumny, from our refutation of 
it; but we console ourselves with the 
reflection that there is a God in heaven 
who watches over all, and who will 
make the truth apparent in due 
time. At any rate, no such con- 
sideration shall hinder us a moment 
from exposing error and deception, so 
far as our occupations and duties 
shall afford us the leisure to do so. 





ST. OREN’S PRIORY; 


OR, EXTRACTS FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF AN AMERICAN IN A FRENCH 


MONASTERY. 


“ Pour chercher mieux.” —Device of Queen Christina of Sweden. 


PART II. 


I ENTERED the novitiate on the 
22d. The Veni sponsa Christi, accipe 
goronam quam tibi Dominus prepara- 
vit in aterum has been sounding in 
my heart ever since like a war-cry, 
animating me to the interior combat, 
* Maguire’s Rome, p. 444. 







For the cloister is that oasis in the 
great desert of the world where is 
carried on a vital combat between 
nature and grace, more furious than 
that between Christian and Paynim 
in the Diamond of the desert. I have 
been much happier since I entered 
upon my new life, and am glad I can 
go out no more. I love the solitude 
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and calmness of the cloister, which 
at last extends to the heart; I love 
the shrines “ where their vigils pale- 
eyed virgins keep ;” I love the com- 
panionship of those who seem unsul- 
lied by earthly passions; and I love 
this release from all earthly care, with 
no thought for what we shall eat, or 
what we shall drink, or wherewithal 
we shall be clothed. Is it not better 
than the bustle and vanity of the 
world, which almost efface the thought 
of God ? 

And then, you know, I have always 
believed that there are some who 
are called to perpetuate the glorious 
fellowship of Christ’s sufferings; to 
share, as members of his body, the 
pains and sorrows of the great Head 
of the church; and to make repara- 
tion to heaven for the constant outra- 
ges against the Divine Majesty. As 
Faber says, “ Nuns are the turtle- 
doves of the church, who have to 
mourn in a spirit of loving sorrow 
and sweet reparation over the wrongs 
of their heavenly Spouse.” 

The heart of St. Augustine was so 
full of the love of God and the 
sense of what is his due, that he is 
always represented holding it all 
aflame in his hands. Old legends 
tell us how an angel bore it away toa 
sanctuary, where it will still tremble in 
its crystal case if an unbeliever enters 
the church where it is exposed. So 
tremulously alive to the honor and 
glory of God should be the hearts 
that are gathered together in the clois- 
ter. How many souls fly thither to 
make up, as it were, to God what is 
wanting on the part of their sinful 
brethren! Afropos, 1 must tell you 
about one of our nuns, who is full of 
holy fervor. In the late retreat, the 
director asked her the subject of her 
particular examen. “ Self-abnega- 
tion,” was the reply. “ Do you find 
many occasions for practising it ?” 
inquired the fére. “ Not as many as 
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I could wish.” “What is the virtue 
which you particularly ask of our 
Lord in your devotions, and by the 
actions of each day?” “TI ask for 
no virtue. mon pore.” “With what 
intention, then, do you offer them ?” 
“For the conversion of sinners, and 
the greater glory of God.” 

Is not this admirable? I am sure 
many Protestants could hardly com- 
prehend a piety so disinterested as to 
lose sight, in a measure, of one’s own 
profit in zeal for God’s cause. 

The facilities are also great in the 
cloister for the frequent reception of 
the sacraments, which quicken the 
moral circulation. The pulsations of 
the soul are more healthful after the 
infusion of divine grace through 
them. I went to holy communion 
this morning. The Divine Host 
seemed to me a burning coal from 
off the altar of God, and the priest, 
the angel who placed it on my lips. 
“Our God is a consuming fire.” I 
prayed that he might consume every 
affection in my heart that was not 
centred in him; and, as I felt the 
torrent of divine flame circulating in 
my veins, every earthly desire, every 
human passion, seemed to die away 
within me. For a moment, at least, 
I felt the signification of the words 
of the great apostle of the Gentiles, 
“Tt is no longer I who live, but 
Christ who liveth in me.” Might 
such moments be perpetuated! But 
it is of faith that those who have 
partaken of Christ’s body and blood 
remain in him, and he in them, as 
long as they are in a state of grace. 
It is this interior presence of the 
divinity which animated the saints to 
the sacrifice, and made even this 
world, amid all their privations and 
austerities, a very foretaste of heaven. 
What sweet solemnity and thought- 
fulness reign in the heart sensible of 
this divine presence! In its light the 
soul, 
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“ Like the stained web that whitens in the sun, 

Grows pure by being purely shone upon.” 

As you say, a great deal does de- 
pend upon the influences that sur- 
round us, especially with weak souls 
like me. I envy those men who are 
as gods, in spite of temperament, or 
clime, or any outward influence; who 
go on unchecked from one degree 
of glory to another, to the very 
heights of sanctity. I am always 
drifting along, awaiting the impulse 
of the sacraments, or the helping 
hand of some stronger friend, too 
glad if I do not recede. Ah! soli- 
tude brings us face to face with our- 
selves, and reveals to us our moral 
Uttleness! Nothing is more hum- 
bling than this revelation. Nothing 
makes us more distrustful of our- 
selves, and more willing to accept the 
appointed means of perfection. The 
life our director thinks the safest is a 
common life, lived in an uncommon 
manner; that is, while we do the 
same things as those around us, it is 
with motives so holy that each action 
is rendered in a degree supernatural. 
This is the great secret of the hidden 
and interior life, which the saints of 
all ages have loved and of which St. 
Joseph is the type. 

I have been reading Fioretti ,; or, 
the Little Flowers of St. Francis 
@’ Assisi—a collection of the sayings 
of the first Franciscans, with a rare 
bloom on them. These medizval 
flowers, so long shut up in a foreign 
tongue, have a delicious fragrance, 
and while I inhaled their odor I for- 
got that I belonged to an incredulous 
age. There is a simplicity truly po- 
etical in this collection, which is ad- 
mirable. One little remark of Friar 
gide struck me: “Za voie la plus 
directe pour nous sauver, cest de nous 
perdre.” This loss, this annihilation 
of self, on the ruins of which must be 
built up the great edifice of our per- 
fection, is what I daily sigh after, and 


what I ask for you. The Pére Mil- 
ley, a Jesuit, speaks much of “ Ze pays 
des ames perdues”—a country to 
which all my desires tend. It is a 
promised land which I see afar off; 
another Canaan, which I hardly dare 
hope to enter, though I look wistfully 
on those who are lost in God—that 
ocean without limit, where our little- 
ness is swallowed up in immensity, 
and we almost forget our fears and 
our frailties; we know not whether 
we suffer or are consoled; conscious 
only of the divine atmosphere—con- 
scious only that we love! . . . 
Our novitiate is a large apartment 
with five immense windows in it. 
(When you are taxed for windows, 
you may as well have large ones, 
and the French love the air and live 
in it.) No matter how cold it is, 
the windows are always open—and 
when I say ofen, I mean the whole 
window; for, as I have already re- 
marked, they swing open like fold- 
ing doors. On cold days a few 
mottes are burning in the fire-place, 
around which a folding screen is 
drawn. These mottes are mostly 
of tan, pressed into flat round cakes 
like a small cheese. They give out 
strong heat. Wood is very scarce 
here, and consequently dear, and I 
have never seen coal. As for lights, 
we burn linseed-oil, which gives a 
clear yellow light, and the odor is 
not offensive like whale-oil. Each 
sister has a little coil of yellow wax- 
taper to light when she wishes to go 
about the monastery in the evening. 
The floor is paved with square red 
tiles, as in all the houses here, but 
we have little mats to protect our 
feet from the chill. Each novice has 
her table and writing-desk, at which 
she studies or sews. At one end of 
the room is an altar, and the walls are 
adorned with engravings of a reli- 
gious character. Leading from the 
novitiate is the chambrette of the 
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mistress of novices, in which is the 
novices’ library. It is always open 
to us, and we like an excuse for en- 
tering it. 

Our manner of spending the day 
is nearly unvaried. We rise at half- 
past four, and, after completing our 
toilettes, (for even nuns have toi- 
lettes; one’s garments must be put 
together somehow,) we descend to 
the chapel. The choir is impenetra- 
bly dark most of the year at this 
early hour. Only the little lamp is 
twinkling near the tabernacle! One 
by one the nuns come noiselessly in, 
like so many shadows. This hour of 
morning meditation is delicious. The 
perfect stillness, in which you can hear 
your own heart beat, disposes you to 
reflection. The soul becomes steeped 
in the spirit of the place and the 
hour passes too quickly away. Then 
we say the hours. The morning 
sacrifice follows with its awful myste- 
ries, which are ever fresh and wonder- 
ful. 

When we issue from the chapel, 
after our exercises of more than two 
hours, we go one by one, when we 
choose, to the refectory, for there is 
no breakfast, properly speaking. The 
nuns take a piece of dry bread, with 
perchance some fruit, and eat it, as 
the children of Israel ate the pass- 
over, standing and ready girded for 
the labors of the day, for which we 
are all ready at eight. That would 
be called a fast in America. But 
when a sister is delicate, she can have 
some coffee or chocolate. The world 
used to cry out against the good liv- 
ing of monastic orders ; now it says 
their austerities are fatal to the health. 
It is always the way with the world 
—now, as in the days when John the 
Baptist came “neither eating nor 
drinking.” 

The French know nothing of the 
cup that cheers but does not inebriate. 
They only take tea medicinally, 
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and seem to have no idea of 
how it should be prepared. It 
is a prevalent belief here that every 
Englishman in his travels carries his 
tea-kettle with him, and they sup- 
pose the whole race partial to the 
beverage. So, by way of a fé/e, they 
proposed regaling me with some the 
other day. I accepted what was no 
luxury tome. A good sister brought 
me what she styled soupe au thé, con- 
sisting of an abundance of milk and 
water, with a dash of tea. (I rely 
on the veracity of the cuisiniére for 
this last item.) Into this, bread was 
sliced, and the whole served up ina 
soup-plate! Confucius himself would 
have laughed. I am sure I did till I 
cried, to the great scandal of all the 
nuns, who were gravely listening to 
some holy legend as they ate. Shall 
I tell you what I did with my soupe 
au the? I hope I am not vain of 
the heroic act, but I—ate it! 

Fifteen minutes before dinner we 
have examination of conscience. We 
go to the table saying, “ De profun- 
dis clamavi,” and leave it reciting, 
“ Miserere Domine!’ We eat in si- 
lence, listening to the gospel of the 
day, the lives of the saints, or some 
other religious book, read by one of 
the sisters from a high pulpit. After 
dinner is a reunion, when we come 
together with our sewing or other 
handiwork, and have the privilege of 
talking, and sometimes we make 
cour du roi Fétaud, I assure you. At 
one o’clock the lay sisters come in, 
while we read aloud for half an hour, 
if no chapter has been convoked. 
They too bring their work. One old 
sister always brings her spindle and 
distaff, and twirls away, sitting bolt 
upright, and looking so grim that 
she always seems to me one of the 
Fates lengthening out the thread of 
life. At three we have vespers, and 
then make half an hour’s meditation. 
From compline we go to supper at 
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six, after which we walk in the gar- 
den or assemble together within doors. 
At eight o'clock is read the subject 
for the next morning’s meditation, 
and we go to the choir to say the 
office, and for night prayers. Thus 
closes the day with prayer, as it be- 
gan. We all light our little tapers 
and go silently to our cells for the 
night. Such is the outline of our life, 
which is so well filled up that we 
have few leisure moments. We hear 
of lazy monks and nuns, but there 
are no drones in our busy hive, with 
our boarding-school, day and free 
schools, with their hundreds of pu- 
pils, and this vast building to keep in 
order. Night comes before we know 
it, and another day is gone. ‘There 
is one day less in which to struggle 
with self, and, alas! one day less in 
which to sacrifice something for 
God! You ask for the shadow in 
the picture of my life. ‘There is ever 
one dark spot in our existence, the 
shadow of ourselves, which follows us 
wherever we go. 

But we have one grievance just 
now. Finisterre is the name of the 
portal that separates us from the 
world, but it cannot wholly exclude 
its sounds. I will explain. The 
city rises so abruptly behind our 
monastery that the garden of the 
Count de T: , on the opposite side 
of the street, is on a level with our 
second story. And the street that 
separates us is one of those dim, nar- 
row streets found only in old cities of 
the south, where it is desirable to ex- 
clude the heat. For several nights 
past when we have come from our 
dear quiet chapel, with our hearts all 
subdued and thoughtful, and ponder- 
ing on the subject for the next morn- 
ing’s meditation, a “ foot, footing,” is 
heard from the garden opposite that 
is enough to distract a saint. It is a 
Frerich horn, or some other wind 
instrument, surely meant for some 





vast campagna, But, essayed in a 
small garden, with a hill in the rear 
to aid the reverberation, the whole 
volume of sound comes pouring 
across the corridor into our cells, the 
very embodiment of worldly discord 
and tumult. “ Puzienza /’ we say to 
ourselves, and try to turn a deaf ear. 
I dare say the performer has some 
idea of enlivening the poor recluses, 
who have no other wish but to be 
left to their own reveries, save that 
the time of the vintage may soon 
come when he can awaken the echoes 
of the vineyard. 


It is the festival of the Assumption. 
While I write, all the bells of the city 
are ringing, statues and banners of 
Mary are borne through the streets 
by the clergy, followed by a long 
procession of people. The deep- 
toned “ora pro nobis” breaks in 
upon the stilly air. Each invocation 
seems like a cry of agony, which 
goes heavenward from hearts weary 
of the world and the things of the 
world. ‘These processions are made 
throughout France in memory of 
the celebrated vow of Louis XIII., 
who consecrated France to the Vir- 
gin. It is also a national holiday in 
honor of Napoleon I., being his birth- 
day. “St. Napoleon’s Day,” say the 
people with a smile! 

I saw a pretty picture last evening 
—Sister Rose standing on a stool near 
the fountain of the court, surrounded 
by a group of gay young ladies, to 
whom she was preaching. She look- 
ed like a statue of St. Angéle. Sister 
Rose is a lay sister, wholly unedu- 
cated, but with a certain piety of a 
mystical nature which has given her 
quite a reputation for sanctity. She 
has an oval face of pale olive hue, jet 
black eyes with an indrawn look as 
if conscious of some interior Presence, 
and regular features, with a delicacy 
and refinement quite remarkable con- 
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sidering her Jaborious life. She never 
meets you without a smile and a 
“word for Jesus,” as she says. The 
young ladies of the boarding-school 
love and revere her so much that they 
often lay violent hands upon her and 
force her to preach to them, which 
she does with a smile and the same 
inward look, and with a grace of ges- 
ture peculiar to her country. As her 
discourse was in fatois, (one of the 
langues d’Oc, and the tongue of Jas- 
min, who lives at Agen,) which all 
understand here, I was not benefited 
thereby ; but her appearance and her 
saintly face, with its gentle, serious 
smile, were impressive. ‘The 
berance of her audience was soon 
subdued. 

There are a good many Spaniards 
in this city who are exiled on account 
of their political opinions, being 
Carlists. ‘They had a solemn mass 
of requiem chanted in our chapel, the 
other day, for the repose of the soul 
of Don Carlos. Nearly thirty Spanish 
gentlemen and some ladies were pre- 
sent. A bier was placed in the cen- 
tre of the chapel and surrounded by 
lights, as if the body were there, and 
on the pall was placed a wreath of 
laurel. The officiating priest, too, was 
a Spaniard. I looked with interest 
on these exiles from their native land, 
and my heart grew warm toward 
them; they were extremely devout 
during mass, and I saw many of 
them wipe away their fast-falling 
tears. I could not repress my own; 
for separation from the fatherland 
seemed a bond of sympathy I could 
not resist. Thus, when I am gone, 
and my remains lie in a foreign land, 
may some kind souls gather together 
in the sanctuary of God to chant the 
Requiem aternam for my tried soul! 

Once a month we meditate par- 
ticularly on death, and offer all our 
devotions as a preparation for our last 
end. When mass is over, and the 
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thanksgiving for our communion is 
ended—no, not ended, for it can 
never end; but while it is still ascend- 
ing from our hearts, our dear mére, 
who is as pale as the wife of Seneca, 
goes forward and kneels before the 
grate that separates the choir from 
the chancel, and says in earnest tones 
the litany for a happy death. Her 
voice trembles as she repeats the awful 
petition: “When my eyes, obscured 
at the approach of death, cast their 
dying looks toward thee, O merciful 
Jesus! and when my lips, cold and 
trembling, pronounce for the last 
time on earth thy adorable name—” 
“ Merciful Jesus, have pity on me!” 
sighs every heart in response. The 
impression of these prayers pursues 
the mind all day. “Lord, in that 
strait, the Judge! remember me!” 


On St. Andrew’s day we buried 
one of the nuns, who was about 
ninety years of age and quite super- 
annuated. This death did not affect 
me so much as that of Sister Sophie. 
The transition from old age to the 
grave seems so natural that it excites 
less horror than when’one dies in the 
full vigor of life. Mére Ste. Ursule 
was of a noble family of La Vendée. 
At the age of sixteen she entered a 
community of Poor Clares, one of 
the most rigid orders of the church; 
but, during her novitiate, the great 
French Revolution swept away nearly 
every vestige of religion, and the 
nuns of St. Clare were driven out 
from their quiet cells into the world. 
When the gendarmes forced them to 
leave the convent, these emissaries 
desecrated every thing and broke and 
threw out the sacred emblems. As 
Sister Ursule, who had a most tender 
devotion to her whom Chateaubriand 
styles “the divinity of the frail and 
the desolate,” was leaving the cloister 
she had loved so much, she turned 
to give it a last look, and saw a 
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small statue of Notre Dame de 
3race standing on the convent wall. 
She said to one of her sister nuns, 
“ Tt seems as if the Blessed Virgin re- 
proaches me for leaving,” and she turn- 
ed back to save the statue from insult. 
The gendarmes did not oppose the 
design of the young novice, and this 
bonne Vierge was for more than sixty 
years the ornament and tutelary ge- 
nius of the cell of Mére Ste. Ursule, 
after her re-entrance into religion. 
With all the fervor of southern devo- 
tion toward Mary, she used to pros- 
trate herself daily before this statuette, 
and when fallen into second child- 
hood she would pour out her heart in 
effusions of child-like simplicity at 
once charming and poetic. She often 
said to her novices: “When I am 
dying, place my donne Vierge on my 
bed beside me.” 

After the Revolution, the more 
rigid orders were not restored, and 
Mére Ste. Ursule, despairing of the 
re-establishment of the Poor Clares, 
oined the Ursulines, and was for a 
long time mistress of novices at the 
priory. In her last days she did 
nothing but pray and adorn the altar 
in her cell. She knew the office by 
heart, and always recited it at the 
canonical hours. Her beads were 
told many times a day, and she 
never failed to use the discipline with 
severity. I often went to see her and 
her donne Vierge. She died suddenly 
of old age. Being somewhat more 
feeble than usual, one of the sisters 
remained with her during the night. 
Mére Ste. Ursule said her office and 
rosary, but did not sleep. Toward 
day the sister perceived the approach 
of death; she took down the statue 
of Notre Dame de Grace and laid it 
in the arms of the aged nun, whose 
spirit instantly fled to the presence of 
Mary in heaven. It was at the hour 
of dawn. ‘The first beam of the day- 
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spring from on high carried her soul 
away from earth. 

Again those solemn funeral ser- 
vices! I cannot tell you the effect 
they have on me. 


A friend sent me a curious pear to- 
day, said to be peculiar to this city. 
It is called the Bon Chrétien, but 
very different from the one we called 
so at home. It is a large, coarse- 
grained pear, but juicy and tooth- 
some, and has no seeds; that is, as 
every one says, those that grow 
within the limits of the city have 
none, while those that are found in 
the country are seedy enough. Old 
legends connect this peculiarity with 
St. Oren’s miraculous powers. 


December 8.—This is the festival 
of the Immaculate Conception, the 
patronal feast of the chapel of the 
priory. For nine days past the con- 
vent bell has rung out a joyful peal 
at the hour of the novena to Maria 
Immaculata, when her litany was 
chanted to a beautiful Spanish air 
which completely melts the heart. 
Unusual pomp has been given to 
this fé¢e on account of the expected 
decision respecting the dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception at Rome. 
This morning we had more than a 
dozen masses, for the clergy love to 
come to this antique chapel on the 
feasts of Mary. At ten o’clock, about 
twenty priests came to sing high 
mass, and again this afternoon for 
vespers. The chapel was crowded 
with people from the city. Thus for 
centuries have the faithful congregat- 
ed on this same day. The Blessed 
Sacrament was exposed all day. I 
passed hours in its presence, bearing 
in my heart all my innumerable 
wants, and those of my friends afar 
off. How like heaven is our dear 
chapel when the Lamb of God is 
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thus exposed to our adoration! Ina 
niche over the altar gleams the holy 
image of Mary. ‘The Divinity is en- 
shrined in light beneath her ma- 
ternal eye, the air filled with incense, 
as if fanned by adoring angels. The 
arches are full of harmony. Every 
power of body and mind is captivated, 
and one abandons one’s self to the 
impressions of the moment. It gives 
one a peculiar emotion to hear men 
chant the praises of Mary. What a 
reverence they must have for woman- 
hood! Their Afserere nodis in the 
litany was the very cry of a contrite 
heart. I should have thought my- 
self in paradise had not the supplica- 
tory tones of the clergy announced a 
felicity still imperfect. 

All this is infinitely beautiful and 
poetic, apart from every sentiment of 
Every day of my life would 
seem to you a chapter full of poetry ; 
but I have become so accustomed to 
what [I once thought belonged to 
a bygone age of mystery and ro- 
mance, that it all seems the natural 
And 
learns to rise above the mere ceremo- 
nials of religion, which are so full of 
enjoyment to some natures, to that 
which they typify. Such is the de- 
sign of Holy Church—to lead the 
heart up to God, its true centre. 
Perhaps, too, she wishes that every 
power of our being should be enlisted 
in his service ; the imagination as well 
as reason. 

After vespers we had a fine ser- 
mon from the Abbé Lassale upon the 
invocation: Regina sine labe concepta, 
ora pro nobis! tis the custom here 
now, as, from the sermons of Bossuet, 
we see it was in the time of Louis 
XIV., for the preacher, after invoking 
the Holy Spirit, to present a plan 
of his discourse, make some introduc- 
tory remarks, and then stop. Both 
preacher and audience kneel in si- 
lence for the space of an Ave Maria, 
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then all rise and the sermon is con- 
tinued. The custom is quite im- 
pressive. 


December 1 5.—Owing to the antiqui- 
ty of our chapel, long since dedicated 
to the mystery of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, the archbishop permitted us, 
as a particular favor, to celebrate the 
octave of this great festival of Mary 
with a sermon and benediction every 
evening. The whole chapel was dai- 
ly illuminated, and the effect was magi- 
cal when it was lighted up. Imagine 
arches of light, pillars wreathed in 
flame, altar covered with flowers and 
brilliant with immense wax candles; 
while in the midst gleamed the Vir- 
gin in a perfect bower of pure white 
lilies. And, just as the imagination 
is fired with so much brilliancy and 
taste, Kyrie eleison / floats up with the 
incense in the most plaintive, heart- 
rending tones—a very tear of the 
heart dropped at the feet of Mary! 
It is the commencement of the lita- 
ny of Maria Immaculata, chanted by 
the nuns in choir, and responded to by 
the crowds that fill the chapel without. 
Light and music are the two ideas 
of which Dante’s Paradise is compos- 
ed; and I felt with what true poetic 
instinct, when kneeling before that 
shrine of light, my ears listened to 
harmonies approaching those that 
swell for ever before the throne of 
God! This struck me from the first ; 
and I have since found my thoughts 
expressed by another far better than I 
could express them. Leigh Hunt says: 
“Tt is impossible to see this profusion 
of lights, especially when one knows 
their symbolical meaning, without 
being struck with the source from 
which Dante took his idea of the 
beatified spirits. His heaven, filled 
with lights, and lights, too, arranged 
in figures, which glow with lustre in 
proportion to the beatitude of the 
souls within them, is the sublimation 
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of a Catholic church. And so far it is 
heavenly indeed ; for nothing escapes 
the look of materiality like fire. It is 
so airy, joyous, and divine a thing, 
when separated from the idea of pain 
and an ill purpose, that the language 
of happiness naturally adopts its terms, 
and can tell of nothing more raptur- 
ous than burning bosoms and spark- 
ling eyes. The seraph of the He- 
brew theology was a fire.” 


Christmas.—Y esterday was spent 
in retreat, by way of preparing our 
hearts for the solemnities of the na- 
tivity; and I have kept a real old- 
fashioned vigil—a vigil of the middle 
ages. I wish you could have heard 
the joyful ring of all the bells of the 
city as midnight approached. At 
the cathedral, the clear tones of the 
smaller bells, like the voices of nuns 
in choir, and the great Bourdon 
among them, “like the chanting of 
a friar,’ as Longfellow says; the ca- 
rillon, too, from St. Pierre; and then 
all the convent bells sounding from 
Carmel, the Oratory, the Filles de 
Marie, and La Miséricorde, and those 
of the Hospital, Le Grand Séminaire, 
etc., etc., are infinitely impressive in 
the stillness of the night—the prelude 
of a great joy, breaking in upon our 
meditation on the birth of Christ. 
When the bells were all hushed, the 
priest stood at the foot of the blazing 
altar; all the rest of the chapel was 
in darkness—not a taper in the choir. 
There was not a sound but the night 
wind. ‘The saints on the walls, half 
revealed in their dim recesses, look- 
ed like the spirits of the old monks 
come forth at this mystic hour to 
guard the chapel their hands once 
raised. 

It was the second time I ever 
communicated at midnight mass, and 
I imagined my heart the manger in 
which the Infant Jesus came to re- 
pose. I thought, as I returned from 


the holy table to my frie-dieu, of the 
first tears of the Divine Babe, and that 
he bewailed my continued imperfec- 
tions. “Ah! why should not thy 
tears,” I exclaimed, “wash away my 
sins, that thou be not forced to shed 
also thy most precious blood! I, too, 
weep. I, who deserve to weep, join 
my tears to thine. O Virgin Mo- 
ther! take back thy child! His pre- 
sence makes me an object of horror 
to myself. His tears scald my very 
heart. His caresses are like arrows 
that pierce my soul. Thou alone 
canst console him; only clean hands 
and a pure heart should embrace 
spotless innocence. My spiritual vi- 
sion is too weak to bear the Orient 
from on high. Yes, Mary, thou 
alone canst console him ; for thou art 
immaculate. Embrace him for me 
—those hands and feet which will be 
pierced for me; and wipe away the 
tears that have commenced to flow 
but too soon,” 


‘Oh! blissful and calm was the wondrous rest 
That thou gavest thy God in thy virginal breast. 
For the heaven he left he found heaven in thee ; 
And he shone in thy shining, sweet Star of the 
sea |” 


After hearing three masses, we 
went to visit the manger. A kind 
of tent had been erected in the upper 
choir. In it was a statue of St. Jo- 
seph, the Blessed Virgin, an ox, an 
ass, and in the centre on the straw 
lay the new-born Infant with its little 
arms outstretched. Above hovered 
the angels. Though rudely cast, 
their effect was good in the dim light. 
We knelt around, and the novices 
sang out joyfully a Christmas carol, 
the chorus of which was “ Fésus est 
né [’—Christ is born! All this gave a 
certain vividness to the festival which 
it never had before; and I enjoyed it 
much. True, our manger is too 
homely to bear the criticisms of the 
scoffer. St. Joseph, for a carpenter, 
is rather gaudily dressed out in a 
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scarlet robe, purple mantle, ruffle- 
bosomed shirt, with a breast-pin ; and 
the Virgin hardly does credit to her 
reputation for beauty and grace; but 
the eye of faith looks beyond and 
reads only the lesson of child-like 
simplicity and humility—nowhere so 
well learned as at Bethlehem. 


“T adore thee, O Infant Jesus! naked, 
weeping, and lying in the manger. Thy 
childhood and poverty are become my de- 
light. Oh! that I could be thus poor, thus a 
child like thee. O eternal wisdom! reduced 
to the condition of a little babe, take from 
me the vanity and presumptuousness of hu- 
man wisdom! Make me achild with thee. 
Be silent, ye teachers and sages of the 
earth! I wish to know nothing but to be 
resigned, to be willing to suffer, to lose and 
forsake all, to be all faith! The Word made 
Flesh ! now 7s silent, now has an imperfect 
utterance, now weeps as achild! And shall 
I set up for being wise? Shall I take a 
complacency in my own schemes and sys- 
tems? Shall I be afraid lest the world 
should not have an opinion high enough of 
my capacity? No, no; all my pleasure 
shall be to decrease—to become little and 
obscure, to live in silence, to bear the re- 
proach of Jesus crucified, and to add there- 
to the helplessness and imperfect utterance 
of Jesus, a child.” * 

The manger remains till Epiphany. 
It is gotten up by the scholars, who 
delight in it, especially the younger 
ones, who go to present the Infant 
Jesus with fruit, nuts, dondons, mo- 
ney, and whatever their childish hearts 
suggest. These things are for the 
Holy Infant in the person of poor 
children among whom they are dis- 
tributed, that they too may have 
Some pleasure at Christmas-tide. I 
find it a pretty custom, as well as 
beneficial; for piety should not all 
evaporate in sentiment, but, even in 
children, ought to be embodied in 
some good deed, or prompt to some 
act of self-denial. The children of 
France take much pleasure in mak- 
ing little sacrifices of pocket-money 
(not in the spirit of Mrs. Pardiggle’s 
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unfortunate children !) for the associa- 
tion of the Sainte Enfance, the funds 
of which are destined to rescue hun- 
dreds of little children, who are ex- 
posed to death in China by their pa- 
rents, and even to buy those who are 
exposed for sale, that they may be 
reared as Christians. Last year, four 
hundred thousand children were thus 
baptized—an angelic work, worthy of 
young and pure hearts. Our scholars 
embroider collars and do a variety of 
fancy work for a fair among them- 
selves, by which they amass quite a 
sum in the course of the year. The 
French children are exceedingly vo- 
latile, but there is a great deal of 
piety among them. During Passion- 
time a little girl of nine or ten, be- 
longing to the poor scholars, under- 
took to meditate fifteen minutes a 
day, for a certain number of days, 
on the sufferings of Christ. One of 
the nuns asked her how she employ- 
ed the time, so long for a child. She 
replied, xaivement, “I thought each 
thorn that pierced the head of Christ 
was one of my sins!” 

After our nocturnal devotions, we 
novices returned to the novitiate, 
where the Yule log was blazing. By 
way of a rarity, we all had coffee to 
refresh us after our vigil, and we sat 
around the fire chatting in a home- 
like manner, and repeating Christmas 
carols. 

“ He neither shall be born 

In housen nor in hall, 

Nor in the place cf Paradise, 
But in an ox’s stall ; 
He neither shall be rocked 
In silver nor in gold, 

But in a wooden cradle 
That rocks upon the mould.” 

In the country, on Christmas eve, 
the young peasants go about from 
house to house, singing Christmas 
carols, expecting some treat in re- 
turn. 

I saw to-day a little picture of the 
Child Jesus making crosses in the 
workshop of his foster-father. Per- 
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haps it was one of these that the 
poets tell us the little St. John con- 
tended for : 
** Give me the cross, I pray you, dearest Jesus ! 

Oh ! if you knew how much I wish to have it, 

You would not hold it in your hand so tightly. 

Something has told me, something in my breast 

here, 

Which I am sure is true, that if you keep it, 

If you will let no other take it from you, 

Terrible things I cannot bear to think of 

Must fall upon yeu. Show me that you love me ; 

Am I not here to be your little servant, 

Follow your steps and wait upon your wishes?” 

At four o’clock in the morning we 

returned to the choir. I stationed 
myself before the manger to make 
my meditation on the mystery of the 
day. Of course Christmas is not 
very merry after such a vigil, but 
who can tell the holy joy of such a 
night—worth all the gayeties of the 
world! , 


I read in the refectory for the first 
time to-day. When I returned to 
the novitiate after my dinner the 
good mother said, “You have -read 
so well, you merit a recompense.” I 
glanced at the mantel and saw the 
American stamps with the benign 
faces of Washington and Franklin, 
so welcome in this far-off land. . . 

I hope you will never speak of 
burdening me with an account of 
your infirmities, whether bodily or 
spiritual. I love that loving com- 
mand of the apostle, to bear one an- 
other’s burdens; for we are never 
more Christ-like than when we forget 
our own trials to bind up the wounds 
of a fellow-sufferer. Be assured I 
pray for you without ceasing. I 
never enter the presence of the Bless- 
ed Sacrament without invoking a 
blessing on you and on my dear 
country. I never communicate or 
perform an act of penance without 
desiring that you may participate in 
the grace I receive. Oh! that by my 
fidelity to God I might draw down 
the blessings I daily implore for you 
-and for all who are deartome! O 


my God! spare me not. Let me 
suffer mental and bodily trials, let 
me be the victim of thy justice; but 
spare my loved ones! If I cannot 
labor directly for thee, I can at least 
suffer for thee, for them, and for the 
whole world. Thy victim, O God! 
thy victim. The name befits me better 
than that of thy spouse. 


I have read somewhere that the 
ropes in the English navy are so 
twisted that a red thread runs through 
them all, in such a way that the 
smallest pieces may be recognized as 
belonging to the crown. So through 
our lives should run a thread, color- 
ing its whole woof—a love for God 
interwoven with the very thread of 
existence, and inspiring every act of 
our lives. St. Francis de Sales said 
if he knew that the least fibre of his 
heart did not beat with love for God 
he would pluck it out. O love that 
transcends all others! how did we 
once exist without thee? O days 
without a sun! O nights rayless and 
dark! how happy are we who have 
escaped from your gloom! How 
different is the divine friend from our 
earthly one. When once we have 
studied a person and penetrated his 
individuality, the charm of ‘his pre- 
sence is gone. We have squeezed 
him dry. But the friend that sticketh 
closer than a brother, he is unfa- 
thomable and ever new. ‘The heart 
is never weary of divine companion- 
ship. On the contrary, the more com- 
pletely we give ourselves up to it, to 
the exclusion of every other, the more 
we feel that God alone can satisfy the 
cravings of our hearts. 

Dieu seul was the device a holy 
American bishop gave me on the day 
of my confirmation. The significa- 
tion of these words has been grow- 
ing upon me ever since. They have 
expanded till they have filled the 
whole heavens, and lit up my life 
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with wondrous splendor. There is 
no spot on my horizon where they 
do not shine out. Every object un- 
marked by them seems to fade out of 
view. All knowledge, all science 
grows pale before their significance, 
and every wound of the heart finds a 
balm in their healing ray. “ Paix / 
paix! DIEU SEUL est la paix /’ says 
Fénélon. 


February —The day on which 
Pius IX. added the crowning star of 
immaculate purity to the coronet of 
Mary was the cause of great rejoic- 
ing throughout France. All the prin- 
cipal cities have been illuminated. 
At Toulouse, the sides and roof of 
St. Saturnin’s cathedral were covered 
with lights, and another church had 
fifteen thousand lamps upon it. 
Ours was not least among the cities 
in her joy, and it did the soul good to 
witness such a display of Catholic 
piety and enthusiasm, worthy of the 
ages of faith. As soon as the bull 
of promulgation arrived from Rome, 
Monseigneur ordered the 7 Deum to 
be chanted with the utmost pomp 
in all the churches of the diocese. 
The same evening the whole city was 
illuminated. Nothing had been seen 
like it since the visit of Napoleon I. 
to this city. At the grand portal of 
the priory were several hundred 
lamps, forming a monogram of Mary, 
over a beautiful transparency of the 
Vierge Immaculée, The belfry, tower, 
and all the windows of this immense 
establishment were lighted up, and 
many windows were like chapels of 
the Virgin all aflame. The top of 
the convent walls was one long line 
of light, so closely were the lamps 
placed upon it. Pennons with the 
colors of the Virgin were placed at 
uniform distances among these lights, 
and one floated from the stone cross 
on the chapel. The whole scene was 
magical. From the tower we could 
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see much of the city, which was so 
universally illuminated and adorned 
that it looked like that city of jewels 


“ In fairy land whose streets and towers 
Are made of gems, and lights. and flowers.” 


All was so still that no one would 
have suspected the intense enthusiasm 
that reigned in every heart. Only 
from before a little statue of the 
Madonna, in the convent garden, rose 
a sweet song to the Virgin, Ave 
Sanctissima! which floated up through 
the damp night air from the lips of the 
spouses of Christ with a sound as 
plaintive as the voice of past times. 

Even the poorest people in the 
city—and you know not how poor 
are the poorest in this old country— 
had their candles and a picture of the 
Virgin at the window. One poor 
woman begged enough to buy a wax 
candle, which she cut in three pieces 
to light up her wretched abode. 
The towers of the cathedral looked 
like the jewelled turrets of Irim. All 
the public buildings were also lighted 
up. I wonder when the civil authori- 
ties of the United States will order a 
general illumination in honor of the 
Virgin Mary! On the top of the 
hospital was a Vierge en feu. Even 
one window of the. prison tower, 
which looms up behind the cathedral 
—a huge quadrangular monument, 
dark and forbidding as a donjon 
keep of ages past—was brilliant with 
lights, while far up in the very 
highest window gleamed one bright 
solitary lamp, like the last ray of hope 
in the heart of the captive. That 
light pierced me to the heart. 

And all this in honor of a once 
obscure virgin of Judea. One can well 
sing “ Exaltavit humiles.” Inthe streets 
were arches of triumph, and at most 
of the windows were Madonnas, 
crosses, monograms, flags, etc., etc. 
The streets were crowded with peo- 
ple as on Holy Thursday, for every 
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body went to visit the different 
churches and monasteries, and thou- 
sands came in from the country. 
But all were so quiet and thoughtful 
that one felt it was a religious festival. 
The Rue du Prieuré was crammed, 
but so subdued were the voices that 
we should hardly have been aware 
of it, had we not seen the people 
from the grated windows above. 
Such thoughtfulness was truly edify- 


ing. 


Holy Week has just passed again 
with its touching ceremonies, which 
recall so many overwhelming myste- 
ries of faith. What a feast for the 
soul on Maunday Thursday, when 
the Divine Host remained all day 
and night on the altar amid a blaze 
of lights, and the perfume of flowers 
and incense, exposed to the eyes of 
his adorers! Who could tear him- 
self away from that altar? Who 
could hunger after earthly aliment 
when that Living Bread was replen- 
ishing the hungry soul? Ah! what 
are the pleasures of the world com- 
pared with those found in thy 
presence, O Incarnate Word! I 
read the fourteenth chapter of St. 
John’s Gospel, those tender words 
of our Saviour before his crucifixion, 
and meditated on them for hours. 

Many of the nuns remained all 
night before the Blessed Sacrament. 
We novices made the holy hour 
together—that midnight hour of union 
with the Saviour’s agony in the gar- 
den. ‘“Couldst thou not watch one 
hour with me,” he seemed to say. 
Such an hour is an eternity for the 
heart that loves. 

“OQ God!” I say constantly, “the 
Catholic Church alone knows how to 
honor thee with due worship.” I 
wish I could define all the emotions 
of the past few days, when the suffer- 
ings of Christ were renewed in our 
hearts. I thought my very heart would 
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break on Holy Thursday during the 
Stabat Mater. The words and the 
music are the very embodiment of 
sorrow, and I felt myself with Mary 
at the foot of the cross, sharing the 
pain from that sword of grief. 

The ceremonies of this holy time 
are, of course, far more simple in our 
chapel than at the cathedral, but 
perhaps not less touching. Nothing 
could be more so than, at the vene- 
ration of the cross on Good Fri- 
day, to see the long train of nuns 
reverently lay off their shoes, and, all 
enveloped in their long black veils, 
and bowed down by sorrow of heart, 
approach the crucifix, prostrating 
themselves to kiss the sacred wounds ; 
and then the three hours agony, 
when the heart is full of anguish on 
Calvary 
a part of Good Friday night to grieve 
with Marie désolée over the traces of 
her crucified Son. There is a whole 
existence in such days and nights, and 
when we come back to ordinary life 
we are oppressed by the heaviness of 
the atmosphere. 


* How shall we breathe in other air 
Less pure, accustomed to immortal fruits ?”” 


Our whole Lent was uncommonly 
solemn. I never entered so fully 
into the spirit of the church, never 
meditated so much on the sufferings 
of Christ. They so occupied my 
mind during the hours of meditation, 
the via crucis, which we make so 
often, and even during the ordinary 
duties of our life, that I felt bowed 
down by a weight of inexpressible 
sorrow, which the alleluias of Easter 
and the joyful “ Regina Cali letare” 
have hardly dissipated. Oh! why are 
you not sharing all these impres- 
sions? But then you have what 
perhaps is better—the cross, which 
is our portion everywhere. “ Souffrir 
et mourir, Cest toute la vie.” 

I was struck with a little picture I 
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saw to-day: the picture of a cross 
with cords extending from one of 
the arms to the foot, like a harp. A 
person stands leaning on it, his hands 
touching the strings ; and our Saviour 
was near him; his holy hands unlift- 
ed to bless. Every cross would thus 
be to us a divine lyre with a capa- 
bility of wonderful harmony, had we 
the courage to learn to draw it forth. 
May my hand yet acquire the skill 
of producing this heavenly music, 
my ears quick to catch the vibrations 
of this wonderful instrument, and my 
soul attuned to its harmony! O won- 
derful science of the cross! how 
varied are the lessons the loving 
heart may learn therefrom. When 
St. Thomas of Aquin was asked 
whence he drew the inspiration that 
fed his wonderful genius, he pointed 
to his crucifix as its only source. 
Ah! could we only learn to know 
“Jesus Christ and him crucified!” 
May you have the grace to bear your 
cross with patience, and learn there- 
from its wonderful lore. The cross 
imposed by Almighty God is far 
more meritorious, far more beneficial to 
our souls, thaa any of our own choice; 
for he alone knows how to crucify. 
I constantly feel this more and more, 
that he alone knows how to crucify. 


May 11.—This is one of the Roga- 
tion days. Curé and flock go in pro- 
cession around the country chanting 
the Litany of the Saints to implore 
the blessing of God on the fruits of 
the earth. At these times the fropr7- 
étaires erect huge crosses on their 
land by the highway, adorn them 
with garlands, and place at the foot 
an offering for the curé, perhaps of 
provisions. The procession passes 
‘from one cross toanother. All kneel 
around the emblem of our salvation 
to beg the divine blessing on the bas- 
ket and store of him who erected it. 
It is a beautiful ceremony, at which 
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the peasantry assist with great faith 
and devotion. It isan expression of 
dependence on the Giver of all good 
for every blessing. 

Thursday will be the feast of the As- 
cension. The paschal candle, in whose 
sacred light we have loved to linger 
since Easter, is again to be extin- 
guished, and the ten succeeding days 
we are to pass in retreat and prayer, 
like the disciples in the upper cham- 
ber awaiting the feast of Pentecost. 


Fune.—VY esterday I had been writ- 
ing for some time in my cell, when I 
heard an unusual bustle of nuns going 
to and fro in the long corridors, as if 
something had happened. Going to 
the window, I saw the river had risen 
to an alarming height. An inunda- 
tion was expected, owing to the sud- 
den melting of snow in the Pyrenees. 
We all went to clear the chapel. A 
priest came to transport the blessed 
sacrament to the upper choir. The 
quais were crowded with spectators, 
and the gendarmes were among 
them keeping order. Masseube is 
said to be under water. Several of 
the nuns watched all night. This 
morning less danger is apprehended, 
though the river is very high, and the 
water is coming into the chapel. “ Ze 
bon Dieu est irrité contre nous,” say 
the nuns, as they tell their beads to 
deprecate the wrath of Heaven. Every 
thing is depressing to-day. Dark 
clouds hang over us heavy with rain. 
The cathedral bell is tolling for some 
funeral. The trees seem to shiver in 
the winds that come cold from the 
snowy Pyrenees. And the dying- 
away tones of some chant afar off is 
the very voice of sorrow, and only 
adds to the impressive gloom. 


On Trinity Sunday, the whole 
country was inundated in the valleys 
of the Garonne, the Adour, and the 
Gers, causing an immense loss of 
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property. Such a flood has not been 






known for a hundred years. Some 
villages are nearly destroyed, many 
lives lost, the produce of the farms 
all washed away, and the meadows 
nearly ruined. The whole country 
was in consternation. As we are on 
the banks of the river, we are suffer- 
ers of course. it was fortunate we 
had the precaution to have the bless- 
ed sacrament transported to the up- 
per choir, as the next morning there 
were six or eight feet of water in the 
chapel, lower choir, and sacristy. It 
was pitiful to look down from the 
upper choir on the sanctuary. Notre 
Dame de Bon Secours was washed 
down from her niche into the middle 
of the church, and lay floating on the 
water flat on her back. The garden 
was overflowed and nearly ruined; 
the kitchen, refectory, etc., were in- 
vaded. Most of the nuns were up 
all night carrying things into the se- 
‘cond story. All was confusion for 
some days. We ate what we could 
and where we could in primitive 
style—a complete subversion of mo- 
nastic regularity. The weather had 
been gloomy for days, but Sunday 
was one of the brightest, clearest 
days of June. I went to the tower 
to see the whole valley covered with 
water. The effect was fine. The 
vast expanse of water was sparkling 
in the sun. The trees and groves 
were like islets in the midst of a glit- 
tering lake. The rapid current swept 
oceanward, carrying down houses, 
furniture, bridges—every thing that 
offered resistance. Crowds of people 
were out, giving animation to the 
scene. All this brilliancy was in 
striking contrast with the wretched- 
ness produced by such a flood! The 
air was so clear that the Pyrenees 
seemed very near us, and they gleam- 
ed in their snow-clad summits above 
the verdure and desolation and acti- 
vity of the world, like the Bride of 
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Heaven in her veil of purity; but 
they looked cold and cheerless even 
in the morning sun—and so near hea- 
ven ! 

At Condom, (a village not far off, 
and remarkable for nothing but that 
Bossuet was its bishop before he was 
transferred to Meaux, though he 
never saw the place,) at Condom 
more than thirty houses were destroy- 
ed—a great number, considering that 
all the houses here are of stone and 
very solidly built. Had not our 
monastery been on a strong founda- 
tion, we should now be uncloistered. 
The chapel is not yet dry, so we have 
mass still in the upper choir. We 
are thus brought close to the feet of 
our Lord. During the office I stand 
or kneel not two steps from the altar 
on which is the tabernacle. What 
bliss! We seem more closely united 
to Him who is our life, our conso- 
lation, our a//, and for whom 
have left all! 
Having mass 


we 


in the choir obliges 
the priest to enter the cloister every 
morning, which seems strange, as or- 
dinarily he never enters except to ad- 
minister the consolationssof religion to 
the sick. The cloister is very strict here. 
Our parlors have the blackest of grates, 
beyond which no visitor comes, and 
through which we talk to our friends. 
I love this barricade against the 
world, which says, “Thus far shalt 
thou come, and no farther.” There is 
also a grating in the sacristy through 
which the sacristaine can attend to 
the wants of the chaplain. Even the 
choir is separated from the chapel by 
a grate ; the body of the church being 
for the world. 


Having a private opportunity of 
sending a package to America, I 
shall despatch my note-book to you, 
all full of odds and ends as it is. 
Caught up in my few spare moments, 
it only contains fragments of what 
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was in my heart. The young mis- 
sionary who is to take it is only 
twenty-five years old, and has just 
been ordained. He is full of enthu- 
siasm for the missionary life. He 
belongs to a noble family in Au- 
vergne, and is a relative of our dear 
Sr. St. A ’s. He is the youngest 
of a patriarchal family of eighteen, six 
of whom are in heaven. Of the re- 
maining twelve, nine are consecrated 
to God—two are Jesuits, two Visitan- 
dines, one a lady of the Sacred Heart, 
two devote themselves to the care of 
the insane, and the ninth is in some 
other order of charity. This young 
pere has been thirteen years with the 
Jesuits, six as a pupil, and since as a 
member of the order. His first mass 
was at Christmas, and was served by 
one of the children of La Salette, to 
whom the Blessed Virgin Mary ap- 
peared. The next day his mission to 
America was assigned him. He seems 
full of zeal and piety. * 
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I must close my long journal. It 
is a piece of my heart which I send 
across the waters, while I remain 
here. Good-night, my friend. I ex- 
tend my arms across the wide ocean 
to embrace you. I never retire to 
rest without throwing open my case- 
ment to look at “ the cloistered stars 
that walk the holy aisles of heaven.” 
They alone are familiar to me in this 
strange land. I have loved them 
from my infancy, and I fancy they 
look down tenderly and _ tearfully 
upon me. The thought brings tears 
to my eyes. Oh! shine as gently on 
those I love. Let each bright beam 
be a holy inspiration in their hearts— 
each tearful ray carry consolation to 
the soul troubled and in sorrow. A 
passage from the German says, “I 
know but two beautiful things in the 
universe—the starry sky above our 
heads and the sense of duty within 
our hearts.” I leave the one and re- 
turn to the other. 
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BEeLoveD daughter in Christ, 
grace and apostolic benediction. 

In these days when the peril of 
souls is continually growing greater, 
we have always directed our efforts 
particularly to the extirpation of the 
roots of evil, among which not the 
least pernicious is female extrava- 
gance. Hence, last October, when 


* This priest has since died in a Southern diocese. 


we spoke of the respect due to the 
holiness of our churches and of cer- 
tain disorders which had begun to 
appear among the people of Rome, 
we took occasion to speak likewise 
of this destructive pestilence which is 
spreading in every direction, and of 
its remedies. 

We were much pleased, therefore, 
to see, beloved daughter in Christ, 
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that you have not only followed our 
advice yourself; but, being deeply im- 
pressed with its force and impor- 
tance, have written a book in which 
you depict the sad consequences of 
extravagance, and call upon the wo- 
men of the present day, and particu- 
larly those who belong to the socie- 
ties of the Christian Mothers and the 
Daughters of Mary, to unite against 
this pernicious evil, which is so de- 
structive to morals and to the wel- 
fare of the family. 

Female extravagance wastes, in 
superfluous adornment of the body, 
and in frequent attention to the toi- 
lette, time which should be given to 
works of piety and mercy, and to the 
care of the household; it calls its vo- 
taries from home to brilliant assem- 
blages, to public places, and to thea- 
tres; it causes them, under pretext 
of complying with the requirements 
of society, to pay numerous visits, 
and thus to waste hours in news-seek- 
ing and in scandalous conversation ; 
it attracts sinful desire; it wastes 
the patrimony of children and de- 
prives poverty of needful assistance ; 
frequently it separates those who 
are married; more frequently, it pre- 
vents marriages, for there are but 
few men who are willing to incur 
such heavy expenses. As Tertullian 
wrote, “In a little casket of jewels 
women display an immense fortune; 
they place on a single string of pearls 
ten millions of sesterces; a slender 
neck upbears forests and _ islands; 
beautiful ears expend the income of 
a month; and every finger of the left 
hand plays with the contents of a 
bag of gold. Such is the strength of 
vanity; for it is vanity that enables 
the delicate body of woman thus to 
walk beneath the weight of enor- 
mous wealth.” Experience shows 
that this aversion to marriage fosters 
and increases immorality. In the fa- 
mily, it is almost impossible in the 


midst of so many distracting vanities 
to cultivate domestic love by means 
of domestic intercourse, or to give to 
religion even what ordinary custom 
requires. 

The education of children is neg- 
lected, household affairs do not re- 
ceive proper attention and fall into 
disorder, and the words of the apos- 
tle become applicable, “If any one 
have not care of his own, and espe- 
cially of those of his household, he 
hath denied the faith, and is worse 
than an infidel.” 

As a city is composed of families, 
and a province of cities, and a coun- 
try of provinces, the family thus vi- 
tiated disorders the whole of society, 
and step by step brings upon us 
those calamities which to-day we be 
hold on every side. 

We trust, therefore, that many will 
unite with you to remove from 
themselves, their families, and their 
fatherland the cause of so many 
evils. We trust, also, that their ex- 
ample will induce others to lay aside 
whatever goes beyond the just limits 
of neatness. Oh! that women would 
believe that the esteem and love of 
their husbands is to be won, not by 
magnificent dress or costly adorn- 
ments, but by cultivation of the mind 
and of the heart and of every virtue. 
For the glory of woman is from with- 
in, and she that is holy and modest 
is grace added unto grace, and she 
alone shall receive praise who feareth 
the Lord. 

We trust and believe, therefore, that 
your undertaking will meet with the 
happiest success. As a presage of 
which, and a pledge of our paternal 
good will, with the tenderest affection, 
we impart to you our apostolic bene- 
diction. 

Given in Rome, at St. Peter’s, on 
the eighth day of July, 1868, in the 
twenty-third year of our pontificate. 

Prius IX. ope. 
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On occasions rendered doubly 
solemn by their infrequency, the 
common father of the faithful raises 
his voice to warn the entire world 
either against abuses which threaten 
society, or against those perverse 
doctrines which would attempt the 
annihilation of the kingdom of truth. 
These sacred words, coming from the 
lips of him to whom Jesus Christ has 
entrusted the care of his church, are 
always received by the whole of the 
immense Catholic family with that 
respect and submission which are due 
to a father. 

A few months ago, Pius IX. sug- 
gested the establishment of a society 
of ladies who by their example and 
influence might succeed in moderating 
that extravagance which is the ruin 
of families, and one of the principal 
causes of immorality. “In order to 
accomplish this most difficult under- 
taking,” adds his Holiness, “ we must 
remind women that if in every place 
it is unbecoming modesty to endeavor 
to attract attention by extravagance 
and strangeness of dress, in the sa- 
cred church where God dwells and 
sits upon a throne of mercy to receive 
the prayers and adorations of the 
faithful, it is a true insult to him in 
whose eyes pride, pomp, and the 
desire of pleasing men are hateful.” 

These words of the Holy See, we 
may rest assured, are more applicable 
to us women of France than to the 
ladies of the Roman nobility, who 
are more grave, more pious, and 
more reserved, whatever may be said 
to the contrary, than the women of 
our land, 

When travelling through England, 
Germany, or Russia, have we not 
sometimes felt a foolish pride on 
seeing that everywhere the most ele- 
gant robes and head-dresses were 
styled “modes de Paris.” It is true 
that whatever in dress is new or 
elegant is imported from the capital 
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of France, or is made after our Paris 
fashions. But we have no reason to be 
proud of this frivolous and dangerous 
supremacy ; for if it is universally said 
that the French woman is truly ele- 
gant in matters of dress, we should, 
for that reason, feel under obligation 
to undertake the reform of an abuse 
which we aid if we do not originate. 

Already, for several years, not only 
has the Catholic pulpit spoken with 
serious severity against the extrava- 
gance of our sex, but even the 
government has been aroused by 
these abuses which are every day 
producing the most evil results; and 
we have not forgotten the severe 
words of President Dupin to the 
Senate in June, 1865. To-day, things 
have assumed a still graver aspect, 
for the Holy Father has called our 
attention to this deplorable abuse. 

The time, then, has come to under- 
take a crusade, as it were, against an 
enemy whom we shall not have to 
cross the seas to seek, because he has 
cunningly penetrated to our firesides, 
there to sit beside us and to disturb 
and destroy the peace of the family. 

This necessary reform must be in- 
augurated by the young women of 
France; those of a mature age will 
encourage and aid our efforts; but it 
will be for us who cannot be accused 
of envy or of jealousy to raise aloft 
the standard of the holy league, to 
put limits to extravagance, and to 
say, “ Thus far shalt thou go, and no 
farther.” 

Extravagance in dress, and the 
point it has at present attained, is 
simply ridiculous folly, and at the 
same time, what is more to be la- 
mented, it is in direct opposition to 
the spirit of Christianity. 

We are thinking creatures, rational 
and intelligent. It is evident, and 
there are those of our sex who have 
proved that we are capable of feeling 
the noble joy which is found in the 
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study of literature and the sciences, 
and in the cultivation of the arts. 
How comes it, then, that we are 
content with those frivolous occupa- 
tions in which most of us squander 
our time ? 

To rise as late as possible, to make 
some calls, to drive to the Bois de 
Boulogne, to visit some fashion em- 
poriums, to consult for whole hours 
on the arrangement of a lace flounce 
or the trimming of a gauze dress; 
to return home, dress for dinner; 
dress again for a soirée, a concert, 
or a ball; to pass a number of 
hours in exhibiting our own toilettes 
and in finding fault with those of 
others, and, finally, to retire to rest 
when the sun is on the point of ris- 
ing—frankly, is not this the history 
of day afterday ? When do we take 
a book into our hands, unless perhaps 
it be some new romance, of which the 
style is as frivolous as the matter is 
pernicious. But a book, a true book, 
can one be seen on the table of our 
boudoirs? Some journals of fashion 
may be there; a review perhaps, cut 
only where some romantic story is 
found. What care we for the rest? 
As to standard literary works, and 
historical studies, how can we think 
of them ? 

We never have a moment to our- 
selves, and we often say with an 
affected sigh, “ Alas! the world is a 
cruel tyrant; it takes up all my time, 
my days, my nights.” And we might 
add, “ My life and my intelligence ;” 
for are not many among us what 
Tertullian would style “ gilded nulli- 
ties ” ? 

While I was still a child, I happen- 
ed to meet with a charming young 
woman, twenty-two years of age, who, 
on recovering from an illness which 
had nearly proved fatal, was seized 
with a singular mania. She used to 
play with dolls. . . . Isabel had re- 
mained very gentle. Her friends at 
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first endeavored to drive away this un- 
accountable mania; but as soon as 
they took her dolls from her, she 
seated herself in a corner of the 
apartment, wept, refused all nourish- 
ment, and would not speak. 

In accordance with the advice of 
physicians, her family had then yield- 
ed to her childish tastes, and she 
passed her whole time in dressing 
and undressing her daughters, as she 
called the dolls. Nothing could be 
more pitiful than to see this tall, 
beautiful girl, surrounded by her toys, 
and amusing herself like a child of 
six years. 

Well! do we not resemble poor 
Isabel somewhat, and, like her, would 
we not be capable of weeping and 
giving ourselves up to despair if our 
playthings were taken from us? 

Oh! yes, insanity, real insanity, 
is that foolish extravagance which 
consists in a constant changing of 
the shape, material, and pattern of 
our clothing. And is not insanity a 
stranger to wisdom ? 

To be wise is to give to each ob- 
ject in life that place which reasona- 
bly belongs to it. It is to have for 
all our actions a special and deter- 
mined end. If we see a man devot- 
ing his whole time, his fortune, his 
researches, to the formation of some 
strange and perhaps eccentric collec- 
tion—of shoes, for instance, from eve- 
ry country—we smile and say to one 
another, “ He is out of his senses!” 
Out of his senses! and why ? Is it be- 
cause he has but one thought, but 
one ambition—to augment, to in- 
crease his collection at any price? 
We are more foolish than this collec- 
tor of old shoes, for many of us have 
but one fixed thought, one only desire, 
dare I acknowledge it, one sole aim 
in life—to adorn ourselves! And no 
collection will remain after us. 

We might attempt to acquire an 
honorable position in society by our 
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virtues, or by the superiority of our 
minds; but we merely desire to 
attract attention by the extrava- 
gance of our dress, to cause ourselves 
to be remarked and admired, and if 
possible, to humble our rivals. Do 
not think I exaggerate, because such 
is really the case, with an infinite 
variety of shades; for in every wo- 
man whose exclusive occupation is 
the toilette, there inevitably exist a 
desire to please and jealousy. You 
enter a parlor in the evening wear- 
ing a new robe, (and when you go 
into company your toilettes are al- 
ways new, since you never appear 
twice in the same dress ;) well! jyou 
are not satisfied until you observe 
some admiring glances directed to- 
ward you, until you perceive some 
expressions of annoyance and envy 
on the countenances of the young 
women who surround you. Having 
returned to your homes, what occu- 
pation precedes your sleep? What 
interrupts, what destroys it? You 
think over in your mind all the la- 
dies you met at the ball; and if one 
of them had a dress more beautiful 
than yours, flowers more gracefully 
arranged, or diamonds more spark- 
ling, you are discontented. You are 
jealous. ‘Then what plans you make 
not to be eclipsed another time, but 
to be the most beautiful. It is not 
enough that @e are admired; our 
happiness is in reigning alone. 

We often shelter ourselves behind 
this singular excuse, “I do not wish 
that my husband should be ashamed 
of me. I endeavor to present a fine 
appearance, but it is entirely for his 
sake.” 

If we would occasionally conde- 
scend to ask the advice of our mas- 
ters, if we would do so particularly 
with our dry-goods or millinery bills 
in our hands, I think they would be 
more likely to advise simplicity in 
our toilettes than to express them- 


selves satisfied with their extravagant 
elegance. Now frankly, do you be- 
lieve these gentlemen so simple as to 
desire that every glance may be di- 
rected to the dress of their young 
wife, or to the garland of flowers 
which adorns her hair ? 

I was present one day, in the 
house of a friend, at an amusing con- 
tradiction given to assertions of this 
sort. 

Madame de G , assisted by her 
maid, was trying on a rose-colored 
satin dress which had just been sent 
home from the dressmaker’s, and 
which she was to wear at a grand 
official ball the same evening. She 
turned round and round before the 
mirror of the room, and her immense 
trail appeared to her much too short. 
What distressed her particularly was 
that the corsage was not dow enough. 
I asked in astonishment how low she 
wanted it. 

“ Mariette,” said she to her maid, 
“this must be cut several inches lower 
all round.” 

And turning to me, “ My husband 
does not like such _high-necked 
dresses,” she said. 

While the lady was occupied with 
some other detail of her charming 
toilette, the door opened and the 
husband to whom she so generously 
sacrificed the requirements of modesty 
entered. He examined his wife's 
toilette. He had the right to do so, 
since he would have to pay for it. 
He thought the rose color a little too 
lively, the trail a little too long, and, 
above all, the corsage much, very 
much too low. 

“My dear child,” said he, “ your 
dressmaker is incorrigible; she has 
not the least judgment; you must 
procure another. You cannot ap- 
pear in company so uncovered. Ar- 
range matters as best you can, but 
this dress must be altered.” 

“Why! every one dresses this 
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way. Is it my fault if you do not 
understand these things, Adrian ? 
However, I shall not contradict you. 
I will have a puff of tulle put around 
the corsage. It is going to make 
the dress horribly high, and all its 
style will be lost.” 

Such is the opinion of a husband, 
heard by chance; it is what is 
sometimes said and what is always 
thought. 

Let us then appeal to the hus 
bands! 

Undoubtedly, to clothe one’s self 
is a necessity ; to make her garments 
becoming is, I might almost say, wo- 
man’s marriage portion; and I would 
not dare to assert that our ancestors, 
the Gauls, did not seek and discov- 
er the means of wearing in a graceful 
manner the skins of wild animals 
which protected them from the incle- 
mencies of the seasons, just as the wo- 
men of the present day have learned 
to clothe themselves with elegance in 
the rich fabrics of India or in clouds 
of exquisite lace. 

But between the former and the 
latter what a distance! What a broad 
gulf! 

There is something peculiar to the 
toilettes of the present century; a 
desire for unceasing change which 
exceeds the bounds of eccentricity and 
even of extravagance. The Greek 
wife or Roman matron desired but 
one thing—garments which would 
enhance their beauty. Undoubtedly 
they admired rich and costly goods; 
but I do not believe that the day after 
they had imported, at a great ex- 
pense, robes of the finest linen or 
silken tunics of brilliant colors, 
they would declare that fashion 
would not permit a garment so cut 
or a head dress arranged in such a 
manner, 

And without going back so far, 
what would our ancestors of two 
centuries ago say, if they saw the 
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decided repugnance we feel to ap- 
pearing twice in society with the 
same toilette ? 

Their dresses, so rich, so graceful, 
so sparingly adorned, were handed 
down almost from generation to gen- 
eration ; and surely those celebrated 
women of the eighteenth century 
were not less beautiful than we, as 
their admirable portraits which adorn 
our parlors clearly show. I lately 
saw three pictures of the same mar- 
chioness, taken at different periods of 
life—as a very young woman, at thir- 
ty-five or forty years of age, and at a 
more advanced period of life; and I 
found her in the three portraits wear- 
ing the same robe of brocade, only 
the rose-colored ribbon which adorned 
her hair and her corsage in the first 
two pictures had been replaced in 
the third by a bow of a more sombre 
color. 

How astonished would those la- 
dies of the court of Louis XIV. have 
been, if it had been predicted that 
their great-grand-daughters would 
change the style of their apparel or 
the dimensions of their head-dresses 
every year, and that a hundred dif- 
ferent publications would carry every 
week from one end of France to the 
other the inventions, more or less 
happy, more or less singular, of some 
fashion-maker of the capital. For 
let us remark, and it4s a sufficiently 
striking fact, that in the continual 
changes of fashion we who at times 
find it so difficult to yield our wishes 
to those of a husband whom we 
have sworn before the altar to obey, 
are always ready to yield obedience 
to a milliner or a mantua-maker, 
whose only desire is to sell their 
goods. And in truth they succeed 
in doing this very well. Have you 
never remarked a very curious cir- 
cumstance, and one which deserves 
to be related in the history of the 
costumes of the nineteenth century ? 
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To-day, fashion passes from one ex- 
treme to another, so that what was 
worn last year is not permitted this 
year. And now do you understand 
this apparently strange custom? A 
robe is graceful in style and trim- 
ming; it is very becoming to you; 
the color harmonizes well with your 
complexion and your hair; your mir- 
ror has told you so. The fashion 
changes; your face, your style of 
beauty, if beauty you possess, re- 
main the same; yet you do not hesi- 
tate to discard your becoming attire 
for something so ridiculous, so extra- 
vagant, so frightful perhaps, as to 
make you appear ungraceful or even 
ugly; but you have obeyed the man- 
dates of fashion. Certainly the ex- 
travagances and caprices of the pre- 
sent day amply prove the truth of 
what I have said. 

Even if past forty, we will wear 
short dresses, round hats, curls, and 
high-heeled boots. Even if tall and 
slender, no one will wear narrower 
skirts. Even if possessed of a full 
rounded form which we vainly deplore, 
we will pick out white corsages, light 
dresses, and the smallest of hats, be- 
cause our greatest, or rather our only, 
fear is lest people should say that we 
wear things which are out of fash- 
ion. 

Fashion! Let us throw off its 
shameful yoke. Instead of accept- 
ing, let us make its laws. This is 
reasonable ambition. Why not form 
a committee, and every year, or at 
the beginning of every season, pass 
judgment on the important question 
of the transformation of our toilettes ? 
Why not submit the laws made by 
this female assembly to a committee 
composed of our husbands; and finally, 
promulgate and introduce them to 
the notice of all whom they concern 
by a special and duly authorized pub- 
lication ? 

I commend this project to the se- 
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rious consideration of our young wo- 
men. All will admit that it would 
be less humiliating for us to submit to 
the dictates of fashion under such, 
than under present circumstances. 

Clothing has a twofold end: to 
cover us and protect us from the in- 
clemencies of the seasons, to supply 
the place of the beautiful fur or the 
brilliant plumage which forms the na- 
tural covering of beasts and birds. 
I will return later to the question of 
woman’s clothing considered in a re- 
ligious and moral point of view. At 
present, I shall treat of it only as it 
regards health. Do our dresses cover 
us? By a strange reversion of com- 
mon sense, it is during the severity of 
winter we most willingly expose our 
arms and necks. You smile? The 
parlors are warm. But are our car- 
riages, are the streets of our large 
cities? You would shudder if I 
should present to you the frightful 
statistics of the young women who 
have fallen victims to such impruden- 
Every religion has its martyrs. 
Do you wish to be martyrs to fash- 
ion ? 

The second end of our apparel is 
to indreate the respective positions of 
persons in society. Thus, the Roman 
senators had the privilege of wearing 
the white tunic ornamented with pur- 
ple. So also, in our own time, the 
uniform of the army reveals at a 
glance the rank of the wearer. 
Alas! in this respect, of how much 
use is it to us at the present day? 
The sumptuary laws, the edicts of 
Louis XIII. and Louis XIV., are en- 
tirely forgotten. 

There was a time when each class 
of society had its special dress. Furs, 
silk, gold, and silver could be worn 
only by persons of a certain rank in 
society. What a frightful revolution 
would break forth among the women 
of France if to-day the ruling sove- 
reign should attempt to regulate the 
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width of our laces or the number of 
our jewels! In the present age ex- 
travagance tends, on the contrary, to 
confound all ranks of society. From 
the servant girl to the fine lady there 
is but one desire, one ambition—to 
appear what one is not. Yes, to ap- 
pear what one is not; let us acknow- 
ledge it to our shame. Is not the 
fashion of our garments imitated, often 
invented by women to whom we would 
not speak ? And around the lake of 
the Bois de Boulogne have we not 
sometimes mistaken the Marchioness 
de ———— for Mlle. X—,, or Mlle. 
Z——— for the Countess de ———— ? 

I feel rather ashamed to mention 
such things ; but addressing my own 
sex, it is allowable; the truth is often 
severe; but it is always useful. I 
saw a lovely young woman in a sa- 
loon one evening covered with con- 
fusion at these few words addressed 
to her by the Ambassador de ———. 

“T admired exceedingly, madame, 
that elegant yellow dress you wore 
this afternoon in the park.” 

“ T!” she exclaimed in astonishment. 
“My dear count, you are mistaken. 
I was in blue, and the yellow dress 
was worn by id 

“You are right. But pardon my 
mistake ; both ladies wore the same 
kind of head-dress.” 

See to what our round hats, little 
bonnets, and red locks lead. 

What folly to keep ourselves con- 
tinually in a false position by our ex- 
travagant outlays; to be reduced to 
have recourse to a thousand petty 
means of freeing ourselves from the 
embarrassments in which our love 
of dress has involved us. 

To-day it is a lie. 

“How much did this dress cost 
you?” asks a husband, a little un- 
easy at the prodigality of his young 
wife. 

“ Two hundred francs,” she replies 
without hesitation, while she is fully 
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aware that double or triple that 
amount would scarcely suffice to pay 
for it. 

And when the time arrives for pay- 
ing these formidable bills, how diffi- 
cult to procure the thousands of 
francs represented by a few yards of 
lace or faded silk. How we stoop 
from the rightful dignity of our posi- 
tion when we condescend to beg for 
time and favor of a tradesman, or 
dressmaker, or milliner, after confess- 
ing that we have not the necessary 
sum at our disposal. 

In a certain city that I could name 
a linen-draper had sold goods on cre- 
dit to a young woman to the amount 
of forty thousand francs. Fearing 
that she would never pay him, he 
sacrificed the interest and accepted 
this singular promissory note: “To 
receive from my estate forty thousand 
francs.” The lady’s heirs will find her 
elegant dresses and fine laces rather 
costly. 

O folly, folly! Our lives pass 
away amidst such trifles. We are 
seeking happiness; it is here at our 
hands. We could not only be happy 
in the bosom of our families by ful- 
filling our duties, but we could, more- 
over, render those around us happy. 
We foolishly prefer to cast aside these 
true enjoyments and fill up our lives 
with empty appearances of pleasure. 

We forget how swiftly time flies. 
To-day we are young, and the world 
welcomes us; but our bloom, our 
beauty, which to us is every thing, 
will soon fade; it will vanish, and 
what is more melancholy than old 
age for many women? To know 
how to grow old,. . it is know- 
ledge which the wise alone possess. 

The Holy Scripture, in addressing 
the daughters of Sion, pictures with 
striking truth the kind of punishment 
which God reserves for them. The 
Holy Spirit adopts, in some measure, 
the language of the worldly woman 
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herself, and it seems to me that these 
words might be addressed to each one 
of us: 


“Because the daughters of Sion are 
haughty, and have walked with stretched- 
out necks, and wanton glances of their eyes, 
and made a noise as they walked with their 
feet, and moved in a set pace : 

“The Lord will make bald the crown of 
the head of the daughters of Siun, and the 
Lord will discover their hair. 

“In that day the Lord will take away 
the ornaments of shoes, and little moons, 

“ And chains and necklaces, and brace- 
lets, and bonnets, 

**And bodkins, and ornaments of the 
legs, and tablets, and sweet-balls, and ear- 
rings, 

“ And rings, and jewels hanging on the 
forehead. 

“And changes of apparel, and short 
cloaks, and fine linen, and crisping-pins. 

“ And looking-glasses, and lawns, and 
head-bands, and fine veils. 

“And instead of a sweet smell there 
shall be stench, and instead of a girdlea 
cord, and instead of curled hair’ baldness, 
and instead of a stomacher hair-cloth.” * 


In these words we are threatened 
with old age; with that old age which 
is daily drawing nearer; which awaits 
but the moment to seize upon its 
prey; which makes the woman who 
leads a life of gayety that which you 
well know. 

Oh! those women who remain 
beautiful in spite of old age, with 
their white hair, their wrinkles undis- 
guised, their cultivated minds, and 
their winning kindness. These are 
not the women who in earlier life 
placed all their happiness in follow- 
ing, even to the most minute details, 
the frivolities of fashion. I am, more- 
over, convinced that if the woman of 
the world of twenty or thirty years 
ago was fond of dress, she was far 
from devoting her whole time to it. 
Fashion was not then so variable. 
The outlay for clothing was evidently 
a much smaller item in the family ex- 
penses. In a word, if this folly was 


* Isaias, iii. 16, and following. 
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sometimes seen, it was an isolated 
case. 

In these latter days only has the 
contagion spread in an alarming 
manner. 

So much for the human side of the 
question. Permit me now to enter 
into a more elevated circle of ideas, 
and to remark that hitherto I have 
appealed neither to conscience nor to 
religion. I have addressed myself 
to women of the world; I now turn 
to young Christian women; to those 
whose tender years were watched 
over by pious mothers, whose youth 
was formed by a truly religious edu- 
cation ; to those whose lives have not 
been blighted by any of those errors 
which banish a woman from her po- 
sition in society, but who, on the 
contrary, have remained unsullied in 
the eyes of the world and have no 
cause to blush beneath its gaze. 
Here I feel at my ease, since it is 
permitted me to make use of the lan- 
guage of faith. ‘This faith we still 
possess, but it slumbers in the depths 
of our souls ; undoubtedly it will awa- 
ken in the hour of trial; the death of 
a darling child, a sudden change of 
fortune ; less than that even—a single 
deception may suffice, and we shall 
feel that God is our father; and we 
shall see things in their true hght; 
that poisonous cloud which surrounds 
the woman of the world will be in- 
stantly dispelled, and the mysteries 
of life and death will be unfolded to 
our astonished gaze. But until that 
time shall come, our life is consumed 
in a strange and dangerous illusion. 
A few religious practices of which we 
have retained the habit, perhaps be- 
cause they were fashionable, make us 
believe, and therefore cause others to 
believe, that we are still real Chris- 
tians. Meanwhile, carried away by 
the round of pleasure which we call 
legitimate enjoyment, we live on, 
without troubling ourselves to inquire 
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whither we are hastening. Days fol- 
iow days, years succeed years; from 
time to time one among us is missing. 
God has called her away ; but we did 
not hear her last words; we did not 
see the despair of that poor young 
woman when she found herself in the 
presence of her Judge with her hands 
empty. And hence we continue in 
our mode of life. Hours and days 
of weariness, of sadness occasionally 
steal in upon our worldly lives. 
Some new pleasure claims us, and in 
its presence past bitterness is soon 
forgotten. Thus are spent the best 
years of our lives, lost—religiously 
speaking—lost forever. Our actions 
are useless, our thoughts frivolous, 
our existence devoid of all merit. 
And yet ought not our constant 
aim be to secure the happiness of our 
husband, and the salvation of his soul 
as well as of our own? to bring up 
our children in a Christian manner, 
and to edify the world by our exam- 
ple? 

This point presents a fit subject for 
religious moralizing, which, however, 
comes neither within my aim nor my 
ability. It is for voices possessing 
greater authority than mine to treat 
of such grave matters in a becoming 
manner. The ministers of the church, 
both by preaching and the pen, have 
shown us our duties with a clearness 
and a correctness before which we 
humbly bow. But as to a question 
of detajl, especially when, as at pre- 
sent, it concerns extravagance of 
dress, I believe I am right in think- 
ing that one of yourselves can, better 
than any one else, treat a subject so 
distinctively pertaining to woman. 

Let me remark in the beginning 
that I wish to condemn in our toilette 
nothing save what is contrary to pro- 
priety or modesty. I am not oppos- 
ed to crinoline, to trails, to diamonds, 
nor to rubies. Rose color, blue, 
white, and black are alike to me. 


Whether linen, silk, or wool serve by 
turn to cover us, is a matter of indif- 
ference. Moreover, it is evident that 
woman, whatever her age or con- 
dition, should endeavor to render 
her attire suitable and becoming. St. 
Francis of Sales desires that a wife 
should adorn herself to please her 
husband ; and a maiden, with a view 
to a holy marriage. 

The woman who betrays an abso- 
lute negligence in her toilette, who 
would willingly appear in a torn dress 
or a faded bonnet, when her position 
in society requires something better. 
is almost as much to blame as those 
who spend their whole time in dress- 
ing and undressing. 

That which we ought to possess, 
that which should regulate our dress, 
as well as all our actions, is a clear 
comprehension of our duties. We 
should appeal to our conscience, 
scrutinize our intentions and our 
desires, and then regulate and reform 
wherever there is need. 

We do not deny that this world is 
a place of pilgrimage, and life a sea- 
son of trials; that they are foolish in- 
deed who think only of culling flow- 
ers from the roadside while time flies 
and eternity approaches, We often 
experience within ourselves a certain 
opposition between our convictions 
and our conduct. Our life is not 
regulated as it ought to be. It is 
not tending to its end, which is our 
eternal salvation. We have acknow- 
ledged these truths when, on leaving 
the church where we had listened to 
some celebrated preacher, we con- 
fessed to ourselves that our mode of 
life was not sufficiently serious, and 
that it ought to be reformed. 

Strange to say, I feel, I see, many 
women in like manner feel and see, 
that the love of dress, the importance 
we attach to every thing connected 
with fashion, is the principal cause of 
the frivolity and inutility of our lives. 
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But there we stop. What! you will 
say, has a ribbon, a flower, a piece 
of velvet or satin so great an in- 
fluence with us? Try, then, to main- 
tain the contrary with your hand 
upon your conscience, and you will 
see that I have not gone too far. 

Much is said about woman’s mis- 
sion! It is constantly repeated that 
the future of society depends on us. 
If we occasionally forget this, we 
should certainly not suffer others to 
doubt it. We wish—and we are 
right in doing so—we wish to occu- 
py an important position in the fami- 
ly and in society; we struggle vigor- 
ously against those who would assign 
to us a secondary position; we boast 
that we exercise a great influence 
over men. This idea flatters our 
selflove. 

gut let us not forget that this 
circumstance becomes for us a source 
of strict obligations. Man is nurtur- 
ed in our arms, and grows up at our 
side. He is, we may say, whatever 
we make him. That primary in- 
struction which it is our duty to 
impart to him, exercises the greatest 
influence on his after life. His mo- 
ther! He will always remember her, 
and her example, good or evil, will 
leave an indelible impression on his 
soul. And our husbands, our fathers 
and brothers! We know our power 
over them, and we sometimes use it 
in matters which are not really worth 
all the diplomacy we employ. That 
mission of mother, of wife! Have we 
forgotten that it is the end of our 
life, the reason of our creation? 
God, who has established laws for 
the material world, laws from which 
even a slight derogation would pro- 
duce a great catastrophe, has like- 
wise marked out for each one of us 
her place here below. He has not 
placed us in this world without a 
definite end in view. Woman has 
serious duties to perform, of which 
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she must one day render a strict ac- 
count to her Creator. 

Have these duties, these obligations 
which our Lord has imposed upon us, 
been hitherto our principal concern ? 
Has our worldly life, with its numer- 
ous preoccupations, left us time to 
be true wives and true mothers? 
Alas! the world and its require- 
ments take up all our time. ‘And 
yet the duties to which we are bound 
by this twofold title, although differ- 
ing with our different positions in the 
world, oblige equally the wife of the 
mechanic, the merchant, the officer, 
and the prince, before both God and 
society. Here, then, is the pith of 
this question; it may be summed up 
in a single word: are we wives and 
mothers, or are we merely women of 
the world ? 

Those children whom God has con- 
fided to our care, and of whom we 
shall have to render an account, do 
we suppose that we have done our 
duty toward them when we have 
procured tutors for them, or when we 
have placed them in an academy ? 

How many among us, alas! find it 
difficult to see our children for even 
a few minutes during the course of 
the day. We have not the time to 
attend to them, we say. We have 
not the “ime! To whom does our 
time belong, if not to these little 
ones who call upon us by the 
sweet name of mother? Let us not 
plead our position. I know women 
who mingle a great deal in society, 
who have a great number of servants 
to be looked after, who yet manage 
their time so well that they are ena- 
bled to spend the greater part of 
the day with their children. They 
have hours set apart for conversing 
with them, for informing themselves 
of their progress—in a word, for at- 
tending to their education. These 
mothers are happy. The gratitude 
of their young families, the affectiom 
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which surrounds them, the sense of 
duty performed—shall we dare com- 
pare these true and noble enjoyments 
with the empty pleasures which the 
exhibition of a new dress or even an 
eulogium passed on our beauty pro- 
cures us? And, candidly, is it not 
more worthy, more sensible, to say, 
“I have not time to go to the park,” 
than to allege that we have not time 
to love and to care for our children ? 

And our husbands—do we devote 
our time to them any more than to 
our children ? 

Ah! you will perliaps reply, my 
husband has very little need of my 
society; he lives for himself; I live 
for myself. If I have my toilettes, 
my drives, and my friends, he has his 
horses, his friends, and his club. 

There is the misfortune; and the 
question is, are we not, to a consider- 
able extent, responsible for this de- 
plorable habit of, so to speak, sepa- 
rate existences? Do you not think, 
ithen, that the majority of husbands 
would prefer a different kind of life ? 
‘That it would be more agreeable to 
them to enjoy oftener the pleasures 
.of home, in your company, surround- 
ved by their children ? 

You do not believe it? Be it so; 
‘but have you ever tried the experi- 
ment? Have you not yourselves 
created a necessity for this life of 
continual agitation and excitement ? 
Have you ever reserved time to be 
-devoted to your husband? And is 
it not your desire that things should 
remain just as they are—you with 
your liberty and your husband with 
his? Do you not prefer to squander 
(for that is the word) your hours and 
your days, rather than face the ex- 
nui that your own worldly tastes 
would cause you to experience in the 
retirement of a serious, and, in com- 
parison, solitary home ? 

But it is not our time alone that 
‘we thus waste. We waste likewise 
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a fortune which in reality is not 
ours. 

We are born rich, while all around 
us the poor—children of the same 
God—are without bread to eat, and 
ready to die of hunger, perhaps un- 
der the same roof. 

We forget that, according to the 
designs of Providence, we have a 
duty to discharge toward the suffer- 
ing and the needy! It is not for 
ourselves alone that God has given 
us riches. He wishes us to be his 
almoners, and the practice of charity 
is a strict duty. 

The bestowing of alms is not only 
an evangelical counsel; it is often a 
precept. If the divine Ruler employs 
the most tender images in describing 
the merit of charity and the clearest 
and strongest promises when speak- 
ing of its reward, he has for the 
one who refuses to assist a brother, 
and leaves him in want, the sever- 
est of condemnations. Consider the 
parable of Lazarus and the rich sin- 
ner, but especially those terrible 
words: “I was hungry, and you 
gave me not toeat. . . . Depart 
into everlasting fire.” * 

Will a few gold pieces ostentatious- 
ly dropped each year into the collection 
boxes, a few contributions to other 
charities, which we are ashamed to 
refuse, suffice to save us from a simi- 
lar sentence? What has become of 
that pious custom of tithes for the 
poor formerly found in rich families ? 

If, before entering the establishment 
of the fashionable jeweller, we would 
ascend to the garret of the indigent- 
we should often purchase fewer brace, 
lets. It is not heart that is wanting 
in us, but reflection. 

A young woman of whom some 
one was asking assistance for a family 
which had fallen into misery, and 
whose sufferings they were picturing 


* St. Matt. xxv. 42, 
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to her, exclaimed with a simplicity 
which was her only excuse : 

“ Why, are there people who are 
poor? I did not know it!” 

We know that there are poor peo- 
ple, but we too often forget it. Love 
of dress and the voice of vanity 
smother in us the love of the suffer- 
ing members of Jesus Christ and ren- 
der us deaf to the appeal of our un- 
happy brethren. 

If we would only consider that by 
sacrificing a few yards of lace, or by 
consenting to appear twice during a 
season in the same dress, we might 
with the money thus saved assist se- 
veral families each winter, we would 
more frequently be kind and charita- 
ble. 

And that we may not forget the 
necessities of our brethren, let us as- 
sist them directly. Does not history 
tell us of more than one queen fash- 
ioning with her own hands garments 
for the poor, and laying aside the 
grandeur of her position to distribute 
them herself ? 

Ball-rooms, theatres, and the public 
drives are, unfortunately, not the only 
places in which we make a display. 
Fashionable dressing has become 
such a habit, such a necessity with 
us, that, as the Sovereign Pontiff re- 
marked with sorrow, our holy temples 
often present the sad spectacle of 
women who call themselves Chris- 
tians, and believe themselves such, 
coming to these holy places rather to 
rival one another in extravagance 
of attire than to excite to piety. 
Alas ! what influence will our supplica- 
tions have, if humility, that essential 
condition of prayer, be wanting. Ah! 
let us rather remain at home than go 
to the foot of the altar with the guil- 
ty desire of being admired. 

I have yet another part of this im- 
portant subject to treat: the impro- 
priety, the indecency, why not say 
the word, of certain fashions ? 
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I turn in shame from the thought 
of them. Let each one of us de- 
scend to the very depths of our con- 
science, let us scrutinize our hearts, 
bearing in mind this terrible utter- 
ance: “ He that shall scandalize one 
of these little ones that believe in me, 
it were better for him that a millstone 
were hanged about his neck, and that 
he were drowned in the depth of the 
sea.””* 

How, then, are we to remedy so 
great an evil? How oppose a barrier 
to this ever-increasing tide of luxury 
and of prodigality ? The Holy Father 
points out the way in a few plain and 
simple words. To form among our- 
selves an association—a holy league, 
if I may thus express myself—to have 
our laws and regulations, and, with the 
zeal and determination which cha- 
racterize us when we wish to attain 
any end, to pursue this one without 
truce or mercy, 

But what promises could and 
should be made by the members of 
this sacred league? They will have 
to be determined by the brave cham- 
pion who shall bear the standard in 
this war against extravagance. I do 
not think, however, any difficulty will 
be found in their determination. We 
should begin by promising to exam- 
ine seriously before God what are 
the motives which actuate us in 
the adornment and embellishment of 
our persons; to purify our inten- 
tions, and to entertain none that would 
cause a blush if revealed. 

To please our husbands, to sup- 
port our position in society, to remain 
within the bounds of a just elegance, 
these are motives which we can with- 
out shame avow. But to seek in the 
toilette a means of being remarked, 
or admired, or. loved, outside of our 
home circle; a means of humiliating 
other women, of surpassing them, of 


* St. Matt. xviii. 6. 
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reigning without a rival; in a word, 
of éclipsing all others—all this would 
be entirely contrary to the spirit of 
the association. 

As to the engagements, in some 
sort material, to be entered into by 
the members, I think they might be 
limited to three. 

We should first determine in ad- 
vance, and in the most positive man- 
ner, the amount to be expended each 
year on our toilette; which amount 
we should never exceed. From this 
sum we should deduct a portion for 
the poor, and increase the amount 
as much as possible by accustoming 
ourselves to sacrifice from time to 
time our wish for some novelty, in 
order that we may relieve our unfor- 
tunate brethren, upon whom we 
should bestow our charities in per- 
son. 

Finally, and here is a very essen- 
tial point, we should never purchase 
any thing without paying for it imme- 
diately ; or if, in some circumstances, 


this is impossible, we should lay 
aside the price of the dress, the bon- 
net, or the cashmere we have selected. 

Oh! if we could well understand 
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how much there is of order and of 
good sense in those two words so lit- 
tle known to most women—cash fay- 
ments! ‘Try this plan, if only for a 
year, or even six months, and you 
will see the truth of my assertion. 

I have finished; pardon me for 
having dared to raise my voice, not 
to give you advice, I have neither 
the right nor the intention to do so, but 
only to communicate to you ideas 
which have been suggested to my 
mind by the admonitions of the 
highest of authorities, and by the re- 
solutions which I have taken, and 
which I trust I shall have the cour- 
age to keep. 

My object is, to ask of you in this 
matter that union in which is found 
strength, and to remind you that 
God is in the midst of those who 
fight for a holy cause. May my 
voice be heard! May the- young 
women of our beloved France arouse 
themselves at the thought of a dan- 
ger which threatens the dignity of 
our sex! May this new and holy 
war be soon inaugurated in which we 
shall be both combatants and con- 
querors ! 
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Wuat woman, travelling alone, has 
not encountered the embarrassment 
of entering a car already nearly filled 
with passengers? Perhaps the awk- 
wardness of the situation may not be 
as keenly felt by those who frequently 
meet it, and who are accustomed to 
the manifold jostlings of this busy 
world, as by a recluse like myself. 
However this may be, I can testify 
from experience that the ordeal is a 
painful one to a sensitive and shrink- 
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ing nature. So it chanced that, upon 
discovering this condition of affairs 
as I entered a car at Prescott, on a 
fine morning in June, 1867, I dropped 
into the first vacant place my eye 
detected, by the side of an elderly 
lady dressed in deep mourning. The 
first glimpse of her face and manner 
satisfied me that she also was from the 
“States,” and I felt quite at home 
with her at once. 

We soon fell into conversation, and 
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I found my companion most agree- 
able, quiet, and intelligent. We be- 
guiled the monotony of a railway 
journey by pleasant chat upon the 
scenery through which we were pass- 
ing, and such other topics as came 
uppermost. I noticed, as we stopped 
a few minutes: at Brockville, that she 
seemed to scan all that could be seen 
from the car with deep interest; and 
again, as we pursued our course up 
the river in sight of the Thousand 
Islands, she was quite absorbed in her 
observation of the scenery. 

“ Beautiful islands,” I remarked; 
“T would like nothing better than to 
occupy some days in exploring their 
fairy haunts.” 

“You would find many of them 
beautiful indeed !” she replied. “They 
are very dear to me; for my early life 
was passed in their neighborhood, 
and I retain for them much of the 
affection that clings to the memory 
of dear friends, though I have not 
seen them before for. many years. 
What frequent merry-makings and 
picnic festivals did the young people 
from the American shore and those 
of Brockville enjoy together among 
the windings of their picturesque 
labyrinth, long ago!” she added with 
a sigh. 

She then informed me that she was 
now on her way to Illinois, to visit 
her children there, and had chosen 
this route, that she might catch a 
passing glimpse of scenes most in- 
teresting to her, from their connection 
with memories of the past. 

Time and space passed almost im- 
perceptibly to us, as we were enBaged 
in discussing one subject after another 
of general interest, until some time in 
the afternoon, when, clatter! clatter! 
thump! thump! a jolt and a bounce, 
brought every man in the car to his 
feet, and caused every woman in- 
stinctively to settle herself more firmly 
in her place, while a volley of ex- 


clamations, “ What can it be?” 
“There’s something wrong!” “ Cars 
off the track!” “We shall be down 
the embankment!” burst from every 
quarter, the swaying, irregular move- 
ment preventing the possibility of 
reaching the door, to discover the 
cause of all this disturbance. The 
time seemed long, but in reality 
occupied only a few seconds, before 
the motion ceased suddenly, with a 
hitch, a backward jerk, and a con- 
cussion, which had well-nigh thrown 
us all upon our faces; and the con- 
ductor appeared for a moment in the 
door, uttering with hasty tremor, 
“ Don’t be alarmed, ladies and gentle- 
men—no danger! axle broke—cars 
off the track. We shall be detained 
here some time.” And away he went. 
This announcement was met, I am 
sorry to say, with more murmurs at 
the detention than thanks for our 
providential escape from imminent pe- 
ril. “How unfortunate!” cried one. 
“ And in this lonely, disagreeable place 
too!” added another. A third won- 
dered where we were, when one of 
the company familiar with the route 
volunteered the information that we 
were not many miles from Toronto. 
Now, from the moment I sat down 
by my new acquaintance, I had 
divined—by that sort of mysterious 
sympathy, impossible to define, but 
which will be ufderstood by all con- 
verts to the Catholic faith—that she 
was, like myself, of this class; and 
she had formed the same conjecture 
in relation to me; which was, 
perhaps, the cause of our having 
formed a sudden intimacy not quite 
in keeping with the native reserve, 
not to say shyness, of both. Our 
first and simultaneous act, upon the 
occurrence of the incident recorded— 
in fortifying ourselves with the blessed 
sign of benediction and protection 
so precious to all Catholics — had 
confirmed the mutual conjecture, and 
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established a strong bond of sympathy 
between us. 

As we left the cars together, I ob- 
served that she still scanned the sur- 
rounding localities with an earnest- 
ness that did not seem warranted by 
any claims they possessed to notice ; 
for a more tame and uninteresting re- 
gion can scarcely be imagined than 
that in which we so reluctantly lin- 
gered. 

“What wonderful changes forty 
years will make in the face of a new 
country!” she at length exclaimed. 
“I passed this way, going and re- 
turning, in 1827, at an age when the 
deepest impressions are received, and 
upon an errand so peculiar in its na- 
ture as to make those impressions in- 
delible. I have always carried the 
picture of the route, slowly traversed 
at that time, in my memory ; but the 
transformation is so complete that I 
look in vain for one familiar feature.” 

After walking for some time in si- 
lence, she resumed: “It is strange 
how vividly the most minute details 
of that journey and the incidents 
connected with it return to me, now 
that we are so singularly detained in 
the vicinity of the scenes I then 
sought, though there is nothing in 
the aspect of the country to bring 
them back!” 

By this time we had loitered into a 
shady nook, at no great distance from 
the disabled car ; and its coolness in- 
viting us to remain after we had seat- 
ed ourselves upon a rock overgrown 
with moss, I begged that she would 
while away the time of our detention 
by giving me a history of those inci- 
dents. 

“The narrative may not prove very 
interesting to you,” she replied. 
“The recollection of events that 
took place around us in youth has 
more power to move ourselves than 
others. But of this you shall judge 
for yourself. 
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“In 1826, I was visiting a dear 
friend who lived on St. Paul street, in 
Montreal. It was a pleasant evening 
in June, the close of one of those 
very warm days so common in the 
early part of a Canadian summer, 
where the interval between the snows 
and frost of winter and the fervid 
heat, the verdure and bloom, of sum- 
mer, is often so marvellously short as 
to astonish a stranger. 

“]T was sitting in my room, at an 
open window that looked out on a 
narrow back-court, the opposite side 
of which was bounded by a row of 
low-roofed tenant-houses parallel with 
the bank of the river, and over these, 
upon a magnificent view of the St. 
Lawrence rolling grandly down past 
the city, at which I was never tired 
of gazing. I had been contemplat- 
ing the mighty flood for some time, 
my thoughts wandering sorrowfully 
far up its waters and the stream of 
time to tranquil scenes now closed to 
me for ever, when the words, ‘ Ah, 
Donald! that I should live to see 
this day! Do not ask me to sing 
the hymn we love this night, when 
my heart is sae sair that it is like 
to break! I canna, canna sing the 
sangs o’ Zion 7’ this strange place, 
and in our sharp, sharp griefs!’ 
came floating to my ear on the even- 
ing breeze, from an open balcony 
along the rear of the tenements men- 
tioned. 

“ There was a depth of anguish in 
the tones that touched the tender- 
est chord of sympathy in my heart, 
which was then writhing under the 
pangs*of a recent sore bereavement. 

“ My childhood had been passed 
near settlements of the Lowland 
Scotch in St. Lawrence County, New 
York, and I was therefore familiar 
with their dialect, the use of which 
added to my interest in the speaker, 
and I listened eagerly for further 
sounds. Forsome time 2 heard only 
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a suppressed sobbing, and the low 
tones of a manly voice that seemed 
to be soothing an outburst of grief 
which was overwhelming his com- 
panion. At length I heard him say, 
with an accent that betokened a 
tongue accustomed to the use of the 
Gaelic dialect, 

““Tt would drown the sorrows 
of my gentle Maggie, if she would 
only strive to sing. Let us not for- 
get the dolors of our Blessed Mother 
in the agonies of our ain grief. I 
will sing, and mayhap she will join 
me.’ 

“Presently a singularly wild and 
plaintive air was borne to my ear 
upon the flowing cadences of a man’s 
voice, as soft and musical as any 
to which I had ever listened. The 
words were in Gaelic, but the refrain 
at the close of each verse ‘ Ora, 
Mater, ora’ —revealed their religion, 


and that it was a hymn of the Bless- 
ed Virgin to which I was listening. 


Before the close of the first verse, he 
was joined by a voice, low and clear 
as the tones of a flute, bearing upon 
every strain the fervent outpourings 
of tender piety, though tremulous 
with emotion. 

“ Soon after it ceased, they retired 
within the open door of their room, 
and I heard them reciting alternately, 
in a low voice, that treasured devo- 
tion of the Catholic heart—of which 
I was then entirely ignorant, but 
which has since (thank God!) be- 
come inestimably precious to me— 
the beads of the Holy Rosary. 

“ Their evening prayers being over, 
they walked for some time on the 
balcony in silence, when she said in a 
trembling voice, 

“<Tt is a month to-morrow, Donald, 
a month to-morrow, sin’ God took 
awa’ our darlings; and och! wha 
wad hae thought I could bide sae 
i’ this cauld warld without a 


lang i 
sight o’ their bonnie faces! I dinna 
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ken why I live, when my sweet 
bairnies are buried far awa’ i’ their 
watery grave!’ 

“*Ah Maggie! why wad ye not 
live for your poor Donald? He 
mourns for the bonnie bairnies too; 
but he does not wish to leave his 
Maggie because God has ta’en them 
from her. Cast awa’ these repining 
thoughts, my own love, and let us go 
to the church thegither to-morrow 
morning, and lay all our griefs before 
the altar of our God.’ 

“T heard no more; but resolving to 
accompany them to church, I arose 
very early the next morning, and pre- 
paring myself, watched an opportunity 
to join them, as they passed from the 
street where they were stopping into 
St. Paul street. 

“We walked on in silence after I 
joined them, and I saw that he was 
a tall, athletic young Highlander, of 
dark complexion, and with soft black 
eyes; whose remarkably fine face 
glowed with intelligence and mild- 
ness. Her beauty was more con- 
formed to the Lowland type; her 
eyes being of a deep clear blue, her 
hair ‘flaxen,’ and her complexion 
exceedingly fair, while her teeth of 
snowy whiteness had a little promi- 
nence that caused them to be slightly 
revealed between her rose-bud lips, 
even when her countenance was in 
repose. Her form was very slender, 
and her beautiful face so youthful as 
to seem child-like.. I never saw such 
a perfect expression of soul-absorb- 
ing yet patient and subdued sorrow 
as lingered upon every line of those 
youthful features. 

“ We entered the old Recollet church, 
and I remained rear them during the 
service. It was my first visit to a 
Catholic church, and I had never 
before been present at the offering of 
the holy sacrifice. 

“Soon after our entry, I noticed 
that first one of them and then the 
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other passed for a brief space of 
time into a little curtained box at the 
side of the aisle; but being ignorant 
of Catholic usages, I did not know 
for what purpose, though I was 
deeply impressed by their solemn, re- 
verent manner, and the peaceful ex- 
pression of their faces. During the 
progress of the service, which com- 
menced soon after, I saw them ap- 
proach the rail before the altar, and 
knew it was to receive holy commun- 
ion. The sweetly serene and pen- 
sive light that rested upon their fea- 
tures after that solemn act is still 
vividly before me, notwithstanding 
the lapse of years. 

“ When they left the church, I fol- 
lowed closely, determined to learn 
something, if possible, of their history. 
At the church door the man parted 
from her, and went away in an oppo- 
site direction from that by which we 
had come, leaving her to walk back 
alone. As I walked. by her side, I 
addressed some casual remark to her, 
and then, confessing the interest I 
felt in them on account of what I 
had accidentally overheard the even- 
ing before, begged her to tell me, as 
her sister in affliction, of the griefs 
which were oppressing her. 

“ We sauntered slowly down the nar- 
row streets from the Recollet church 
to our places of abode, and our 
young hearts being drawn together 
by the bonds of sorrow, I mingled 


my tears in sympathy with hers 
while she related her artless 
story. 


“She was the only child of a minis- 
ter of the Scottish Kirk, whose name 
was Lauder, and who died when she 
was quite young. Her mother, be- 
ing left in feeble health, and destitute 
of any means of support, gladly ac- 
cepted the home offered by her sister, 
who was married some years before 
‘to a Highland gentleman by the 
mame of Kenneth McGregor, and 
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who became a Catholic soon after her 
marriage. 

“ They were welcomed to the home 
,of her aunt with true Scottish hospi- 
tality; and the most devoted and 
delicate attentions which affection 
could devise were lavished upon her 
heart-broken mother, to soothe and 
comfort her, while the little Maggie 
became at once the pet of a large 
household of cousins older than her- 
self, who regarded her ever after as a 
dear sister. So kind were the whole 
family to her, that she was not per- 
mitted to feel the loss of her father in 
the sense most chilling and painful to 
the heart of the orphan, that of being 
an object of indifference and neglect. 
They went frequently to visit their 
Lowland friends, and kept up an in- 
tercourse with them during the life of 
her mother. 

“ When she had reached her twelfth 
year, the minister of the kirk which 
they had attended since their removal 
to the Highlands, with several of his 
small congregation, among whom 
were her mother and herself, made 
their profession of the Catholic faith ; 
soon after which event her mother 
died. 

“When Maggie was in her four- 
teenth year, she became acquainted 
with Donald Macpherson, whose fa- 
ther was a warm friend of her uncle 
Kenneth. A strong attachment soon 
grew up between the young people, and 
when she was sixteen she was married 
to Donald. When they had been mar- 
ried about six years, and had three 
children—the oldest of them a daugh- 
ter five years old and named for her- 
self, and the others boys — Donald 
thought best to join a colony (among 
whom were two of her cousins and 
their families) who were preparing to 
depart for one of the new and remote 
districts of Upper Canada. Donald, 
as the one best fitted by education 
for that purpose, was appointed sur- 
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veyor of the wild lands, and to lay out 
roads in the wilderness. 

“ They suffered much in parting with 
home and friends, but alas! subse- 
quent floods of affliction obliterated 
all traces of those lighter griefs. 

“ Their voyage was long and stormy, 
and when they were at length in 
sight of Newfoundland, and hoped 
they were about to reach the end of 
it in safety, a storm in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence drove their vessel upon 
the rocks in the darkness of evening, 
and it was wrecked. The poor young 
parents lashed their little Maggie 
firmly to a plank, and committed her 
to the waves; then taking each a 
child, and imploring the aid of 
heaven for themselves and their little 
ones, they plunged into the ‘water. 
The mother was soon exhausted with 
the buffeting of the waves; her child 
was borne from her arms, just before 
she was thrown within the reach of 
friendly hands, and taken up uncon- 
scious. Donald was dashed against 
the rocks, and caught from the reced- 
ing waters of an immense wave, 
shortly after, by those who were 
on the shore watching to render aid 
to the sufferers, insensible and appa- 
rently lifeless. The child he had was 
also lost. 

“They were taken to a fisherman’s 
hut, and by the persevering efforts 
of those in attendance animation was 
restored, though it was some days be- 
fore they recovered their conscious- 
ness, only to find that their children 
and their relations had perished. But 
a small number of their companions 
on the voyage survived. Their goods 
and clothing, with the exception of 
what they wore, were all lost; but 
this was too trifling to be thought of 
in comparison with their other mis- 
fortunes. 

“ As soon as they were able, they 
proceeded to Montreal, in company 
with the survivors of the wreck, and 
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Donald showed the certificate of his 
appointment as surveyor—which he 
fortunately carried in his vest-pocket— 
to the mayor of the city, who pro- 
vided comfortable quarters for them, 
and advised him to remain there until 
he should receive remittances from 
Scotland, for which they sent imme- 
diately after their arrival in Montreal, 

“ They had not yet decided whether 
they would return when these funds 
should arrive, or go on to the place 
for which they had started, as their 
companions were anxious to have 
them do. 

“ She expressed entire indifference as 
to going on or returning; her chil- 
dren being gone, she did not care 
where she was. The terrified, implor- 
ing look of her darling Maggie, as 
she was dashed from them on her 
frail support, amid the merciless buf- 
fetings and boiling surges of the fu- 
rious waves—her eyes straining to 
catch a glimpse of them, and her 
dear little arms extended so pitifully 
to them for protection—haunted the 
imagination of the broken-hearted 
mother, and, she assured me, had not 
been absent from her thoughts one 
moment since, sleeping or waking. 

“ My sincere and fervent sympathy 
seemed to afford her some comfort, 
and it was freely and heartily offered ; 
for I was myself, as I have hinted, at 
that time a mourner over the recent 
loss of the kindest and best of fathers, 
whose only daughter and cherished 
pet I had ever been. His death, 
when I was yet but a child in years, 
was followed by severe pecuniary 
reverses, which had driven us from 
our home and involved our hitherto 
affluent and most happy family in 
difficulties and poverty. In my ig- 
norance of sorrow and of the religion 
which alone can susfain the afflicted, 
I had thought there could be none 
so unhappy and unfortunate as our- 
selves. I could not then believe the 
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truth of the assurance, — was the 
solace of my invalid mother, that 
‘The Lord loveth whom he chasten- 
eth.’ I could not see the tender 
mercy and love that had inflicted this 
cruel bereavement and surrounded 
our helpless family with such calami- 
ties, in the clear light with which his 
grace afterward made it manifest to 
me. 

“ But here was an instance far more 
inscrutable and heartrending. Stran- 
gers in a strange land; the broad At- 
lantic rolling between them and every 
heart upon which they had any special 
claim for sympathy; their children 
relentlessly torn from them; and all 
their worldly substance buried in the 
consuming deep! Why had they 
thus been singled out as marks for 
such a shower of fatal arrows? I 
pondered much upon it, and my eyes 
were opened to see the mercies that 
had been mingled with the chastise- 
ments of a loving Father in our own 
case. We had numerous and kind 


friends, whose sympathy had poured 
balm upon our wounded spirits, and 


whose generous hands had been 
opened to aid us in our necessities. 
Of these, the dear friends with whom 
I was then staying had been among 
the first, and their assistance and ad- 
vice at that dark period of my life 
have ever been remembered with 
gratitude. 

“While my new acquaintances re- 
mained in Montreal, I passed much 
time with poor Maggie, to the entire 
satisfaction of my friends, to whom I 
communicated the sorrowful story on 
the day I heard it, and whose active 
sympathy contributed much toward 
the relief and comfort of the youth- 
ful mourners. 

“When they at length received the 
expected funds from Scotland, they 
decided to comply with the wishes 
of their surviving fellow-sufferers in 
exile and affliction, by accompanying 
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them, according to their original in- 
tention, to Upper Canada. Our part- 
ing was very affecting. They had 
learned to look upon my friends as 
kind benefactors, while they regard- 
ed me as a sister. I felt very lonely 
after they were gone; but the lesson 
I had learned from my intercourse 
with them was never forgotten. Their 
united and unquestioning acquies- 
cence with the will of God, and the 
persistent patience with which every 
action of their daily lives expressed, 
‘Though he slay me, yet will I 
trust in him,’ made a permanent im- 
pression on my mind. 

“ At the invitation and by the ad- 
vice of my friends, I remained much 
longer in Montreal than I at first in- 
tended, in order to learn the French 
language, and to acquire the know- 
ledge of some other branches, for 
which superior facilities were present- 
ed by the Sisters of the Congrega- 
tion of Notre Dame, and which were 
necessary to advance my education 
sufficiently to fit me for teaching, the 
object I then had in view. 

“Nearly a year had passed since 
our parting with the Macphersons, 
when some friends from Vermont ar- 
rived on a visit to those with whom I 
was staying. I was requested, in con- 
sequence of the indisposition of the 
lady of the house, to accompany 
them to several places of interest in 
the city, which they wished to see. 
Among these was the house of the 
‘Gray Nuns,’ a sisterhood devoted 
to the care of a great number of 
foundlings. In passing through the 
rooms appropriated to the children, I 
was particularly attracted by the face 
and attitude of a delicate-looking lit- 
tle girl of surprising beauty, who was 
sitting on the floor and devoting her- 
self to the care and amusement of a 
little boy about two years old, whose 
beauty equalled her own, though en- 
tirely different in character. She was 
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fair as a lily; her large blue eyes 
were shaded by drooping lids and long 
silken lashes, which imparted a touch- 
ing pensiveness to their expression, 
while her golden hair floated in shin- 
ing curls to her shoulders. ‘The little 
boy’s complexion was dark and clear, 
his black eyes soft and brilliant. The 
startled timidity combined with 
searching earnestness in their ex- 
pression as he raised them to mine 
and encountered my admiring gaze, 
(for I was always passionately fond 
of children,) thrilled my very soul, 
and, turning to the good sister who 
was conducting ‘us, I exclaimed with 
enthusiasm, pointing to them, 

“« What beautiful children !’ 

“* Ves,’ she said with fond pride, 
and evidently flattered by our notice 
of her pets, ‘they are indeed beau- 
tiful; and alas! their misfortunes are 
as striking as their beauty. They 
belonged to a Scotch family on board 
a vessel that was wrecked off New- 


foundland, and their parents perish- 


ed. Mr. Ferguson, a Scotch gentle- 
man in very infirm health, from our 
city, was visiting some friends in that 
vicinity, and happened to be passing 
in a carriage with one of them on the 
evening of the storm and the ship- 
wreck, when, noticing the torches 
and bustle on the shore, they stop- 
ped to inquire the cause and to ren- 
der assistance, if possible, to those 
who were washed ashore. This little 
girl had been lashed to a plank, and, 
by a wonderful providence, when the 
baby was borne away from his mo- 
ther, the same wave carried him 
within reach of his little sister, who 
seized and clung to him as with a 
dying grasp, until she was snatched 
insensible by Mr. Ferguson from the 
top of a wave which rolled far up on 
the shore, and would have hurried 
them back in its receding surf but 
for a powerful effort on his part, 
which had nearly cost him his life ; 
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for he received injuries in the at- 
tempt, by severe sprains and other- 
wise, that rendered him almost help- 
less for some weeks. His friend 
took the children and himself in the 
carriage to his residence, over two 
miles distant—it being the nearest 
house on that unfrequented part of 
the coast, with the exception of some 
fishermen’s huts at some distance in 
the opposite direction. Mr. Fergu- 
son was unable to leave his bed for 
some weeks. Unfortunately, the phy- 
sician of that neighborhood was ab- 
sent on a visit to a distant city. 

“ «Tt was long before they succeeded 
in restoring any sign of life to either of 
the children, and when their efforts 
were at length rewarded by faint evi- 
dences of returning animation, they 
had to exert themselves to the utmost 
for many days to keep alive the vital 
spark, which had been so nearly ex- 
tinguished. When they began to 
revive and recover strength, another 
difficulty met the devoted friends of 
the little unfortunates. The nerves 
of the little girl had sustained so se- 
vere a shock that she could not be 
aroused to a sense of any thing around 
her. She was constantly struggling 
fearfully with imaginary billows, or 
settled in a kind of idiotic vacancy. 
When the physician returned, he 
gave but little hopes of her recovery, 
as he feared her brain was so far af- 
fected as to unsettle reason perma- 
nently. 

“* As soon as the gentleman who 
had taken them to his house dared 
to leave them and Mr. Ferguson so 
long, he went to inquire after the 
survivors of the wreck, and found 
they had departed in a vessel bound 
for Montreal. Mr. Ferguson was 
confined, as I have said, for many 
weeks at the house of this friend, and 
before he could return to Montreal 
he had become so much attached to 
the little treasures he had snatched 
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from a watery grave, that he could 
not be persuaded to leave them, (al- 
though he was a bachelor,) but 
brought them to us, that they might 
be where he could sometimes see 
them. 

“¢ The little girl recovered but slow- 
ly. Aftersome time she began to have 
lucid intervals, from which she would 
sink into mental apathy. Her sleep 
was for a long time broken by dreams 
of agonizing struggles, from which 
she would awake screaming, and so 
terrified that it required our most 
anxious and tender efforts to soothe 
and quiet her. She has, however, 
recovered almost entirely from these, 
and her mind is quite clear, though 
physically she is still a very delicate 
child, and we fear her constitution 
has encountered a shock from which 
it will never recover. During the 
first of her lucid intervals, she told us 
her name, and what she could of her 
parents.’ 

“ While the good sister was reciting 
this little history, I stood like one 
in a maze, half unconscious of the 
bewildering conviction which was 
stealing over me that these were two 
of the children whose loss my poor 
friends, the Macphersons, were be- 
moaning; and when at length she 
closed the narrative, by saying that 
the child had revealed her name, I 
seized her arm with such a sudden 
and convulsive grasp as called atten- 
tion for the first time to the fact that 
I had become pale as death, and 
whispered huskily, 

“*What did she say was her 
name ?” 

“*Maggie Lauder Macpherson,’ 
replied the sister, as I tottered to the 
nearest seat, almost fainting under 
the intense excitement. She hasten- 
ed to bring me some cold water and 
other restoratives ; after taking which 
I explained to her, and to my aston- 
ished companions, the cause of my 
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agitation in few words, and that the 
parents still lived. When I sank 
into the chair, little Maggie had 
risen, and, approaching timidly, stood 
watching me with great anxiety. As 
soon as the momentary faintness 
passed, I drew her closely to my 
heart, and—still trembling with agita- 
tion—whispered fondly and gently, 

“ « My dear little lassie, I knew and 
loved your mother!’ Looking up 
most wistfully in my face, she asked, 

“¢ Where ?” 

“‘¢ Here in Montreal,’ I replied. 

«That canna be!’ she murmured 
with plaintive softness, and as if half- 
musing, while the very expression of 
her mother’s own serene resignation, 
mingled with a shade of disappoint- 
ment, passed over her lovely features. 

“¢ That canna be, gentle leddy, for 
my mither (and she shuddered as 
she uttered it) was buried in the cauld 
waves!’ 

“*No! my child, I said softly; 
‘your father and mother both es- 
caped, and are living, though a great 
ways from here.’ 

“It would be useless for me to at- 
tempt a description of what followed, 
as the truth of my assurance took 
possession of her mind; but the ex- 
citement of the sudden and joyful 
surprise—which we feared might in- 
jure her—seemed to restore the elas- 
ticity of her youthful spirit; a result 
that all other appliances had failed 
to secure. It was then discovered 
that the depressing consciousness of 
their orphan and destitute condition 
had so weighed upon her sensitive 
young heart, as to affect her delicate 
frame and prevent her restoration to 
health. 

“I immediately sought my friends, 
and told them of the discovery ; 
after which we went together to see 
Mr. Ferguson. It was agreed be- 
tween them, at once, that I should 
accompany the children to Upper 
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Canada and deliver them to their 
parents, as a privilege to which I 
was especially entitled on account of 
the interest I had taken in the fami- 
ly. They furnished all necessary 
means for defraying the expenses of 
the journey. 

“T set out with my little treasures 
the next morning, under charge of 
an old gentleman who was going 
to that vicinity on business. Our 
course lay up the St. Lawrence, and 
through a considerable portion of 
Lake Ontario. When we landed 
and left its shores, our journey con- 
tinued through a rugged wilderness 
country of great extent, to regions, 
then wilder still, in the interior of 
Upper Canada, where settlements of 
Scotch had been located. We stop- 
ped at a rude log cabin that aspired 
to the dignity of an inn, at the settle- 
ment where the route of our stage- 
wagon terminated, and which was 
only a few miles distant from the 
place we were in search of. 

“While the gentleman who had the 
care of us was out looking for a car- 
riage to take us on, I thought I 
heard a familiar voice outside, and, 
stepping to the window, looked from 
it just in time to see Donald Mac- 
pherson himself, in the very act of 
driving away from the door, at which 
he had stopped a moment to speak 
toa man there. I tapped loudly on 
the window, he turned his head, and, 
throwing the reins to the hostler, in 
another moment rushed into the 
room, just as I had succeeded in hid- 
ing the children in an adjoining bed- 
room, and closing the door. 

“Ts it possible, then,’ said he, 
‘that it is indeed yoursel’ I saw! 
What in the name of gudeness could 
hae brought you (the last one I 
should have thought of seeing) to 
this awfu’ wild region! But I am 
that glad, any how, to see your dear 
face that I could cry, as Maggie will, 
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I’m sure; but they will be right joy- 
ful tears she’ll shed, for you will go 
with me this very hour to our home 
in the woods. But what could have 
brought you to face the fatigue of 
this rough journey ?’ 

“*T came,’ I replied as calmly as 
I could, ‘on business that nearly 
concerns you and Maggie, and I am 
so glad to meet you here! I am 
sure Providence must have sent you ; 
for I have been trying all the way to 
think how I could manage the busi- 
ness on which I came, without being 
able to settle upon any plan, 
Breathe a prayer to Heaven, Donald 
Macpherson, as fervently for strength 
to bear your joy, as I have heard 
you utter under the pressure of crush- 
ing griefs, while I tell you,’ I said 
slowly, and fixing my eyes upon his 
face, ‘that Almighty God has sent 
two of your lost children back to you 
by my hands—your little Maggie 
and your baby boy!’ 

“ Never can I forget the expression 
that stole over his features—now 
white as the sculptured marble— 
when I succeeded in finishing what 
I had to say! He lifted his hands 
and eyes reverently to heaven, and 
murmured a prayer in his native 
dialect. Then looking at me as if 
awe-struck, he exclaimed, 

“*Can it be that heaven has again 
employed you, the former messenger 
of its mercies to us, to bring this 
crowning one to our stricken hearts 
and desolated hearth ? It is not possi- 
ble! It must be some wild dream!’ 
and he passed his hand over his 
head as if bewildered. As he said it, 
I drew him gently to the door of the 
bedroom, opened it, and rushed out 
of the room. I could not stay to 
witness that meeting, and I knew 
that the father would wish to be 
alone with his recovered treasures. 

“ After some time I went back to 
the happy group. but it was long 
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before we could speak. Such joy 
seemed too sacred for the interrup- 
tion of words. 

“ When we had sufficiently recover- 
ed from the blissful agitation of the 
scene, we set about concerting mea- 
sures for breaking the joyful news to 
Maggie. 

“He decided that he would go 
home and bring her with him in a 
double wagon—the one he had be- 
ing single—to accompany me to 
their home; pleading my fatigue af- 
ter my journey as the reason why I 
did not go with him at once. On 
the way he was to prepare her for 
the glad meeting, as well as he could. 

“T will not dwell upon the raptures 
of the young mother when she re- 
ceived her children who had ‘been 
dead, but were alive again—had 
been Zest, but were found /’—only to 
remark that she who had borne grief 
so calmly and patiently met the ele- 
vation also of this sudden transport 
in the same edifying spirit, and with 
many soft and tender ejaculations of 
the gratitude with which her heart 
was overflowing. 

“The possibility of their children’s 
escape had never for one moment 
occurred to the minds of the parents, 
and in the confusion and darkness of 
the shipwreck scene on the coast 
their recovery was unnoticed. Their 
condition, and that of Mr. Fergu- 
son, their being consequently hur- 
ried away so suddenly from the vici- 
nity, and remaining so long uncon- 
scious, together with the absence of 
the physician, had prevented any 
communications of a kind which 
might have led to the disclosure of 
their escape. 

“The glad tidings soon spread 
through all the settlements, and the 
house was thronged early and late, 
with people of high and low degree. 
Rich and poor, Canadians, emigrants, 
and ‘ Americans,’ came from all parts 
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of the country to offer their congra- 
tulations—where their sympathies 
had before been freely bestowed— 
over the Lost and Found. 

“ T formed many agreeable acquain- 
tances during the few weeks to which 
I was persuaded to prolong my visit 
in that part of the country. 

“ The vicissitudes of a changeful life 
—the lapse of forty years, during 
which I have stood by many graves 
of my nearest and dearest—have not 
been able to obliterate my fond re- 
collections of the Macphersons, and 
have served only to engrave more 
and more deeply in my heart the 
lessons I learned from them, and my 
conviction that those upon whom 
God designs to bestow his richest 
spiritual gifts must go up, as did 
Moses of old, to ‘meet him in the 
cloud !’” 

We sat for some time in silence 
after she closed, and I then asked, 

“Did you ever see or hear from 
them after your departure ?” 

“Cars ready! Hurry up, ladies 
and gentlemen! Hurry up!” 

And groups of loungers, starting 
from every direction, hastened gladly 
to take their places and resume their 
broken journey. 

When we were again seated in the 
car, I repeated my question, “ Did 
you ever see or hear from them 
again ?” 

“T never saw them again,” she re- 
plied, “ but we kept up a correspon- 
dence for a long time. The exam- 
ple of their lovely and pious lives ex- 
erted a wide-spread influence in Ca- 
nada. Some years after the events I 
have related, a large estate in Scot- 
land was left to them, from a distant 
relative, and they returned to that 
country. Their departure was deep- 
ly deplored by all their neighbors in 
the land of their adoption, and I 
have heard that since their increased 
means they have been active in ad- 
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vancing every good work, both in 
their Canadian home and in that to 
which they have returned.” 

I parted with sincere regret from 
my new friend at Toronto, which 
was the limit of my excursion. 

Her wayside story had so impress- 
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ed my memory that I indulged my 
pen in transcribing it. If it yields 
half the interest to others, at second 
hand, with which I received it from 
the actual participant, my labor will 
be amply rewarded. 
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TuHoucu France is a Catholic coun- 
try, the humiliating fact that a con- 
siderable portion of its male popula- 
tion manifests a certain religious apa- 
thy, cannot well be disguised. This 
estrangement from the church is due 
to various causes, but mainly to the 
training received by the youth educat- 
ed at those public institutions which 
monopolize the government patro- 
nage. The University of Paris large- 
ly influences all the public schools, 
and its authority extended at one 
time even over the establishments for 
bringing up infants. The female 
schools have, for various reasons, form- 
ed, to a limited extent, an exception, 
chiefly for the want of lay instruc- 
tresses, which rendered it absolutely 
necessary to grant to the numerous 
orders of nuns more extensive privi- 
leges. The university, originally half 
Christian and half deistic, has lately 
sunk into the lowest materialism. 
Even among the teachers of the ele- 
mentary schools there are many who 
have discarded, more or less openly, 
the Christian faith, and thereby set 
the pupils a most pernicious example. 
The secret and avowed foes of reli- 
gion preponderate in the educational 
domain, and it is only with the ut- 
most difficulty that Christians, or 
eyen deists, can be found for the 
different scientific faculties. In other 


respects, a marked improvement has, 
however, taken place since 1850, 
when the church was first allowed to 
exercise a more direct influence over 
the public schools, and some of the 
most obnoxious opponents of Chris- 
tianity were removed from their educa- 
tional trusts. Still more beneficial has 
been the concession of greater school 
facilities. ‘The public institutions su- 
perintended by religious have dou- 
bled in numbers and extent, being at 
present attended by over 1,200,000 
girls and 250,000 boys. In 1854, 
there were in France 825 private in- 
stitutions, with 42,462 pupils, presided 
over by laymen; and 256 institutions, 
with 21,195 pupils, under the charge 
of religious. In 1865, the number 
of lay institutions amounted to only 
657, with 43,007 pupils, while the 
religious had increased to 278, with 
34,897 pupils. While the former 
gained, therefore, within eleven years 
only 545 pupils, the latter gained 13,- 
702. Nor is this all. The schools 
conducted by laymen have advanced 
equally in a religious and a scientific 
point of view, and are now no long- 
er so inferior as formerly to those 
conducted by religious. ‘The decid- 
ed progress which the church has 
made in France during the last ten 
or twelve years is principally owing 
to the growth of religious instruction 
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Unfortunately, the university still re- 
mains unchanged, and many a pious 
youth is lost when he enters one of 
the faculties. It is otherwise with re- 
ference to the lyceums and colleges, 
where the religious’ have secured 
a greater influence over the pupils, 
though rationalists and sceptics still 
continue to fill some of the chairs. 
Three years ago; 29,852 pupils at- 
tended the lyceums, and 32,495 the 
colleges—a total of 62,347, which 
shows a gain of 19,228 pupils since 
1854. This increase is accounted for 
by the support which these institutions 
receive from the state. In 1854, the 
number of lyceums was 53; in 1865, 
it was 86, 

In about the same period of time, 
the Brothers of the Christian Schools 
( Freres de la Doctrine Chretitnne) had 
founded 864 educational establish- 
ments in France, 16 in the States of 
the Church, 13 in Italy, 42 in Belgium, 
2 in Switzerland, 2 in Austria, 3 in Prus- 
sia, 2 in England, 2 in Egypt, 4 in 
Turkey, 19 in Canada, 29 in the United 
States, 8 in India, and 2 in Ecuador 
—making a total of 1043 establish- 
ments with 8822 brothers. This num- 
ber has multiplied since. In France 
alone, there are now over goo estab- 
lishments and 6000 brothers. In 
more recent days, many similar orders 
have been organized, like that founded 
by Lammenais, the brother of the apos- 
tate priestywhich is exclusively intended 
for the agricultural education of boys, 
and counts already thirty-odd schools 
in Brittany. France has 18,000 male 
ecclesiastics, and of these the greater 
half are engaged in training the ris- 
ing generation. Of the go,000 female 
members belonging to the various 
religious orders, one third are employ- 
ed in the same way. Out of the 
whole number of religious, no less 
than 72,000 are computed to devote 
themselves to education, to the care 
of the orphans, the sick, and the aged. 
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The pupils, the orphans, the invalids, 
the incurables, the helpless, the poor 
under the charge of the different re- 
ligious societies and orders number 
overtwo millions. These are startling 
figures for a land where the church 
had been blotted out of existence 
eighty years ago, and where religion 
has ever since had to contend against 
special legislation, unfriendly govern- 
ment, and a whole host of powerful 
foes, never very scrupulous in the 
choice of their weapons. 

Another cause of the religious apa- 
thy is to be found in the desecra- 
tion of Sunday, which has become 
very general in France, especially in 
the larger cities. The revolution 
suppressed Sunday by brute force, 
and the law has ever since afforded 
the greatest possible latitude to all 
who were inclined to disregard its 
obligations. Sunday labor came thus 
to be gradually sanctioned by custom 
and countenanced by law. Under 
Louis Philippe, the dourgeoisie manag- 
ed to turn this laxity to account, and 
even to this day the work on the 
public improvements proceeds with- 
out reference to the festivals of Holy 
Church or Sundays. At first the la- 
borer, tempted by the offer of higher 
wages, consented to work on Sun- 
days for the sake of gain. Now stern 
necessity compels the majority of la- 
borers to do this, and yet they barely 
manage to support life. Once men 
desecrated the Sunday out of avarice; 
now they desecrate it to satisfy their 
hunger. Such is the condition to 
which irreligion has reduced the 
French working-man. The capitalist 
who introduced this desecration can, 
however, afford better than ever to 
rest each day of the week. 

The amount of evil which the dese- 
cration of Sunday has sown can 
hardly be conceived. Hundreds 
and thousands of those honest labor- 
ers who flock to Paris and to the 
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great manufacturing centres from the 
provinces have been morally and 
physically destroyed by it. Not only 
has the discharge of all religious ob- 
ligations become -impracticable, but 
there being no longer a day on which 
the family finds itself united, every 
thing like the love of home has been 
destroyed. The tenderest and most 
holy ties have been broken, the unity 
of family interests has ceased, and 
each member of the household has 
been left to pursue his own course. 
But as the human body requires some 
rest, the mind some relaxation, so 
men by way of compensation drink 
and dissipate, which speedily destroys 
their love for the fireside. On Sun- 
day afternoons and evenings, the 
working-men exchange the shop only 
for the tavern, and they soon learn to 
find their relaxation and amusement 
there even on week-days. The con- 


sequenceis, that the working-men have 
become demoralized; they think of 


nothing but work, or rather of the 
means by which they may procure 
that which will enable them to minister 
to their depraved appetites. 

In this manner the wants of these 
men multiply in an inordinate degree, 
their minds and tastes are debased, 
and all their earnings soon cease to 
suffice for even the most indispen- 
sable articles of food and raiment. 
Those who break the Lord’s day, 
though they seem to earn better wa- 
ges, look wretched, and have rarely 
a decent coat to their backs. If the 
weather, or some other unforeseen 
cause, prevents them from working, 
they resort to the tavern and spend 
there their Sunday gains. It is noto- 
rious that exactly in those work-shops 
where the Sunday is habitually ig- 
nored, the hands are the most dissi- 
pated and shiftless. Even from a 
purely material stand-point the non- 
observance of Sunday is therefore a 
fearful social evil which has unhappi- 
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ly made serious progress, even in the 
rural districts, and especially in those 
immediately surrounding Paris. 

This pagan system of civil legisla- 
tion interferes very materially with 
the religious life. The French code 
robs the father of nearly all authority 
over his grown children ; for instance, 
a son eighteen years of age may le- 
gally mortgage half the property 
which he is to inherit, even though 
it may have been earned by the pa- 
rent’s personal industry. Husband 
and wife hold their property sepa- 
rately, neither being liable for the 
debts of the other. In this way the 
members of the same family are in- 
vested with such widely diverging 
rights that they can have no inter- 
ests in common. The effect of this 
arrangement upon the domestic rela- 
tions, upon the harmony, unity, and 
morals of the family will be readily 
conceived. It is therefore to be re- 
garded at once as a wonder and a 
proof of the power of the Catholic 
Church that there should still exist 
so many exemplary households in 
France. 

Wretchedness in all its forms natu- 
rally goes hand in hand with these 
false principles of legislation. Thanks 
to the boasted progress of modern 
days, there is more suffering and 
misery in Paris than in any other 
city on the continent of Europe. 
Those who speak from personal ob- 
servation of the social condition in 
Berlin, Vienna, and Paris, acknow- 
ledge that pauperism is most gigan- 
tic in the latter capital. In the year 
1866, Paris contained 1,791,980 in- 
habitants, of whom 105,119 were 
paupers, or 40,644 families who re- 
ceived aid from the municipal au- 
thorities. This gives one pauper to 
every seventeen inhabitants; but the 
number of destitute who stand in 
need of help is at least as large 
again. The Conferences of St. Vin- 
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cent de Paul, the many other chari- 
table societies, and the pastors, sup- 
port and succor quite as many more 
families, the greater portion of whom 
are also dependent on the public. 
And with all this, most societies are 
compelled to turn away nearly as 
many destitute as they can relieve. 
It is therefore not too much to as- 
sume that one tenth of the Parisians 
are reduced to the verge of absolute 
poverty. And how inadequate, at 
the best, is the relief doled out by 
the municipality to the poor! A 
couple of pounds of bread each week, 
a few cast-off garments, occasionally 
some bedding, is about all which a 
family can usually expect to receive 
from this source. In 1866, the city 
disbursed, by way of relief, four mil- 
lions of francs among 40,644 families, 
which gives forty-eight francs and 
sixty-five centimes per year for each 
family, or eighteen francs and sixty- 
five centimes per head. But it 
should be borne in mind that bread 
sells at one fourth of a franc per 
pound, which shows how insignifi- 
cant the relief is which the otherwise 
so extravagant Paris municipality be- 
stows on its destitute. And it should 
be further remembered that a family 
has to pay an average annual rental 
of one hundred and forty-one francs 
and twenty-five centimes — which 
average was only one hundred and 
thirteen francs and forty-five cen- 
times prior to the year 1860. These 
statistics sufficiently demonstrate the 
grave importance which the solution 
of the social problem threatens to as- 
sume in France. 

But there is at least an equally 
large number of families who, though 
they may not be regular applicants 
for municipal and other charity, are 
yet unable to get on without under- 
going greater or less privations and 
-self-denials. It can hardly be believ- 
ed how much this wide-spread dis- 


tress tends to the demoralization of 
the poor. Without education, with- 
out intellectual incentive, without re- 
ligious consolation, and even without 
a day of rest; constantly fighting for 
bare existence; weighed down by 
bodily suffering, the better feelings of 
these unfortunates have become so 
blunted that they think only of gra- 
tifying their unceasing, never quite 
satisfied material wants. The disuse 
of the Sunday solemnities has wean- 
ed them even from bestowing a pro- 
per care on their persons. They 
rarely possess any other dress than 
the one worn in the work-shop. Still 
worse, if possible, is the state of 
the quarters, or holes, in which they 
are domiciled. Besides a wretched 
couch, an old table, some broken 
chairs and crockery, one meets there 
nothing but filth and offensive odors. 
Parents and children sleep in one 
close room; the children run wild in 
the streets, and thus deteriorate mo- 
rally and mentally before they perish 
physically. 

Such an element of the population 
can only be redeemed morally and 
religiously by relief of their material 
misery. No amelioration of their 
condition is otherwise possible. 
Wherever the church desires to in- 
terfere, she must be prepared with 
material aid—must send the Sister 
of Mercy as well as the priest. 
A sort of brutishness has been engraft- 
ed on this pauperism, and until it is 
eliminated no improvement can be 
seriously attempted. When modern 
science, therefore, represents man as a 
purely animal organism, the conclu- 
sion is perhaps not so very illogical af- 
ter all. By systematically degrading 
the disinherited working classes into 
a race of human beings inferior in 
many essential features to the savage, 
modern political economy has to a 
certain extent furnished this theory 
with an illustration. The savage 
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still experiences the necessity of pray- 
er, a want which the modern proleta- 
rian has long ceased to feel; the reli- 
gious necessity is either dulled or de- 
stroyed in him, because the religious 
sentiment has been torn from his 
heart. For this reason also the re- 
conciliation of the proletarian with 
Christianity is frequently surrounded 
by far greater difficulties than the 
conversion of the downright heathen. 
The Christian, corrupted by our so- 
called progress, stands perhaps low- 
est in the scale of humanity. 

On the other hand, the craving for 
sensual indulgences seems to have 
become so general among the higher 
class of working-men that there are 
few who lead a well-regulated, frugal, 
quiet life. It is, no doubt, difficult to 


resist the manifold temptations which 
Paris presents, and which are intensi- 
fied by the frequent financial and in- 
dustrial revulsions. All the more remu- 
nerative trades are subject to periods 


of stagnation, during which numbers 
of operatives are thrown out of em- 
ployment, or work only half-time. .The 
self-denial which they have then to 
practise leads them afterward to make 
up for it by dissipation, and they 
thus contract habits which end in 
ruin. Here we see again, and most 
distinctly in Paris, what immense in- 
fluence a nation’s political economy 
exerts on its religious and moral cha- 
racter. Nowhere are the fruits of the 
mischief committed by the politico- 
economical theories now ascendant 
in France to be observed more plain- 
ly than in the metropolis, a city 
in which at least one half of the 
population, if not permanently in 
want, are certainly always in danger 
of it. 

Under these circumstances, it is 
all the more cheering that so large 
a number of working-men’s families 
should have preserved their Christian 
faith and still attend to their religi- 
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ous duties. A more than ordinary 
amount of virtue and self-denial is 
required for it, and those who prac- 
tise them amidst the vicissitudes of 
life are truly noble souls. Yet there 
exist many such even among the poor- 
est and lowliest. Another guarantee 
of a brighter future is that nearly all 
working-men appear fully convinced 
of the necessity of an education, and 
that they therefore rarely object to 
having their children instructed. 
Even the most irreligious among 
them manifest an implicit confidence 
in the clergy, and prefer to have 
their children attend the schools con- 
trolled by the religious. Though 
pretending to care nothing for the 
church themselves, they deem reli- 
gion an excellent thing for their fami- 
lies. With the steady improvement 
in the system of popular education, 
and with the diffusion of schools su- 
perintended by the church, a corre- 
sponding advance in the religious 
and moral condition of the masses 
may be expected, and is indeed al- 
ready apparent. There are in Paris 
53 schools for boys attended by 17,- 
360 pupils, which are managed by 
the different religious orders, and 63 
schools for boys attended by 16,750 
pupils, conducted by laymen. Of 
the schools for girls 68, with 19,720 
pupils, are controlled by the sisters, 
and 57, with 12,630, by lay instruc- 
tresses. The elementary Protestant 
establishments are included in the 
above figures. A similar ratio exists 
between the intermediate and the 
higher schools. 

To form an adequate idea of the 
superior advantages which the dif- 
ferent religious orders possess as edu- 
cators, it should be known that, while 
the city of Paris pays its elementary 
lay teachers yearly from 2000 fr. to 
3000 fr. salary, besides giving them 
lodgings and a retiring pension, the 
brothers have only gso fr., lodgings, 
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but no pension. The female lay 
teachers, mostly single, receive from 
1800 fr. to 2400 fr. per annum, while 
the sisters have only 800 fr. In this 
comparison we made no mention of 
the difference in the expense of the 
lodgings, which is much larger in the 
case of laymen, most of whom have 
families. The city of Paris could 
therefore well afford, without incurring 
the reproach of any especial extrava- 
gance, to present the church with a 
large piece of ground and a sum of 
money for a building where the 
superannuated brothers could pass 
the rest of their days. The evening 
classes for adults, which have been 
opened under the auspices of the 
church, are quite a success. 

The chair rent exacted in the 
French churches is no doubt a dis- 
advantage to religion; for it always 
thins the audience more or less. 
Though the sum collected is a trifle, 
and especially when we consider the 
recklessness with which the Parisians 
spend their money, many good and 
thoughtful men object to the practice 
on principle. Indeed, the tide of 
popular opinion seems set against 
the tax, and it certainly suggests to 
the sceptic an unpleasant parallel 
between the theatre and the sanctu- 
ary. Those who cannot afford the 
expense of hiring a chair during the 
service must stand up, or kneel, or oc- 
cupy one of the benches fastened to 
the walls. The poor man goes, how- 
ever, to church to forget the outside 
world. And yet it is there, in the 
very place where all should be equal, 
where rich and poor, high and low, 
should be esteemed alike, that his 
poverty is thrust into his face, that he 
is again reminded of the difference 
between him and his more fortunate 
fellows. ‘There are many so extreme- 
ly poor in Paris that even a few sous 
are an object to them. This explains 
why the few mission churches, in 


which no charge is made for chairs, 
attract such large crowds, principally 
composed of working-men, who are 
otherwise rarely, if ever, seen at wor- 
ship. On this account, several of the 
parish churches in Paris have lately 
been so arranged that no rent is ex- 
acted. To do away with the system 
entirely is, however, not feasible at 
once. Some provision will first have 
to be made to replace the considera- 
ble revenue which accrues from this 
source not only to the parishes, but 
also to the dioceses. If the obstacles 
in the way to the acquisition of pro- 
perty by the church, the acceptance 
of legacies, and the accumulation of 
means from similar sources, were less 
formidable, this reform might perhaps 
be introduced in a comparatively 
brief period. But owing to legislative 
restrictions, bequests and other love- 
gifts can only be accepted by the 
church after long-protracted and ex- 
pensive proceedings ingeniously in- 
vented for the benefit of the bureau- 
cratic hierarchy. Had Napoleon 
III., instead of spending many hun- 
dreds of millions on the metamor- 
phosis of his capital, devoted only 
one hundred millions to the erection 
of a dozen large parish churches and 
the endowment of the rest, he might 
have obtained a more substantial 
guarantee for the preservation of his 
throne and dynasty than the strategic 
streets which now traverse Paris. At 
any rate, this much is certain: with 
the abolition of chair-rent in the 
churches the attendance at divine 
service, and consequently the reli- 
gious sentiment, might be greatly 
stimulated. It is also to be hoped 
that juster views in relation to the 
restoration of the sanctity of Sunday 
may obtain the ascendency in due 
time. As regards the latter subject, 
the example set by the government 
in suspending hereafter all public 
works on holidays and Sundays 
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would of itself have a very happy in- 
fluence on the national morality. 

Inasmuch as the church chairs are 
rented to families and paid for yearly 
or half-yearly, this evil is less glaring 
in the provinces. The wealthier par- 
ishioners there usually try to secure 
places in front, often at high rents, 
which renders it possible to let the 
remainder more cheaply, sometimes 
at mere nominal prices, to the poorer 
classes. 

What we have stated above ap- 
plies, in many respects, equally to the 
larger provincial cities, among which 
Lyons, Marseilles, Nantes, and Tou- 
louse deserve special mention for 
their religious zeal. Nor are Rouen, 
Strasbourg, Bordeaux, Lille, and Metz 
indifferent to the success of the 
church. The other large and small 
cities may be judged according to 
the state of their respective provinces. 
One thing may, however, be safely 
depended upon, namely, that every 


city contains a circle of laymen which 
sets a praiseworthy example in re- 
ligious conduct and social Christian 


deportment. The women cling, 
nearly everywhere, with deeper devo- 
tion to the church than the men, and 
in the provinces even more than in 
Paris. The most devout of spirit are 
the German provinces, Alsace, Loth- 
ringen, and Flanders, as well as 
Brittany, Auvergne, Limouisin, Dau- 
phiné, and the provinces south and 
west, where most if not all the adults 
fulfil the precept of Easter com- 
munion. Least devout are perhaps 
the provinces in the vicinity of Paris, 
Normandy, Champagne, Picardie, 
Orleans, down into the very heart of 
France, as far as Tours and Bourges. 
Within a radius of about sixty miles 
from Paris, the condition of the 
villages is truly deplorable, and in 
the towns, the religious sentiment is 
only very slowly awakened. There 
are localities where Sunday is even 
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more habitually disregarded than 
at the capital; and if the men go 
occasionally to church, they rarely 
partake of the Holy Sacrament. 
This state of things is, however, an 
exceptional one, and especially in the 
villages near Paris which send their 
vegetables, flowers, fruits, and other 
produce to market. The daily con- 
tact of the peasantry with metro- 
politan life has had a bad effect on 
their morals, At these points the 
church is chiefly attended by Parisi- 
ans who spend a portion of the year 
at their villas. 

But while we feel constrained to 
admit that there is a great deal of 
religious indifference among the male 
population, it is pleasant to feel justi- 
fied in saying that France is able to 
boast of a large body of ecclesiasties 
whose zeal and piety must command 
the genuine admiration of the Catho- 
lic world. In the year 1865, there 
were only 837 vacancies in the 31,388 
parishes into which France is divided. 
The budget for 1869 appropriates 
salaries for the incumbents of 106 
new parishes, and 50 new vicarages. 
The ecclesiastics in France number 
45,000—a very high percentage ina 
population of thirty-eight millions, 
of whom about a million are non- 
Catholics. At the same time, the pay 
is very small. Not half the parish 
priests have an income exceeding 
1500 francs per annum, while several 
thousands have no more than 1200, 
(two hundred and forty dollars in gold.) 
Only the incumbents of the com- 
paratively few parishes of the first 
and second classes—numbering little 
above 3000 all told—have an addi- 
tion of from 1200 to 1500 franes 
yearly from the state. The income 
of the canons varies from 1600 to 
1800 francs, rarely reaching 2400, 
and this leaves them partly depend- 
ent on mass stipends and casuals. 
Many bishops are obliged to make 
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extra allowances out of their own 
pockets to the canons of their cathe- 
drals. The archbishops, who are 
also senators and cardinals with extra 
pay attached to these dignities, enjoy 
large revenues, ranging from 120,000 
to 150,000 francs, all of which they 
sorely need. Mons. Morlot, the 
late Cardinal Archbishop of Paris, 
imperial land almonier and peer of 
France, had an annual income of 
230,000 francs. Of this sum he had, 
however, set aside from the beginning 
30,000 francs for distribution among 
the Paris poor. Although this esti- 
mable prince of the church enjoyed 
iis income for several years, he left 
not enough at his death to bury him, 
and the expenses of his funeral had 
to be paid by the emperor. The 
demands on the purses of these high 
ecclesiastics are so heavy that they 
are constrained to practise the most 
rigid economy, unless they possess 
independent fortunes. The house- 


hold of a French bishop or arch- 


bishop usually consists of a private 
secretary, a coachman, a man-servant, 
and a cook, who is generally the wife 
of the coachman or servant. His 
house, furniture, carriage, are all of the 
plainest description. A bishop does 
not entertain what is called company. 
On special occasions he may invite 
some clergymen to his table, but 
nothing more. If business calls him 
to Paris, or some other place outside 
of his diocese, he takes his secretary 
with him, and puts up at one of those 
quiet hotels patronized by religious. 
When away from home, he always ap- 
pears in public either on foot orin some 
hired conveyance. Now and then 
he accepts an invitation from some 
Christian family, and calls on Catho- 
lic laymen who have attested their 
zeal by word or deed. The most 
distinguished prelates often love to 
surprise the offices of the Parisian 
journals, such as the Monde and the 
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Univers, by a visit, when they re- 
quest the different writers to be 
presented to them, throw out valuable 
suggestions, and converse with the 
greatest freedom and donhomie. 
This cordial intercourse between 
bishops, priests, and laymen has con- 
tributed no little toward the glory of 
the church and the efficiency of the 
Catholic press. Except in the sanc- 
tuary itself, the Catholic Church in 
France is utterly devoid of pomp and 
splendor, and by far the largest part 
of her resources is set aside for the 
maintenance of numerous education- 
al, charitable, and other benevolent 
establishments, at which it may be 
interesting in this connection to cast 
here a brief glance. 

First in importance and influence 
are the Conferences of St. Vincent de 
Paul, founded at Paris in the begin- 
ning of the third decade of the pre- 
sent century. In the metropolis 
alone are eighty odd conferences, one 
for each parish, besides some national 
and special ones connected with va- 
rious other religious institutions and 
associations. Among the national 
conferences may be instanced a Pol- 
ish, a Flemish, an Italian, an English, 
and two German. The most promi- 
nent of the special conferences are 
the Cercle du Luxembourg, formed by 
the Catholic students, and the Cercle 
de la Jeunesse, formed by the youth 
of the higher schools. The total 
number of members is probably over 
4000. In addition to this, many 
other religious associations have been 
directly and indirectly promoted by 
the Conferences of St. Vincent de 
Paul: for instance, the patronages for 
promoting the physical and spiritual 
welfare of apprentices; the work- 
shops for young girls belonging to the 
working classes, who are not only 
furnished with employment, but in- 
structed in their religious duties; the 
society for the relief of the Faubourgs, 
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managed by women whose object is 
the education of the children of 
laboring people who reside in the 
wretched hovels of the remoter su- 
burbs. The Société Maternelle, es- 
tablished in 1788, which has in every 
quarter of the city its female agent to 
relieve working-women who cannot 
afford to remain at home to nurse 
their infants. This society expends 
over 60,000 francs a year, and re- 
lieves nearly a thousand mothers. A 
similar society is that of the Créches, 
where infants under three years of age 
are taken care of while their mothers 
earn their daily bread. One of the 
greatest evils of our modern system 
of economy is the compulsory labor 
of females. There are in Paris 
106,300 working-women who earn 
on an average only 1 franc and 
10 centimes per day, (twenty-two 
cents in gold,) and have to sup- 
port a family on this pittance. Very 
excellent institutions are the Salles 
d’Asiles, play-schools for children aged 
from two to six years, which already 
number over 4000 in France, and are 
attended by hundreds and thousands 
of children. The Child’s Friend 
Society is designed to save those 
children who are in danger of 
being demoralized by the evil exam- 
ple of their parents. The Société de 
St. Francois Regis aims to counteract 
the illicit relations but too fre- 
quently entered into between the 
opposite sexes. It labors to supply 
the poor who flock to the capital 
from every part of the provinces 
with the documents which the law 
requires for the solemnization of a le- 
gal marriage. The advocates of the 
civil marriage contract may learn 
from this the beauties of the system 
which they praise so highly. No- 
thing can be more expensive, trouble- 
some, or attended with greater loss 
of time, than the legalization of the 
different papers required to be pro- 


duced before a marriage can be rati- 
fied by the civil authorities. On the 
other hand, the church exacts only a 
few and simple formalities to unite a 
pair in the bonds of holy wedlock. 
This society was founded in 1826, 
and in 1866 it brought about the 
marriages of no less than 43,256 cou- 
ples, who had previously lived to- 
gether without being married. 

Paris contains fifty-eight nunneries, 
the greater part of which make the 
education of the young and the care 
of the infirm and the aged their main 
occupation. The nuns also tend the 
sick in twenty-four out of the thirty- 
six public hospitals in Paris. An or- 
der of more modern origin, but one 
that has already accomplished much 
good, is that of the Sisters of St. Paul, 
for the blind of their own sex. Most 
of its members are blind themselves ; 
but their proficiency in all domestic 
employments is such that their pupils 
are taught to excel in them’ The 
founder of this order, a Parisian wi- 
dow, has done for this class of the 
afflicted what the famous Abbé de 
Y’Grée has done for the deaf and 
dumb. ‘The sisters are principally 
taken from the ranks of the pupils 
who cannot be otherwise provided 
for. This institution is already self- 
supporting. The Little Sisters of the 
Poor, founded in 1840, at St. Servan, 
near St. Malo, in Brittany, have in 
Paris alone five large establishments 
with 1700 sisters, where they support 
in comfort 11,006 aged poor. Its mem- 
bers solicit broken victuals in the 
kitchens of the rich, and unsold ve- 
getables from the market-hucksters, 
which they take home in small carts 
drawn by donkeys. They also take 
up collections on stated days at the 
doors of the churches. Not content 
with constituting themselves the 
guardians of the helpless, they also 
relieve them of the trouble and hu- 
miliation of soliciting alms. Is not 
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this conduct worthy of the best days of 
Christianity? Though not yet quite 
thirty years old, the Little Sisters of 
the Poor are already widely known 
and honored. Recruited at first 
from the lowest classes of society, 
many women of the higher have lat- 
terly joined the order, though the 
majority of the sisters are still work- 
ing-women and servant-girls. We 
would here incidentally remark that 
the French servant-girls rank far 
above those of the other continental 
countries in a moral and religious 
point of view. ‘This is mainly due to 
the strictness with which good beha- 
vior and chastity are enforced in all 
French households, where no promis- 
cuous intercourse between the sexes 
is countenanced. However indiffer- 
ent master and mistress may them- 
selves be to religion, they neverthe- 
less invariably insist that their ser- 
vants should be regular communi- 
cants and church-goers. The status 
of the female domestics is therefore 
higher than that of the average work- 
ing-woman, whose independence of 
control but too often proves her ruin. 
This also explains why servant-girls 
should be so much more eagerly 
sought in marriage than working- 
girls. In France, the domestic, and 
especially the female one, is treated 
almost as a member of the family. 
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Vincent de Paul in visiting and tend- 
ing the sick in their own habitations. 
In 1865, its members had paid 158,- 
368 sick calls to 52,748 sufferers. 
Another female society attends the 
sick poor in the public hospitals, and 
seeks to assist feeble convalescent 
girls and boys in procuring employ- 
ment. “The Church Aid Society” 
furnishes churches destitute of means 
with vestments worked by the hands 
of its members. Still another society 
of women keeps on hand stocks of 
clothing for the needy, its members 
sewing for this purpose several hours 
each day. One society has set itself 
the laudable task of returning to their 
relatives and friends the destitute 
and forsaken orphans who have 
come with their families to the city 
from the provinces. Several orphan 
schools have been opened for the 
same purpose by laymen and the 
rural clergy in different parts of 
France. Many of the orders labor 
to a similar end, especially that of 
the Trappists, who own now twenty- 
two extensive agricultural settlements, 
mostly in France, some of them with 
a hundred brothers. Some of the 
most barren and unhealthy districts 
were taken in hand by the Trappists, 
and the results which they there 
achieved are really marvellous. At 
the abbey of Staoueli, in Algeria, 
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The difference between master and 
servant is not so marked, and the re- 
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they fed during the last famine 600 
Arabs a day for several months, with- 


sult is that the latter has more self- 
respect and pride. Indeed, the man- 
ner in which servants are treated by 
their employers in France is a highly 
creditable feature in the national cha- 
racter. 

But to return to the religious and 
other societies. A very useful associ- 
ation is a woman’s society founded 
by a dozen ladies, “ Invalid Working- 
Woman’s Aid Society,” which numbers 
in 27 parishes 600 members, and cordi- 
ally co-operates with the sisters of St. 


out materially lessening the provisions 
sent for sale to the markets. Though 
the brothers work from ten to twelve 
hours daily, besides devoting several 
hours at night to their religious du- 
ties, they eat nothing but bread,(14 Ibs. 
per diem,) vegetables seasoned with 
salt, and drink only water. The 
Bernhardines also follow agriculture ; 
but their rules are less severe, for 
they are permitted to use milk, fish, 
and a little wine. Four flourishing 
settlements have been established by 
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this order in the most sterile districts 
of Southern France. The Brothers 
of the Holy Ghost (Fréres du Saint 
Esprit) make foreign missionary en- 
terprises and the amelioration of the 
condition of the convicts their spe- 
cialty. The Brothers of St. Joseph 
educate the deaf and dumb, and the 
Brothers of St. Gabriel vagrant boys. 
The CEuvre des Campagnes is a so- 
ciety which strives to provide for the 
spiritual and material wants of the 
poorer rural parishes. Its main ob- 
ject is to awaken the dormant reli- 
gious feelings by popular missions, 
devotional works, etc. Several soci- 
eties have been organized in Paris 
and the provinces for the better ob- 
servance of Sunday. The societies 
called “ Reunion of the Holy Family” 
consist ef the poor who meet on 
Sundays in chapels and halls for 
mutual instruction and prayers. A 
special society under the patronage 
of St. Michael has charged itself with 


the distribution of pious publications, 


tracts, etc. The colossal missionary 
enterprise of France is well known. 
No nation furnishes so many mission- 
aries, gives such large contributions 
as the French, a people among 
whom a century ago the Catholic re- 
ligion was, during several years, for- 
mally abolished. Of the 8000 mission- 
aries distributed over the globe more 
than one third are Frenchmen. The 
Lyons-Paris Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith extends all over the 
earth, and possessed in 1867 an in- 
come of 5,149,918 fr., of which sum 
3,582,659 fr. had been collected in 
French dioceses. During the pre- 
ceding year the Society of the Holy 
Infancy could afford to disburse 
1,603,200 fr. for 59 missions supported 
by it alone. It has baptized 383,206 
children, and educated 41,226 more. 

A separate mission exists for the 
Holy Land and the Orient, (/GZuvre 
des Ecoles d’Orient.) The society 
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mainly applies itself to supplying the 
missions established in these regions 
by the Franciscans and Lazarists with 
money and other aid. The return of 
the Nestorians, Armenians, and other 
eastern schismatics to the bosom of 
the mother church is one of its prin- 
cipal objects, and has already made 
considerable progress. 

It must seem almost incredible that 
the greater number of these benevo- 
lent and religious societies should en- 
joy no fixed or only very inadequate 
revenues. Yet such is actually the 
fact. Except their buildings, many 
of which are heavily mortgaged, very 
few of the societies have any proper- 
ty or capital. Under these circum- 
stances it naturally requires the most 
untiring exertions and the closest 
economy to sustain themselves. 
Aside from the regular collections in 
the churches, these organizations are 
mainly dependent on the charity 
sermons, by which funds are raised, as 
well as on the lotteries and bazaars 
gotten up for religious and charitable 
purposes. We see therefore that 
they have had a severe struggle 
for existence. The church is the only 
institution in France which can never 
be centralized, and the future belongs 
for this reason all the more surely to 
her. 

These results show the great and 
many-sided activity of the French Ca- 
tholics. There is no known ailing or 
misery, no human evil, caused by our 
short-sighted legislation or social poli- 
cy, which is not met and alleviated by 
the church and her servants. These 
efforts may not be crowned with the 
desired success in all instances; but 
when we consider the opposition 
which every religious project encoun- 
ters in France, it must be confessed 
that the church has accomplished 
more in that country than in any 
other. Nor should it be forgotten 
that this is largely owing to a fact 
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which neither the sophistries of modern 
scepticism nor the equality of all de- 
nominations under the constitution 
of the empire can do away with, 
namely, that the Catholic Church 
still remains the national one. For 
the same reason we venture to predict 
that the occurrence of any extraordi- 
nary events, of any great public ca- 
lamity, would rather tend to promote 
than retard the growth of the reli- 
gious sentiment among the masses. 
It is a remarkable circumstance that 
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fering, the attachment to the church 
is strengthened. Never were the 
sanctuaries so crowded as during the 
disturbances of 1848 and 1849. How 
many of those who had until then 
worked for the overthrow of church 
and state were not converted when 
they saw whither their principles led 
them? Will this not again be the 
case at the next revolution? It 
often requires such violent shocks to 
check the baneful passions and to 
open the eyes of the people. 
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THE recent solar discoveries, of 
which mention has been made in 
past numbers of this magazine, have 
on the whole increased the interest 
attached to the observation of eclip- 
ses, though in some respects the im- 
portance of these phenomena as op- 
portunities of extending our know- 
ledge of the constitution of the sun 
has been diminished. It will be re- 
membered that immediately after the 
total eclipse of last year in India, it 
was found that the great prominences 
on the rim of the sun which are 
never seen with any ordinary appli- 
ances, except on these occasions, 
could be observed at any time with 
the spectroscope, and that by means 
of this admirable instrument their 
shape as well as the spectral lines in- 
dicating their chemical composition 
could be determined ; and since that 
time many observations of them 
have been made, and interesting con- 
clusions arrived at on both these 
points, as stated in the article transla- 
ted in the last number. The princi- 
pal ones as yet established with cer- 
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tainty are, that they are gaseous, and 
mainly composed of hydrogen, and 
that they change their shape with as- 
tonishing rapidity, some of their par- 
ticles perhaps moving with the incon- 
ceivable velocity of one hundred 
miles a second. At any rate, im- 
mensely energetic forces and rapid 
movements must be required to 
change essentially the shape and po- 
sition of these masses—which often 
have ten times the diameter, or a 
thousand times the volume of the 
earth—in a quarter of an hour. 

So we are not now obliged to wait 
a year or more and travel several 
thousand miles to observe for a few 
minutes these peculiar and still some- 
what mysterious bodies; still, it does 
not follow that they cannot be better 
examined at the time of an eclipse, 
or that new appearances may not be 
noticed on such occasions, now 
that we are accustomed to these, 
from which the other more startling 
phenomena for a long time diverted 
attention. Success has excited hope 
of yet greater successes ; and eclipses, 
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though affording but a short time for 
actual observation, are undoubtedly 
the best occasions for the observer to 
learn in what direction his labors 
should be turned. There are also 
other things, such as the corona, 
Baily’s beads, possible new planets 
inside of the orbit of Mercury, etc., 
which can only be seen at these 
times. 

The eclipse of this year, therefore, 
was by no means neglected by the 
scientific men of the United States ; 
in fact, it was felt that the reputation 
of the country depended upon the 
skill shown in preparing for and in 
observing it, and a large number of 
parties were formed, to be stationed 
at various points of the path of the 
moon’s shadow or line of totality, so 
that if clouds should prevent success 
at one place, it might be obtained at 
another. 

The first point touched by the sha- 
dow proper, and at which conse- 
quently a total eclipse occurred, was 
in longitude 165° west from Wash- 
ington, latitude 53° north, being in 
Siberia ; the last, in longitude 10° east, 
latitude 31° north, being off the 
coast of North Carolina. At the 
former the sun rose totally ob- 
scured at half-past four, at the lat- 
ter it set in that condition, at a 
quarter to seven; and at the inter- 
mediate points the eclipse took 
place at all the intermediate hours of 
the day. It is rather singular that, 
owing to the necessary skip of a day 
in going round the world, it was 
Sunday morning in Siberia, but Sa- 
turday afternoon in the United States ; 
so that the eclipse may be said to 
have been one of the longest on re- 
cord. Its actual duration was, how- 
ever quite short, half-past four A.M. 
in Siberia, and a quarter to seven 
P.M. at the ending point, being about 
four and half-past six P.M. respec- 
tively in New York ; giving an inter- 
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val of two and a half hours in which 
the shadow passed over the long line 
connecting these points, which it will 
be perceived are nearly opposite in 
longitude. 

If it had travelled by the shortest 
routé, it would have passed within 
three degrees of the north pole, and 
the eclipse would have been invisible 
in this country; but, fortunately, it 
lengthened its course, reaching its 
highest latitude near Behring’s Straits, 
which it crossed, and then swept to 
the south-east, crossing the territories 
of Montana and Dakota, and 
the States of Minnesota, Iowa, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Virginia, and North Carolina. It 
could hardly have taken a better 
route for us. 

The length of the line was over 
seven thousand miles, and the conse- 
quent average velocity in passing 
over it about fifty miles a minute, 
though in the United States it exceed- 
ed that amount considerably. The 
breadth of the belt traversed was 
somewhat variable; in this country 
it was about one hundred and fifty 
miles. Of course, the sun was par- 
tially hidden by the moon over a 
very large portion of the globe; but 
the region from which its light was at 
any time completely excluded was 
comparatively quite small. 

Observers stationed themselves at 
numerous points, even as far west as 
Alaska and Siberia; but of course 
mést chose positions within the Unit- 
ed States. The writer was connect- 
ed with a party which was established 
at Shelbyville, Kentucky. 

The general diffusion of intelli- 
gence, both subjective and objective, 
as we may say, had of course excited 
great interest in the eclipse among 
the people, especially in that part of 
the country actually within or bor- 
dering upon the limits of totality; 
and though, of course, the nature of 
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the expected event was fully under- 
stood by all the educated portion of 
the community, and by many of the 
uneducated, still there were some, 
especially in the rural districts, who 
vaguely apprehended some great 
event, to be probably of a disastrous 
nature, (a hailstorm was the most popu- 
lar;) and perhaps were as much terri- 
fied in anticipation as any entirely 
ignorant people have ever been at 
the actual occurrence of this most 
impressive and sublime spectacle. 

Of course, excursions were planned 
by railroad companies and others to 
points on the line of the shadow, the 
usual directions for observing were ex- 
tensively circulated, and the eclipse was 
made the catch-word for many ad- 
vertisements whose substance had no 
connection with it. We are afraid 
that many persons may have lost the 
most beautiful features of the scene 
by a too persistent use of smoked 
glass, which of course was not neces- 
sary during or even near the time of 
the total obscuration. 

The weather for some days pre- 
vious was not very promising—not on 
account of too much rain, but owing 
to the absence of it; and every eve- 
ning the sun set in a bank of haze, 
which each day seemed to increase, 
and no storm occurred to clear the 
air of the burden accumulated by the 
drought. This was particularly un- 
promising for the photographers, who 
needed really clear air for good work ; 
the times of beginning and endingto 
which, formerly, great importance was 
attached, could probably have been 
observed nearly or quite as well 
through haze, or even thin cloud. 

We have just implied that less con- 
sequence is now attached to the time 
observations than was formerly the 
case; this is due to the great per- 
fection which the lunar and solar theo- 
ries have now attained, which is such 
that the prediction of the positions of 
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the sun and moon, and even of the 
beginning and ending of an eclipse, 
can be made with greater accuracy, 
perhaps, than almost any one ob- 
server could note them. Still, by 
combination of all the results, some 
slight corrections to the tables now 
used may perhaps be deduced, and on 
the present occasion this portion of 
the work was not disregarded, but 
provided for with all the appliances 
of modern science. 

The recording of time is now 
usually made by the electric method, 
which may be here described briefly, 
though many are probably familiar 
with it. The principle is the follow- 
ing, subject to various modifications 
in the particular form of apparatus: 
A line is described by a pen made to 
move uniformly over the paper by 
means of clock-work. That this line 
may be indefinitely prolonged without 
retracing, it is usual to make it a 
spiral round a horizontal cylinder, 
which revolves, say, once a minute, 
while the marking-pen (otherwise 
stationary) moves slowly from one 
end of the cylinder to the other, 
perhaps requiring several hours for 
the complete passage. 

The pen making this line is held 
in its place by the action of an electro- 
magnet pulling against a spring; the 
circuit through this magnet is broken 
every second by the escapement of a 
clock or chronometer; the magnet 
then for an instant ceuses to act, and 
the spring pulls the pen aside, making 
a break in the line at regular intervals 
corresponding to every second of 
time. The same interruption of the 
circuit can also be made by an ob- 
server provided with a key like those 
used by telegraph operators, and the 
time of his observation thus registered 
on the chronograph, as the instrument 
is called. For identification of the 
clock-mark preceding his observation, 
mechanical arrangements can easily 
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be devised, by which the first second 
in each minute shall be omitted, the 
circuit not being broken; so that it 
will be known what second of every 
minute each mark corresponds to; 
and the fraction of the second elapsed 
from this clock-mark to his own can 
easily be estimated by the eye, or 
measured more carefully. The read- 
ing of the record is, of course, facili- 
tated by having the cylinder revolve 
once a minute, so that all the clock- 
marks answering to any particular 
second (as the twenty-third, for ex- 
ample, of each minute) will come in 
the same horizontal row; and the 
marks are not made on the cylinder 
itself, but on a sheet of paper fastened 
round it, which can be detached when 
filled. 

Instruments of this character were 
used at Shelbyville, and also at the 
border stations near the edge of the 
path of the shadow, but inside of it, 
one of which was at Falmouth, about 
thirty miles south of Cincinnati, the 
other at Oakland, near the Mammoth 
Cave. The observations of time were 
especially important at these places, 
since, as will readily be seen, the 
length of time required for a circular 
or elliptical shadow to pass a point 
near its edge will vary very rapidly 
for a slight change in the size of the 
shadow, or a slight shifting of its path 
toward or from the point selected. 
Even rough observations, merely of 
the duration of the eclipse, made at 
two such stations on opposite sides of 
the central line, suffice to determine 
with great accuracy the dimensions 
and precise track of the shadow, and 
thus give the elements of the moon’s 
motion. 

We have just spoken of the sha- 
dow as being elliptical; this was of 
course the case, the sun being quite 
low at the time, so that the round 
cone of darkness, technically known 
as the umbra, was cut very obliquely 
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at the earth’s surface. To realize the 
amount of this ellipticity or distortion, 
one would only need to hold some 
spherical body so as to cast a shadow 
on the ground about an hour and a 
half before sunset. The elongation 
was also continually increasing as the 
sun sunk toward the horizon, and its 
direction changed as the sun at the 
same time changed its direction or 
bearing, the longer axis of the ellipse 
always pointing toward the sun. 
This axis was, in Kentucky, about 
three hundred miles long; the shorter 
ninety; and this elliptical patch of 
darkness was moving in a course 
some thirty degrees south of east, or 
about twenty-three degrees south of 
its own longer diameter; its speed 
was about seventy-five miles a min- 
ute, or more than the average 
on the whole track, as before stated, 
and it required rather less than three 
minutes to pass any given point 
on the central line; this was conse- 
quently the duration of the totality ; 
and short enough it certainly was, for 
the amount of work which was to be 
done by the observers. 

For the stations on or near the 
central line, it was important to ob- 
tain the absolute times of the con- 
tacts, and for this purpose transits 
were observed, to get the error and 
rate of the chronometer, for some 
time before and after the eclipse. 
The border observations locate the 
path on which the shadow travels, 
and determine its breadth; but to 
obtain the position of the shadow on 
this path at any fixed time, the true 
times of its arrival and departure at 
fixed points must be observed. But 
on the border no such preparations 
were necessary, only the interval 
being required ; and a simple pendu- 
lum, without clock-work, was set up 
for this purpose, which broke the 
circuit at each second, and thus left 
its record, serving to count the num- 
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ber of seconds and the fraction 
between the beginning and end 
of the totality, which were observed 
and similarly recorded by means of a 
break-circuit key. This pendulum was 
so arranged as to break the circuit on 
the main telegraph line, and thus to 
be heard, and record its beats at a 
number of stations in different towns; 
but the main circuit did not itself 
mark upon the registers used by 
the observers, but mechanically (by 
means of what is called a relay mag- 
net) broke short circuits set up at 
their stations, which could also be 
broken in another place by their own 
keys, without, of course, interfering 
with the main circuit itself; so that 
every observer could receive the pen- 
dulum beats upon his own record, 
without receiving those made by 
observers at other stations. 

On Thursday afternoon, the sth 
of August, some showers occurred, 
but not sufficient, according to ordi- 
nary experience, to have much effect 
in clearing the atmosphere ; and on 
Friday morning the sky became over- 
cast with mackerel clouds of a most 
unpromising character. All the prepa- 
rations were, however, hopefully con- 
tinued, and the photographer, Mr. 
Whipple, of Boston, took on that day 
some very successful views of Shelby- 
ville, of the college buildings, and of 
the party of observers. The princi- 
pal station had been established in the 
grounds of the college, the instru- 
ments being protected by a large 
tent; close by was the Coast Survey 
station, where the chronographs just 
described for recording time, as well 
as a transit instrument for observing 
it, had been placed. 

Friday evening was cloudy at 
Shelbyville, but without rain, and the 
chance seemed to be gradually di- 
minishing of any thing like a good 
observation of the eclipse. 

The plans for photographing the 
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successive phases were most perfect. 
The movement of the sun from east 
to west of course made it necessary 
that the plate should also move cor- 
respondingly, but this was readily 
accomplished by connecting it with 
a telescope mounted on an axis par- 
allel to the earth’s equator, which 
axis is itself fixed to another at right 
angles to it, or parallel to that of 
the earth; this second axis being 
turned by clock-work once in twenty- 
four hours in a direction opposite to 
that of the earth’s rotation, all the 
parts of the instrument evidently fol- 
low the movement of the heavens or 
of any celestial object to which the 
telescope may be directed. The axis 
around which the telescope turns 
can be rotated by hand or clamped 
in position, and in connection with 
the other, which can be disengaged 
from the clock-work, enables the in- 
strument to be pointed in any direc- 
tion at pleasure. This style of 
mounting is known as the equatorial, 
and is almost always used for astro- 
nomical telescopes. It is similar to 
the ordinary tripod used for small 
instruments, except in the addition 
of clock-work, and in having the 
principal axis inclined toward the 
pole-star instead of being vertical. 

3ut it was necessary not only to 
take photographs, but to know the 
time at which they were taken, that 
they might accurately measure the 
movement of the lunar disc over that 
of the sun. This might have been 
secured by simply noting them from 
the face of the chronometer; but the 
object was more neatly and certainly 
attained by having the slide itself, as 
it dropped at the end of the expo- 
sure, break the electric circuit, and 
record its own time on the chrono- 
graph. 

The spectroscopic work was the 
most difficult and important of all. 
Professor Winlock, the directer of 
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Harvard College Observatory and 
chief of the party, had charge of this. 
Though, as above stated, it has been 
found that the prominences can be 
seen with the spectroscope at any 
time, still the probability that they 
could be better observed at the time 
of the eclipse than at other times 
made it a duty to try the experiment, 
and the result has, as will soon be 
seen, proved that such is the case. 
Another observation was obtained 
with a spectroscope at Bardstown. 

A large number of persons had 
come in, some from considerable dis- 
tances, to observe the expected phe- 
nomenon. Among them was Mr. 
Frankenstein, of Springfield, Ohio, an 
artist, who hoped to paint the ap- 
pearance of the eclipse and its effect 
on the landscape. ‘This seemed an 
admirable idea, and it is quite remark- 
able that attempts of this kind have 
not been previously made; as they 
have not, at least to our knowledge. 
The circumstances of the present one 
made it eminently suitable for picto- 
rial effect, owing to the small altitude 
of the sun; and the landscape, seen 
from the point selected, (some high 
hills east of the town,) is certainly 
one of great beauty. 

The clouds broke away at about 
midnight and the thermometer fell 
considerably, reading about 59 at 
sunrise. The observing party im- 
proved the opportunity for final ad- 
justments of instruments and prepa- 
ratory observations, and hope revived 
in the hearts of all. 

The sun rose unobscured on the 
morning of the 7th, and the day was 
cloudless till about ten o’clock, when 
some small cumuli drifted for about 
an hour across the sky, which then 
resumed its unbroken blue. The 
weather was also delightfully cool 
with a light breeze, which increased 
in the afternoon, and at four was 
blowing quite freshly. There were no 
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signs of the predicted hailstorm, and 
strong faith would certainly have 
been needed for one to retain a be- 
lief of its arrival. 

As the prospect of fine weather 
improved, and in fact seemed almost 
certain, the people, citizens and 
strangers, assembled on the observa- 
tory hill, and a rope was drawn round 
the tent where the instruments were 
mounted, to prevent a natural but 
dangerous curiosity on the part of 
those not immediately engaged in 
the special observations. 

Every one now felt that they would 
be fully repaid for the time and labor 
devoted to the journey. 

At about half-past four the edge 
of the sun was visibly indented; 
some persons maintained that they 
could see the moon some time pre- 
vious to the contact; but this must 
probably be ascribed to a lively im- 
agination. Smoked glass now came 
into demand, and all eyes were anx- 
iously watching the rapidly decreas- 
ing orb. I had secured, through the 
kindness of an influential friend, an 
excellent position on the court-house, 
itself a high building and situated on 
the highest point in the town, com- 
manding a fine view in all directions, 
particularly toward the north-west, 
from which quarter the shadow was 
sweeping toward us at the rate of 
more than a mile every second. 

Some five or six gentlemen had 
followed me to the roof of the build- 
ing, after which the ladder leading to 
the cupola was drawn up, to prevent 
a general ascent by the crowd below. 
At a quarter or twenty minutes past 
five, the wind began to abate, and 
the darkness was quite noticeable, 
and of course from that time continu- 
ally increased, the general effect be- 
ing like that of moonlight some time 
before the totality. The darkness 
was much more striking than at any 
time during the annular eclipse of 
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1854; this was probably owing to 
the total absence of any cloud, which 
would have reflected and multiplied 
the light cf the unobscured portion of 
the sun, as on that occasion. 

A minute or so before the totality, 
the complete circle of the moon was 
easily visible, with faint brushes of 
light streaming from it in all direc- 
tions, which were soon to assume 
much larger dimensions, and, appa- 
rently, though not really, a greater 
brilliancy. 

I cast now my eyes to the north- 
western horizon, and saw a brick-red 
tinge on the sky evidently caused by 
the rapidly approaching umbra. The 
long-expected moment had come; 
the last direct beam from the sun 
vanished, and a magnificent corona 
of rays, faint, of course, compared 
with the solar light, but bright in the 
prevailing gloom, shot out round the 
disc of the moon. These rays were 
prolonged in four directions at right 
angles to each other much more than 
elsewhere ; having in these directions 
a length about equal to the sun’s di- 
ameter, making the corona or aureola 
obviously cruciform in its shape. 

Venus and Mercury appeared con- 
spicuously on opposite sides of the 
moon, and Regulus could be seen, 
though with some difficulty. Several 
other first magnitude stars appeared 
in other parts of the sky, Arcturus, 
Vega, and Saturn being specially no- 
ticed by the observers at my side; 
and undoubtedly fainter ones could 
have been easily discerned, could one 
have been willing to divert his eyes from 
the beautiful sight placed before them, 
which seemed to surpass the expecta- 
tions of every beholder To all our par- 
ty, I think, it conveyed little or no idea 
of horror or dread, but only of inex- 
pressible beauty. The moon was at 
about one sixth of the distance to the 
zenith above the horizon, so that no 
straining of necks was necessary to 
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look at it, as it hung over the dark- 
ened landscape. Certainly, as it so 
hung or floated, surrounded by the irre- 
pressible splendor of the great source 
of light which lay behind it, and at- 
tended by its two bright planetary 
companions, one on each side, it was 
no unfit type of the glorious mystery 
which the church had just commemo- 
rated on the preceding day. The dark- 
ness was not so great as that of moon- 
light, but of course of a somewhat dif- 
ferent character, the light not coming 
from one definite direction. I think 
it probable that no shadows were cast, 
but was too much occupied in other 
observations to be sure of this point. 
The birds around the building flew 
about wildly ; and it was said that the 
fowls went to roost, and the cows 
started for home, and that the cocks 
crowed on the reappearance of the 
sun. 

The eclipse had not lasted many 
seconds when I saw, without special- 
ly looking for it, a bright light red or 
orange drop on the lower edge of the 
moon, which of course was one of 
the famous protuberances. It was 
easily seen with the naked eye, 
though probably many who had not 
heard of these appearances did not 
notice it. Before the end of the ob- 
scuration, another appeared on the 
right where the sun was about to 
emerge. A third was also visible to 
the telescope above. Possibly they 
may have had some connection with 
the long rays of the corona. 

Before we had fairly begun to sat- 
isfy our curiosity, a well-marked 
boundary between the general dark- 
ness and a bright portion of sky to 
the north-west gave warning of the 
end of the eclipse, and immediately 
afterward the sun flashed out on the 
right. 

The separation of the discs of the 
sun and moon during the following 
hour was probably carefully observed 
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by few except the astronomers and 
photographers ; the moment of inte- 
rest had passed, and few cared to do 
more than exchange congratulations 
on the success of the display. I for- 
got to notice whether the corona and 
prominences were visible after the to- 
tality; the latter were still seen, ac- 
cording to accounts received from 
elsewhere, and I met with one gen- 
tleman some days afterward who 
had seen the great protuberance on 
the lower edge of the sun at Shelby- 
ville, Indiana, a point some fifteen 
miles from the outside line of totali- 
ty; he had, of course, no previous 
suspicion of its existence. 

The eclipse was naturally the prin- 
cipal topic of conversation during the 
evening, and every one was anxious 
to report his own observations and 
learn those of others. I found that 
eleven spectral lines had been seen by 
Professor Winlock in the great promi- 
nence, some of them characteristic 
of the metal magnesium. He saw 
only three before and after totality ; 
thus confirming the idea previously 
entertained, that solar eclipses, though 
not the only occasions on which 
these interesting objects may be seen, 
are, with our present apparatus, far the 
best. The photographers had taken 
some eighty pictures, several during 
the totality, and the times of begin- 
ning and ending had been accurately 
observed both at Shelbyville and, as 
we afterward learned, also at the 
stations on the border line, Falmouth 
and Oakland ; which border observa- 
tions give the position and breadth 
of the path of the shadow within 
some eight or ten rods; the southern 
edge can even be determined with 
much greater accuracy, owing to a 
fortunate selection of the station, 
which proved to be extremely near it. 
The precise amounts by which these 
results differ from the previous compu- 
tations have yet to be determined; 
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but it is probable that the corrections 
to the tables now used will be very 
small. 

An ingenious method of observing 
the time of the external contacts, or 
beginning and end of the whole 
eclipse, was, as I heard, devised by a 
gentleman at another station. These 
phenomena, especially the first, are 
very difficult to observe accurately, 
owing to the invisibility of the moon 
when off of the sun’s disc, and the 
waviness of the sun’s limb, making it 
doubtful that an indentation has been 
made in it till it has become quite 
deep, which is, of course, some time 
after the actual meeting of the two 
bodies. He observed it with the 
spectroscope by noting the time of 
disappearance of one of the lines only 
visible on the extreme edge of the 
sun’s disc. 

Every one not engrossed in some 
special work had, of course, seen the 
planets Venus and Mercury; and 
many had seen others of the first 
magnitude. The darkness was not 
so great as was hoped for by those 
who were searching for intra-Mercu- 
rial planets ; no candle was necessary 
for examining the charts which had 
been prepared. One observer at 
Shelbyville reported having seen a 
star of the third magnitude with the 
naked eye, and as he had no previ- 
ous knowledge of the existence of 
sucha star in the place in which he was 
looking, the fact seems indubitable. 
Dr. B. A. Gould, of Cambridge, who 
observed at Burlington, Iowa, has 
since informed me that he saw a star 
of the fifth magnitude, with a tele- 
scope of five inches aperture, near 
the sun; the star is a well-known one, 
and the observation shows that, had 
any planets of that brilliancy (about 
one fiftieth of that of Mercury) been 
within three degrees of the sun, with- 
in which limits he was restricted in 
his search by the shortness of time, 
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he would not have failed to detect 
them. 

“ Baily’s beads” do not appear to 
have been considered as extraordinary 
by any of the observers. The limb of 
the sun just before the totality was of 
course more or less broken up by the 
irregularities of that of the moon; but 
the fragments had no remarkable ap- 
pearance; and this phenomenon, which 
has been the subject of so much dis- 
cussion, seems probably due to ir- 
radiation and the difficulty of deter- 
mining the precise shape of small and 
brilliant objects. 

An able astronomer, who was the 
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chief of the party at Oakland, and 
who owing to his station being very 
near the southern edge of the shadow, 
saw them for fifteen or twenty seconds, 
says that they presented most clearly 
the phenomena which he should ex- 
pect to be caused by the irregular con- 
tour of the moon, when its indentations 
were exaggerated by irradiation. 

No discoveries of equal importance 
with M. Janssen’s last year have yet 
been reported ; but as no eclipse has 
ever been so thoroughly observed, 
the results cannot fail, when tho- 
roughly collected and compared, to 
be of great scientific value. 
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For the last quarter of a century, 
a society has existed in this city en- 


titled the “Prison Association of 
New York.” It counts among its 
members a large number of the weal- 
thy and influential men of the State. 
Its object is to improve our prison 
systems and to effect as far as possi- 
ble the permanent reformation of our 
criminals. With so humane and 
Christian an object we most heartily 
sympathize. 

Its Twenty-fourth Annual Report, 
which we recently received, is a very 
interesting and comprehensive docu- 
ment. Accompanying it is a circular 
in which we are told that the associa- 
tion desires “ that the public attention 
may be directed to this question, and 
the public sentiment in relation to it 
enlightened and invigorated, so that 
‘our prison systems and our adminis- 

* Twenty-Fourth Annual Report of the Executive 
‘Committee of the Prison Association of New York, 
and accompanying Documents, fer 1868. Transmit- 


ted to the Legislature Jan. 13th, 1869. Albany : The 
Argus Company, Printers. 1869. 
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tration of criminal justice may every- 
where be improved and brought into 
harmony with the advancing civiliza- 
tion of the age.” 

We shall, therefore, offer a few sug- 
gestions on this subject. 

A criminal is a man morally diseas- 
ed. As such he should be consider- 
ed-—as such be treated. In a right 
prison system, the punishment of 
past offences should be but the se- 
condary object; the prevention of 
future offences, the main one. No 
permanent outward change can be 
effected till an inward reformation has 
been wrought; and that reformation 
must come through mental but espe- 
cially through moral development. 

We learn from this report, with 
much pleasure, that, in the prisons of 
the chief States, libraries have been 
established; and that, in many of 
them, instruction is regularly impart- 
ed to the inmates, through classes 
and lectures. Ignorance is a fruitful 
source of vice. The Catholic Church, 
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which alone raised the world from 
the intellectual darkness into which, 
at the fall of the Roman empire, the 
inpouring of northern barbarians had 
plunged her, stands to-day the fore- 
most champion of enlightened Chris- 
tian education. She regards know- 
ledge as an aid to virtue. She courts 
the light of science, that in its beams 
the truth of her dogmas may appear 
with brighter resplendence. 

But experience has clearly shown 
that virtue is not a necessary con- 
sequence of education—that moral 
does not always follow mental devel- 
opment. To prove this, we need 
not go outside of this report, in 
which, page 373, we read the follow- 
ing words of Amos Pilsbury, “the 
Nestor of jailers on this continent; 
an officer whose name is almost as 
well known in Europe as it is in Ame- 
rica”: 

“Experience has, unhappily, de- 
monstrated that the possession of edu- 
cation is not incompatible with the 
commission of crimes of every kind; 
and we have seen many melancholy 
examples of very highly educated 
men falling victims to drunkenness 
and other degrading vices.” Daniel 
Webster therefore truthfully said: 
“ Man is not only an intellectual, but 
he is also a moral being; and his re- 
ligious feelings and habits require cul- 
tivation. Let the religious element 
in man’s nature be neglected ; let him 
be influenced by no higher motive 
than low self-interest, and subjected to 
no stronger restraints ‘than the limits 
of civil authority, and he becomes 
the creature of selfish passions and 
blind fanaticism. The cultivation of 
the religious sentiment represses licen- 
tiousness, incites to general benevo- 
lence and the practical acknowledg- 
ment of the brotherhood of men; in- 
spires respect for law and order, and 
gives strength to the whole social fa- 
bric ; at the same time it conducts the 
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human soul upward to the Author of 
its being.” 

After quoting these words, Rev. 
David Dyer, chaplain of the Albany 
Penitentiary, adds, page 348: “Of aH 
the attributes of man, the moral and 
religious are the most important and 
influential. They, by divine arrange- 
ment, have this precedency. They 
are designed to be the mainspring of 
thought and action, the director of 
the whole man. Let them be ne- 
glected, debased, or treated as of se- 
condary importance, and the whole 
system will be deranged. Readjust- 
ment and reformation will be impossi- 
ble. There may, indeed, be induced, 
under the power of seclusion or phy- 
sical force, a servile fear; perverse 
passions may, for a time, be checked, 
and the developments of a depraved 
will may be staid; but let these ap- 
pliances be removed, and it will soon 
become apparent that instead of pro- 
moting reformation they have induc- 
ed spiritual hardness, recklessness, 
and hate, and made the man a more 
inveterate slave to his passions and a 
greater injury to the state. The 
moral and religious improvement of 
convicts should, therefore, be the first 
and constant aim of all to whose care 
they are committed. Their chief ef- 
forts should be directed to the sancti- 
fication of the springs of thought and 
action ; and this secured, through the 
benediction of God, those objects of 
Christian solicitude will go forth to 
exemplify in virtuous lives the wis- 
dom and utility of these efforts.” 

It being plain, therefore, that upon 
religious and moral influences chiefly 
we must rely for the reformation of 
criminals, the question next arises, 
What should be the nature of those 
influences? Should they be in ac- 
cordance with the conscience of the 
criminal or not? Should the clergy- 
man who is to minister to his spiritual 
wants, possess his confidence, and 
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lead him to good, be a clergyman of 
his own church, or of a church from 
which the prisoner was, is, and will 
be throughout life, fundamentally 
separated, in thought and feeling ? 
Should the books which are placed 
in his hands, with a view to his mo- 
ral improvement, be such as will at- 
tract, because written in accordance 
with the principles of his church, and 
recommended by its teachers, or 
such as will raise suspicion, if they 
do not actually repel, because com- 
ing from a doubtful source, and full, 
perhaps, of expressions and state- 
ments at variance with his religious 
sentiments ? 

The proper answer to these ques- 
tions is, we think, self-evident. No 
man who has to build a house on a 
foundation already laid begins by at- 
tempting to weaken that foundation. 

Last year, in the city of New 
York, 46,476 were committed to pri- 
son. Of this number, 28,667, nearly 
two thirds, were of foreign birth. A 
statistical view of all the prisoners of 
the United States, page 149, shows 
that twenty-seven per cent of the in- 
mates belong to the same class. A 
large share of these are undoubtedly 
Catholics. So, likewise, are many 
who are put down as of native birth. 

Now, we ask, how much is done 
to bring to bear on these unfortu- 
nates the salutary influences of their 
own religion ? 

How many prisons in the United 
States have Catholic chaplains? In 
how many is a priest invited to minis- 
ter at stated times to the spiritual 
wants of this great number of in- 
mates? In how many cases, not so 
much in this as in other parts of the 
country, is the priest not only not in- 
vited, but with difficulty allowed, if 
allowed at all, to say mass and ad- 
minister the sacraments of penance 
and the eucharist to the prisoners 
who are of his own faith ? 
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We read in this report, with much 
pleasure, that libraries have been 
established in our chief prisons ; that 
“the aggregate number of volumes 
is 15,250;” that “in some States, a 
fixed annual sum is appropriated of 
the increase of the prison libraries ; in 
others, additions are made by special 
grants. New York appropriates for 
her three prisons, $950; Pennsyl- 
vania, for her two, $450; Michigan, 
$300; Massachusetts, $200; Con- 
necticut, $200.” Of this large and 
annually increasing supply of books, 
intended as an aid in the moral 
reformation of criminals, of whom 
probably one third are Catholics, what 
portion is written by Catholics ? What 
portion is Catholic, either in its tone or 
in its teaching? How many of these 
books are not more or less anti-Catho- 
fic, and hence repulsive to the reli- 
gious feelings of those for whose bene- 
fit they are intended ? 

We have no desire to make prose- 
lytes in our prisons. We do not wish 
to interfere with the religious convic- 
tions of prisoners who do not belong 
to our faith; but we claim as a right, 
and maintain in the name of justice 
and of philanthropy and of true states- 
manship, that our Catholic criminals 
should, as far as possible, be attended 
by Catholic clergymen and be supplied 
with Catholic books. As the Russian 
Count Sollohub says, page 572, in 
his paper on “The Prison System 
of Russia,” “Religion is, beyond 
contradiction, the first principle of 
all human perfection. It is this 
alone which consoles, this alone 
which replaces the passions by hu- 
mility, and a disordered life by a life 
without reproach. But every religion 
has its forms. Let Catholicism pur- 
sue its propagandism (?) in the pri- 
sons—nothing better; for this it has 
its orators. Let Puritanism shut up 
its criminals and cause them to enter 
into themselves by the reading of the 
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Bible; it has for that the education 
which it gives.” And again, page 
573, “ Missionaries, special brother- 
hoods, the enthusiastic propagandists 
of Bible societies, and prison visitors 
are certainly worthy of the most re- 
spectful sympathy; but they belong 
to a different order of ideas.” 

In reading the article on “ Religion 
in Prisons,” by the Corresponding 
Secretary of the Association, Mr. E. 
C. Wines, we were much struck by 
the following words, page 390: “ The 
benefit to convicts is obvious and 
incalculable of frequent conversation 
with an earnest, kind, godly, sympa- 
thizing, and judicious chaplain, when 
the prisoner can express his feelings 
and the pastor can give his counsels 
and admonitions, with no one by to 
check the free outpourings of the 
heart on either side. One special 
reason for such visits and conversa- 
tions is, that the chaplain is thereby 
enabled the better to direct his in- 


quiries and instructions to each pri- 
soner’s particular case. 

Here the gentleman has, perhaps 
vithout knowing it, clearly depicted 


a Catholic confession, Catholic pri- 
soners will thus open their hearts to 
a Catholic priest and to a Catholic 
priest only; and from his lips words 
of counsel and of kindness will have 
vastly more weight than when they 
come from any other source whatso- 
ever. 

Of Mettray, in France,* a Catho- 
lic institution, and the model re- 
formatory of the world, we read, 
page 258, that “the church doors 
stand always open, and whoever 
seeks an opportunity for private 
prayer is free to enter,” and, page 
259, “the founders of the institution 
have laid great stress on the influence 
of religion as affording the only solid 
foundation for the reformation of cri- 


* See Caruoric Wor p, January, 1869. 
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minals; and the words, ‘ Maison de 
Dieu, are inscribed in front of the 
church as an acknowledgment that, 
unless the Lord build the house, their 
labor is but lost that build it. The 
proportion of communicants is con- 
siderable, and it is noticeable that on 
the approach of the great festivals, 
there is always a marked diminution 
in the number of infractions.” 

The necessity of bringing Catholic 
religious influences to bear on Catho- 
lic prisoners has been acknowledged 
in the Irish prison system, which is 
considered of all prison systems the 
most perfect; for we are told, page 
336, that, besides the Protestant, 
there are Catholic chaplains who “ say 
mass daily, and hold religious services 
twice on Sunday.” 

In the most friendly spirit, we re- 
spectfully recommend the considera- 
tion of these facts and suggestions to 
the Prison Association of New York, 
and to all, throughout the country, 
who take an interest in our prison 
system and desire the reformation 
and welfare of our unfortunate cri- 
minals. They are generally the vic- 
tims of ignorance and wretchedness. 
Had they been willing to exchange 
faith for falsehood, and to barter 
their birthright for a mess of pottage, 
they might now be prosperous in 
their native land. Thus is a certain 
glory found even in their shame. 
For the sake of principle they have 
embraced poverty and exile. They 
are poor; and the poor sin publicly 
and are punished. Surrounded by 
countless temptations, when they fall 
they are more to be pitied than 
blamed. We could not disown them 
if we would, and we would not if we 
could. The church never disowned 
them. On the contrary, she has per- 
formed miracles of mercy in their fa- 
vor. The Saviour never disowned 
them, for we read that he ate with 
publicans and sinners. 
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Much has been done toward re- 
forming this unfortunate class. Much 
more may yet be done. Their souls 
are not dead but sleeping! Let the 
Prison Association of New York see 
that the influences of their own reli- 
gion are brought to bear upon them. 
Wherever there is a considerable num- 
ber of Catholics confined in any pri- 
son, penitentiary, reform-school, or 
school-ship, let a Catholic priest be 
invited to administer to their spiritual 
wants and to perform the religious ser- 
vice of their church. Let the asso- 
ciation see that in the selection of 
books for prison libraries, a fair share 
are Catholic books; not dry theologi- 
cal treatises, nor dull books of piety, 
but books such as are calculated to 
divert, to instruct, to elevate; to 
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make better men, better citizens, and 
better members of society; to 
strengthen conscience and loyalty to 
the great principles of divine reli- 
gion and eternal right. 

We entirely agree with the asso- 
ciation as to the end to be attained, 
and we have endeavored, in a few 
words, to point out the means best 
calculated for the attainment of that 
end with a very large part of our 
criminals. We trust that our ideas 
will receive a trial, and that narrow 
minded and bigoted intolerance will 
not be allowed to put obstacles in 
the way. 

Catholic criminals can be perma- 
nently reformed only by Catholic re- 
ligious influences. 





CATHOLICITY AND PANTHEISM. 


NUMBER EIGHT. 


UNION BETWEEN THE INFINITE 


THE result of our preceding arti- 
cle was a supreme duality—the infi- 
nite and the finite. The one abso- 
lutely distinct in nature from the other. 
The first self-existing, necessary, eter- 
nal, immutable, infinitely perfect, and 
absolutely complete and blessed in his 
interior life; the other, created, con- 
tingent, mutable, imperfect, and on the 
way to development. How can this 
duality, so marked and so distinct, 
the terms of which are so infinitely 
apart, be harmonized and brought 
together into unity ? 

Such is the fifth problem which 
pantheism raises, and which it under- 
takes to solve. 

Let us investigate more deeply the 
nature of the problem. 


AND THE 
EXTERNAL 


FINITE, 
ACTION 


OR FIRST MOMENT OF GOD'S 


We do not now inquire whether 
there be any kind of union between 
the infinite and the finite, because 
they are already united by means of 
the creative act. 

The infinite creates the finite, sustains 
and directs it, three moments which 
constitute the finite and cause it to act. 
This is the first and fundamental union 
between the infinite and the finite. 
After what union, then, do we seek 
when the problem is raised, Is there 
a union between the infinite and the 
finite already perfect as to being, or, in 
other words, between the infinite and 
the finite already united by the crea- 
tive act ? 

We inquire after a union which may 
mark and express the highest possible 
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elevation of perfection which the cos- 
mos, or the assemblage of all finite 
beings, may attain ; and asthe finite, as 
we shall see, cannot acquire its highest 
possible perfection except by a union 
with infinite perfection, it follows that 
the problem inquires after the highest 
possible union between the infinite and 
the finite. 

We shall, according to our wont, 
give the pantheistic solution of the 
problem, and then subjoin the an- 
swer of Catholicity. The pantheistic 
solution is as follows: The infinite is 
the highest possible indetermination 
and indefiniteness in the way to de- 
velopment. It becomes definite and 
concrete in the finite, and this by a 
gradual process. 

First, it assumes the lowest possible 
form of existence in the mineral king- 
dom. ‘Then it begins to show life in 
the vegetable kingdom. It acquires 
sensation and perception in the ani- 
mal, and shoots up into intelligence 
and consciousness in humanity. Yet 
is this intelligence and consciousness 
essentially progressive, and begins 
from the minimum degree to rise to 
the highest. ‘This principle explains 
all the stages of more or less civiliza- 
tion of which history makes mention. 
At first the infinite acquires those fa- 
culties in humanity which border on 
and are more akin to the senses, such 
as the imagination and the fancy ; 
hence the primitive state of nations 
is marked with very imperfect devel- 
opment of the reasoning faculties, and 
with a superabundance of imagina- 
tion ; consequently, this primitive state 
abounds in national bards, who dis- 
charge all those offices which, in na- 
tions more civilized, are fulfilled by 
others, such as historians, orators, etc. 
It is also the age of myths, when 
people with young and robust fancy 
are apt to give flesh and blood and 
personality to any striking legend in 
vogue, until the legend, so dressed up 
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and personified, is misunderstood for 
a historical fact and real person. Then, 
in proportion as the development ad- 
vances, the infinite acquires a better 
explication of the reasoning faculties, 
and hence the ages of philosophy. 
Of course the development is gradual 
and slow, and is perfected by time and 
continued development, until the in- 
finite arrives not only to the fullest 
explication of the reasoning faculties, 
but also to the full consciousness of 
its infinity, and of its eternal dura- 
tion. 

The infinite, arrived at the fullest 
explication of its intelligence, and to 
the full consciousness of its infinity, 
is humanity, or the cosmos arrived to 
the highest possible perfection. This 
humanity, dressed up by the imagina- 
tion of the people, with individuality 
and personal traits, is the Christ, or 
the myth which Christians adore. 

“The subject of the attributes,” 
says Strauss, “ which the church pre- 
dicates of Christ, is not an individual, 
but a certain idea, though real, and 
not void of reality, like the Kantian 
ideas. The properties and perfections 
attributed to Christ by the church, if 
considered as united in one individual, 
the God-man, contradict each other, 
but may be reconciled in the idea of 
the sfecies. Humanity is the collec- 
tion of two natures, or God made 
man ; that is, the infinite spirit trans- 
Jormed into a finite nature who is 
conscious of his eternal duration. This 
humanity is begotten from a visible 
mother and an invisible father, that is, 
spirit and nature. It is that which 
performs miracles, enjoys impecca 
bility, dies, and rises again, and goes 
up to heaven. Man, believing in this 
Christ, and especially in his death and 
resurrection, may acquire justification 
before God.”* 

According to pantheism, then, the 


* Strauss, La Vie de Fésus. Par Littré, Paris. 
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infinite, acquiring the full conscious- 
ness of his infinite perfections in hu- 
manity, is the highest possible per- 
fection of the cosmos, and the union, 
therefore, between the two is the union 
of identity. 

We are dispensed from attempting 
any refutation of this theory, seeing 
that it rests on premises which we 
have already demonstrated to be false 
and absurd. We only beg the reader 
to observe how utterly futile and use- 
less is this theory for the solution of 
the problem which has called it forth. 
The problem is, how to raise the cos- 
mos to the highest possible perfection, 
or, in other words, how to establish 
the highest possible union of the finite 
and the infinite, from which the high- 
est possible perfection of the finite 
may result. 

Pantheism answers by proclaiming 
the absolute identity of the infinite 
and the finite, by marking the highest 
possible perfection on the cosmos, 
when the infinite in its finite form of 
development acquires a consciousness 
of its infinity. Now, it is evident in 
this answer that one term of the prob- 
lem is swept away, that no real cos- 
mos exists, that it is but a phenomenon 
of the infinite, and that, consequently, 
in the pantheistic solution the prob- 
lem of the highest possible union of 
the infinite and the finite cannot 
exist, because the second term of the 
union does not really exist. 

In the preceding article we raised 
the question, Is there a means by 
which to raise the cosmos to the 
highest possible perfection, a perfection 
almost absolute and beyond which we 
cannot go? And we answered that 
the problem cannot be solved by 
human reason, being altogether super- 
intelligible, and that the solution of it 
must be left to the Catholic Church, 
the repository of divine revelation. 

Now, the church answers the prob- 
lem by laying down the first moment 
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of the external action of God, the 
hypostatic moment. By it the human 
nature, and through it the cosmos, is 
elevated to the highest possible perfec- 
tion—a perfection beyond which we 
could not go; and thus the problem is 
resolved, and the aspiration of the 
finite to the highest possible union 
with the infinite is satisfied. That the 
reader may fully understand the doc- 
trine of Catholicity in answer to the 
problem, we shall beg leave to recall 
a few principles which will pave the 
way to the very heart of the answer. 

1st. Every work of God, before it 
exists in itself, has an objective exist- 
ence in God’s Word. 

We remarked, in the sixth article, 
that every contingent being must have 
a two-fold state of existence, one ob- 
jective, the other subjective. The 
objective is the ideal and intelligible 
state of every being residing eternally 
in the mind of God. Now, all God’s 
ideality or intelligibility is centred in 
the Word, whose constituent is to be 
the very ideality or intelligibility of 
God. Consequently, the cosmos, be- 
fore it exists in itself, has an objective 
and intelligible state of existence in 
the Word. In other terms, the Word 
is the subsisting and eternal intelligi- 
ble expression of every thing that 
God is, and every thing that resides 
within God. He is, therefore, essen- 
tially the expression of all divine ideas. 
Now, all the works of God are a 
divine idea. Therefore, the Word by 
his personal constituent is the repre- 
sentation, the type of the general sys- 
tem of God’s external works. 

2d. All the works of God, inas- 
much as they reside in the Word in 
a typical state, are infinite. 

For whatever is within God is 
identified with his essence, which is 
absolute simplicity. Therefore, the 
cosmos, in its typical state residing in 
the Word, resides in God, and is thus 
identified with the essence of God, 
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and is consequently infinite. St. 
John, with the sublimest expression 
ever uttered by man, renders this idea 
when he says, “ All that was made in 
him (the Word) was life,”* indicating 
that the Word, consisting of all the 
intelligibility of God and that which 
was made belonging to the ideality 
and intelligibility of God, was the 
very life of the Word, and conse- 
quently infinite. 

3d. The Word is not only the type 
but the efficient cause of the cosmos. 
The truth of this follows from the es- 
sential relation of the Word to the 
Father. 

The Father, knowing himself, knows 
also whatever is possible. But what- 
ever he knows he utters and expresses 
by his Word. Therefore, the Father, 
through his only Word, utters himself 
and things outside himself. But his 
utterance of creatures is also the 
cause of their subjective existence, 
since God is pure and undivided act. 
Consequently, through hissingle Word 
he affirms himself and his exterior 
works, and consequently he is also 
their efficient cause. 

4th. The external action of God 
tends to express, exteriorly, the divine 
idea of the cosmos, as perfectly as it 
is uttered interiorly. 

We have shown in the preced- 
ing article that, although it was not 
necessary that God should effect the 
best possible cosmos, for the reasons 
which we have therein given, yet it 
was most agreeable to the end of 
creation that God should effect the 
best possible cosmos. Now, the best 
possible cosmos is evidently that 
which draws as near as possible to its 
intelligible and typical state. Conse- 
quently, the external action of God 
has a tendency to express, exteriorly, 
the divine ideas as perfectly as he 
utters them interiorly. St. Thomas 


* We read this passage as St. Cyril of Alexan- 
dria, St. Augustine, Beda, and others read it. 
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proves the same truth with a some- 
what similar argument. Every agent, 
he says, intends to express his own 
similitude (the interior idea) on the 
effect he produces, and the more per- 
fect is the agent, the better and 
stronger will be the similitude between 
him and his effect. Now, God is 
most perfect agent. It was, therefore, 
most agreeable to him to stamp his 
own similitude on his external works 
as perfectly as possible ; that is, it was 
most agreeable to him to render his 
external works as like their typical 
state as possible. 

sth. This supreme or best possible 
expression of the typical state of 
God’s external works could not be 
substantial or ontological. 

We have seen that the typical 
state of the cosmos, residing eternally 
in the Word of God, is identified with 
him, and is therefore infinite. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that if we suppose a 
supreme, substantial, and ontological 
expression of this typical state, we 
must suppose a supreme, substantial, 
and ontological expression of the in- 
finite. Now, this is absurd; because 
a supreme and ontological expression 
of the infinite would be the very sub- 
stance of God. On the other hand, 
the expression, requiring necessarily 
to be created, would be essentially 
finite. Consequently, on the supposi- 
tion, we should have a finite infinite 
substantial expression of God, which 
is a contradiction in terms. 

6th. The supreme expression can- 
not be effected except by an incorpo- 
ration ot the infinite into the finite. 

Having excluded the identity be- 
tween the finite and infinite natures, 
an identity which would be a neces- 
sary consequence if the expression 
were substantial and ontological, if a 
supreme expression of the infinite is 
to be effected, if the cosmos, in its 
subjective state, is to be elevated and 
made as like as possible to its typical 
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state, there are no other means of 
effecting this than by an incorporation 
of the infinite into the finite. For let 
it be remembered that the finite, in 
force of its nature, is indefinitely pro- 
gressive. You can add perfection to 
perfection, but unless you transform 
it into the infinite, it will never change 
its nature, and will continue to be 
finite. ‘Thus, the only possible way of 
elevating it to the highest possible 
perfection, is to raise it to a union 
with the infinite greater than which 
you cannot conceive. 

7th. This union or incorporation 
must be effected by the Word. 

3ecause, first, the Word is the na- 
tural organ between the Father and his 
exterior work, since, with the same ut- 
terance, the Father speaks himself and 
his external works. Secondly, this 
union is required in order that the 
external works may draw as near to 
their typical state as possible. Now, 
the Word is the living and personal 
typical state of the cosmos, the intel- 
ligible life of the external works; it 
is necessary, therefore, that Ae should 
enter into the finite, and bring into 
harmony the interior infinite type of 
the cosmos, with its finite external ex- 
pression ; unite together the ideal in- 
telligible state with the real subjective 
state of the cosmos. 

From all we have said, it follows 
that all the external works reside in 
the Word ; that inasmuch as they re- 
side in the Word in their typical state, 
they are his very life, and consequent- 
ly infinite; that the Word is not only 
the typical but efficient cause of the 
cosmos; that the external act tends 
to express exteriorly the typical state 
of the cosmos as perfectly as it is ut- 
tered interiorly ; that this supreme ex- 
pression could not be substantial and 
ontological ; and that, consequently, 
the only means of effecting it was an 
incorporation of the infinite into the 
finite, to be executed by the Word as 
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the natural organ between God and 
his external works. 

Now, this is the answer which Ca- 
tholicity affords to the problem, 
What is the union by which the finite 
attains its highest possible perfection ? 

It answers in the sublime expres- 
sions of the Eagle among the Evan- 
gelists, and which resume, in a few 
words, all we have hitherto said. 

“ In the beginning (the Father) was 
the Word. 

“ And the Word was with God. 

* And the Word was God. The 
same was in the beginning with God. 
All things were made dy him, and 
without him was made nothing. 

“ That which was made in him was 
life. 

“ And the Word was made fesh, and 
dwelt among us.” * 

The Word of God, the subsisting 
ideality of the Father, the living type 
of his external works, united himself 
to human nature, the micro-cosmos, 
or abridgment of the cosmos, in such a 
close and intimate union as to be him- 
self the subsistence of human nature, 
and thus exalted the cosmos to its 
highest possible perfection. This 
union of the Word with human na- 
ture is called hypostatic- or personal 
union. 

We must now study its nature and 
properties, draw the consequences 
which flow from it, and point out how 
well it answers all the requisites and 
conditions of the problem. 

And in the first place, we remark 
that the subsistence of finite beings is 
also contingent and variable. We 
have before given an idea of subsis- 
tence and personality; but we beg 
leave to recall a few ideas about these 
most important notions of ideology, 
that the reader may better perceive in 
what the nature of the hypostatic 
union really consists. We shall ex- 


* St. Johni. 
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plain the following notions: possi- 
bility, actuality, nature, substance, 
subsistence, and personality. 

Possibility is the non-repugnance 
of a being. It is intrinsic or exterior. 
When the essential elements which 
constitute the idea of a being do not 
clash together or contradict each 
other, the being is intrinsically possi- 
ble. When, besides the intrinsic pos- 
sibility, there exists a principle which 
may give the being actual existence, 
the possibility is external. 

The intrinsic possibility of a being 
in the mind of the cause or principle 
of this being is called intelligible ac- 
tuality. Actuality or existence, pro- 
perly speaking—that is, subjective ac- 
tuality—is the existence of the being 
outside of the intelligent cause which 
perceives it; or, in other words, the 
external expression of the intelligible 
actuality. 

Nature is the radical, interior prin- 
ciple of action in every existing be- 
ing. 

Substance is the existing of the be- 
ing in itself, or the permanence and 
duration of a being in itself. Now, 
a being which is a substance may be 
united with another substance, and 
the union may be so close that one 
of them may become the natural, in- 
separable, intrinsic organ of the other. 
In this case the being which is thus 
united with the other and has become 
the organ of the other, although not 
ceasing to be a substance, possesses 
no subsistence of its own. What, 
then, is the subsistence of a being ? 
It is not merely the existing in itself; 
it is the exclusive possession of the 
existing in itself and whatever flows 
from this exclusive possession. A be- 
ing is possessed of existence in it- 
self and of its operations, when the 
union of which we have spoken does 
not exist. But whenever such union 
exists, though the being continues to 
be substance or to exist in itself, it 
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has yet no exclusive possession of it- 
self. 

Hence, subsistence is defined the 
last complement of a substance which 
makes it an independent whole, sepa- 
rate or distinct from all others ; makes 
it own and possess itself, and renders 
it responsible for its operations. Per- 
sonality adds to this the element of 
intelligence; so that a person is that 
supreme and intelligent principle in 
a being which knows itself to be a 
whole, independent of all others ; 
which enjoys the possession of itself, 
and is responsible for its actions. 
Consequently, every substance which 
is complete—that is, detached from 
and independent of all other substan- 
ces in such a manner as to constitute 
a whole by itself, and alone to bear 
the attribution of its properties, 
modifications, and functions—is a 
subsistence. 

The subsistence or personality of 
a contingent being is also contingent, 
and may be separable from it so 
as to give rise to a two-fold suppo- 
sition, either that the contingent 
being never had a subsistence of its 
own, or, if it had, it may be deprived 
of it, and its own subsistence may be 
substituted by another. 

In the first place, we remark, in 
vindication of this statement, that it 
is impossible that any substance could 
really exist without a subsistence. 
Because, as we have said, subsistence 
is the last complement of substance, 
and consequently without it the sub- 
stance could not be actual, but would 
be a mere abstraction. That for 
which we contend in the proposition 
just laid down is, that it is not neces- 
sary that a substance should have 
a subsistence of its own, but that it 
may subsist of the subsistence of an- 
other. 

For it is evident that every being 
comprised within the sphere of the 
contingent and the finite may cease 
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to be a whole by itself, and may con- 
tract with a nature foreign to itself 
a union so intimate and so strong as 
to depend on this foreign nature in all 
its functions and its states, and no 
longer to bear the attribution and 
solidarity of its actions and modifica- 
tions. If, for instance, a hand de- 
tached from the whole body were to 
trace characters, this action would be 
attributed to it exclusively; it would 
be a subsistence, a whole by itself, 
and we should say, Zhat hand writes. 
But if it should become a part of, 
and we should consider is as depen- 
dent on, a human nature and will, it 
would then lose the solidary attribu- 
tion of the function of which it is the 
organ; and then we could no longer 
say, That hand writes; but, That man 
writes. 

A contingent substance may be de- 
prived of the possession of its subsis- 
tence by a union with a substance 
even inferior in nature to itself. Be- 
cause its superiority over this nature 
would not prevent its being depen- 
dent on it in its functions and in its 
states, as is the case with the human 
soul, which presides over the body, 
which produces in it continual chan- 
ges, and which, in spite of the excel- 
lence which distinguishes it from the 
mass of matter which it animates, yet 
depends on the body in its most inti- 
mate situations, and finds itself bow- 
ed down by the continual evil which 
it suffers thereby. 

Hence is it that in man the posses- 
sion of subsistence belongs neither to 
the soul nor to the body, and there is 
no other subsistence in him but the 
sum of the two natures of which he 
is composed, but the whole of the 
two extremes united together, and 
which is at the same time spirit and 
body, incorruptible and corruptible, 
the intelligent and the brute. 

Hence, neither the soul nor the 
body are denominated separately by 
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their respective functions; but it*is 
the whole man who receives the attri- 
bution and the different appellations 
of the actions and states of either na- 
ture, and we say, man thinks, man 
walks, man wills, man grows. Con 
sequently that axiom, Actiones et de- 
nominationes sunt suppositorum, Ac- 
tions are to be attributed to the sub- 
sistence. We remark, in the second 
place, that in the infinite alone the 
subsistence and personality is neces- 
sary, and consequently can never be 
separated from him or be dependent 
on any other. Because in this order 
personality affects a nature essentially 
complete, total, and of its own intrin- 
sic nature absolutely independent in 
its action and in its eternal and 
immutable state, of all external sub- 
stance. 

It follows, therefore, that if a divine 
personality enters into a finite nature, it 
must necessarily preserve its own sub- 
sistence, since it is evident that, if a 
divine person is united to a created 
nature in a manner so close and inti- 
mate as to form one single individu- 
ality, the created nature, in force of 
the principles above stated, would 
have no individuality of its own, and 
the divine personality would, in such 
case, necessarily be the supreme 
and independent principle constitut- 
ing the new individual, the infinite 
term and completion of the two na- 
tures. Now, such is the hypostatic 
union. The infinite person of the 
Word united to himself human nature 
in a manner so close and intimate 
as to form one single individuality, 
Christ Jesus, the Theanthropos; so 
that the human nature of Christ had 
no subsistence of its own, but subsist- 
ed of the personality of the Word. 
Hence, in Christ the Word of God 
was the only supreme and independent 
principle, who knew himself to be a 
whole apart, composed of the human 
and divine natures, who bore alone 
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the attribution and solidarity of the 
actions springing from either nature, 
and who was, consequently, the only 
person in Christ. 

But to make the nature of the hy- 
postatic union more intelligible to the 
reader, we shall dwell upon it a little 
longer. 

We may reduce all the unions be- 
tween the infinite and the finite to 
three. The first is the action of God 
creating finite substances, maintaining 
them in existence and directing all 
their movements, permitting, however, 
their defects and shortcomings. 

This is the first and fundamental 
union between the infinite and the 
finite. It begins the moment the 
finite is created, and continues in exis- 
tence by preservation and concur- 
rence. All this in the natural order. 
In the supernatural order there is also 
a first and fundamental union, as we 
shall see, by which the action of 
God effects, as it were, a new and su- 
perior term, preserves and directs it 
in its development. Thus, the first 
union between the finite and the in- 
finite is the action of God effecting a 
finite term, maintaining it in exis- 
tence and directing it in its develop- 
ment, both in the substantial and in 
the sublimative moments. However, 
this union not only leaves whole and 
entire the individuality and subsis- 
tence of the two terms united, but is 
not even so close and intimate as to 
prevent the finite term of the union 
from occasionally failing in its action, 
and of falling short of the aim to 
which it naturally tends. Hence a 
second and more excellent species 
of union. By it the infinite is so 
closely united with the finite as not 
only to preserve it, and to direct it in 
all its actions, but also to prevent 
it from falling into defects and er- 
rors. 

This second kind of union, though, 
as it is evident, far exceeding the 
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former in intimacy and perfection, 
since it implies an extraordinary em- 
ployment of activity on the part of 
the infinite, and a special elevation 
of the finite, is yet not so close as to 
deprive the finite term of its own 
subsistence and individuality.* We 
may, therefore, conceive a third kind 
of union, whereby an infinite person- 
ality may be united to a finite nature 
so closely and so intimately as not 
only to move and direct it in all its 
actions, as not only to prevent it 
from falling into failings and imper- 
fections, but as to make it the zntrin- 
sic instrument, the intimate organ of 
his own infinite action in such a 
manner as to form of the finite nature 
and of the infinite personality a new 
and single individuality. 

This supposition is eminently pos- 
sible. For, on the one hand, the infi- 
nite personality being possessed of 
infinite energy, and, on the other, the 
finite nature being endowed with an 
indefinite capacity of sublimation, 
nothing can detain the first from 
communicating itself to the second 
with such energy, power, and intensi- 
ty of communication as to render it 
its own most intimate and dependent 
organ of action. In fact, let the 
communication of an infinite person 
to a finite nature be carried to its 
highest possible degree of union 
short of absorbing and destroying 
the real existence of the finite, its 
substantiality, so to speak; let this 
finite nature be, accordingly, raised 
to the highest possible intimacy with 
the infinite person; let the latter take 
such intense possession of the former 
as to make it its own intrinsic organ, 
the immediate and sole instrument of 
his own infinite operation, and what 
will the result be? Why, that the 
finite nature will no longer possess 

* This species of union is what, in theological lan- 


guage, would be ealled confirmation in grace, and 
took place in the Blessed Virgin and in some saints. 
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itself, no longer form a whole by 
itself separated from and independent 
of any other; no longer bear the at- 
tribution of the actions springing 
from its nature; in short, it will no 
longer be a subsistence and an indi- 
viduality by itself, but will form one 
single individuality with the divine 
person, or rather the infinite person 
will be the only single subsistence of 
the two natures united, the infinite 
and the finite. The finite nature in 
this supposition would stand, with 
regard to the infinite person, in the 
same relation in which our body 
stands with regard to our soul. For 
the union of body and soul, which 
constitutes the individual called man, 
takes place according to this kind of 
union. The soul is united to the 
body in a manner so close and so in- 
timate as to render the body its own 
most intrinsic, dependent instrument, 
the organ of its operations in such a 
manner that, in force of this opera- 
tion, the body does not possess itself, 
does not form a whole apart, nor is 
it accountable for the actions which 
immediately flow from its nature. 
In other words, it has no subsistence 
of its own, but subsists of the subsis- 
tence of the soul and the whole indi- 
vidual man. The result of this 
union is possessed of the subsistence 
and forms one person. 

The Incarnation of the Word is 
like to this union, hence called hy- 
postatic or personal union. ‘The se- 
cond person of the Trinity united 
himself to the entire human nature, 
constituted of body and soul, in a 
manner so close and intimate as to 
be himse/f the subsistence of the hu- 
man nature; the latter never enjoy- 
ing a subsistence of its own, because, 
contemporaneously to the very first 
instant of its existence, it became the 
internal, the immediate, and the most 
intimate organ of the Word of God, 
and subsisted of the subsistence of 
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the Word, so that it never bore the 
attribution and solidarity of those ac- 
tions which have an immediate ori- 
gin in human nature, but the attribu- 
tion and solidarity, and, consequently, 
the moral worth, of those actions 
belonged to the personality of the 
Word, according to the axiom that 
Actiones sunt suppositorum. 

Hence the union between the 
Word of God and his human nature 
was not a moral union, which always 
implies the distinct individuality and 
personality of the two terms united, 
as Nestorius thought, and many 
would-be Christians of the present 
day seem to hold. 

Nestorius was ready to grant that 
the union between the Word and hu- 
man nature was as high and intimate 
as possible, so far as moral union can 
permit; but never would he concede 
that it was any higher than simple 
moral union, which kept whole and 
entire the two individualities united. 
Consequently, he admitted two per- 
sons and two individualities in Christ 
—the Word of God, and the man 
called Christ. From which theory it 
follows that our Lord was a mere 
man—a saint, if you will, the highest 
of all saints, yet simply a man. 

Catholic doctrine, on the contrary, 
teaching that the union of the Word 
and the human nature was personal, 
inasmuch as the divine person of the 
Word was the subsistence in which 
his human nature subsisted, teaches 
consequently, at the same time, that in 
Christ there is one person, one indivi- 
duality—the divine personality of the 
Word; that therefore Christ, the new 
individual, is God, being the second 
divine person, in which both his di- 
vine and human nature subsist. Nor 
was the human nature of this new in- 
vidual so absorbed by the divine per- 
sonality as to cease to be a sub- 
stance, as Eutyches affirmed, who 
upheld, it would seem, a fusion and a 
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mixture of the two natures altogether 
inconceivable and absurd. 

From all we have said we may 
form quite an accurate idea of what 
the hypostatic union really means. 
It is the union, or the meeting, so to 
speak, of the human and divine na- 
tures in the one single point of con- 
tact, the infinite personality of the 
Word of God; the human nature 
having no personality of its own, but 
subsisting of the identical personality 
of the Word. 

The new individual possessed of 
the divine and human nature in the 
unity of the single personality of the 
Word is Jesus Christ. 

To complete now the idea of the 
hypostatic union, we shall point out 
some consequences which evidently 
flow from that union: 

1. We should consider that nature 
being transmitted through generation, 
and Christ being possessed of two 
natures, the human and the divine, it 
is necessary to admit in him a two- 
fold generation: one eternal, accord- 
ing to which he received the divine 
nature from the Father; the second 
temporal, by which he received his 
human nature from the Virgin Mo- 
ther. 

2. As nature is the radical princi- 
ple and source of operation in every 
being, it follows that, as Christ is pos- 
sessed of two natures, we must predi- 
cate of him a double operation—one 
human, the other divine. 

3. In force of the same principle, 
we must predicate of him whatever 
necessarily belongs to the two dis- 
tinct natures. Hence, as intelligence 
and will, together with their respec- 
tive perfections, belong both to the 
human and to the divine nature, it is 
clear that we must attribute to Christ, 
first, a divine intelligence and a di- 
vine will with their perfections, such 
as infinite wisdom and knowledge, 
infinite holiness, goodness, justice, 
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etc.; second, a human intelligence 
and a human will, together with the 
perfections of these faculties, as 
knowledge, wisdom, holiness, etc. 

4. As actions, though immediately 
proceeding from nature, are to be at- 
tributed to the subsistence and _per- 
sonality, because nature could not 
act without being possessed of sub- 
sistence, and as the subsistence and 
personality of both natures of Christ 
is one—the personality of the Word 
of God; and as this personality is in- 
finite, it follows that the actions of 
Christ, whether immediately spring- 
ing from his human nature, or pro- 
ceeding from his divine nature, have 
all an infinite worth and excellence, 
on the ground of the infinite worth 
of the person to whom they must be 
attributed. This principle, so evi- 
dent, and grounded on the axiom of 
ideology to which we have alluded— 
Actiones sunt suppositorum—has been 
denied by some, especially Unita- 
rians. But happily the most abstract 
principles of ideology have such a 
bearing upon human dignity that it 
is easy to refute such would-be philo- 
sophers on the strong ground of the 
dignity of the human species. Let 
us give an instance. How are the 
actions immediately proceeding from 
the corporal nature of man, such, for 
instance, as those of locomotion, dis- 
tinguished from the actions of locomo- 
tion in the brutes? And why is it 
that the actions of locomotion of the 
first may attain the highest and most 
heroic moral worth, while the same 
actions in the brute may never have 
a moral dignity? Ontologically 
they are the same. An animal may 
move its foot; I may do the same; 
both movements may save the life 
ofa man. In me, the stirring of my 
foot may have the dignity of a moral 
and heroic action. In the brute, it 
can never have it. What causes the 
difference? The difference lies in 
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the fact that I am a person, the brute 
is not. I, being a person, the su- 
preme, first, and independent princi- 
ple of action of both my natures, 
corporal and spiritual, it follows that 
all actions radically flowing from 
either of my natures are to be attri- 
buted to me as person, as the su- 
preme and independent principle of 
them; and as I, as a person, am ca- 
pable of moral dignity, all the actions, 
whether proceeding from my corpo- 
ral or my spiritual nature, become 
capable of moral worth and dignity. 
In Christ, the personality or the 
supreme and independent principle 
of action of both his natures, hu- 
man and divine, being one, it is evi- 
dent that whether his actions radically 
proceed from his human nature, or 
spring from his divine nature, they 
must all be attributed to his one and 
single person; and as the person is 
infinite, the worth and dignity of all 
his actions is simply infinite. As in 
man the personality of both corporal 
and spiritual natures being capable 
of morality, the action springing from 
either nature may have a moral dig- 
nity and worth. We shall conclude 
this article by answering a few objec- 
tions raised by Unitarians against the 
hypostatic union. We shall take 
them verbatim from Dr. Channing’s 
lecture on Unitarian Christianity : 


“According to this doctrine, (the doc- 
trine of those who hold the hypostatic 
union,) Jesus Christ, instead of being one 
mind, one conscious intelligent principle, 
whom we can understand, consists of two 
souls, two minds: the one divine, the other 
human ; the one weak, the other almighty ; 
the one ignorant, the other omniscient. Now, 
we maintain that this is to make Christ two 
beings. To denominate him one person, 
one being, and yet to suppose him made up 
of two minds infinitely different from each 
other, is to abuse and confound language, 
and to throw darkness over all our concep- 
tions of intelligent natures. According to 
the common doctrine, each of those two 
minds in Christ has its own consciousness, 
its own will, its own perceptions, They 
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have, in fact, no common properties. The 
divine mind feels none of the wants and 
sorrows of the human, and the human is in- 
finitely removed from the perfections and 
happiness of the divine. Can you con- 
ceive of two beings in the universe more 
distinct? We have always thought that 
one person was constituted and distinguish- 
ed by one consciousness. The doctrine 
that one and the same person should have 
two consciousnesses, two wills, two souls 
infinitely different from each other, this we 
think an enormous tax on human creduli- 
ty.”* 

We are not, of course, aware from 
what source or teachers Dr. Chan- 
ning learned the doctrine of the hy- 
postatic union. Of one thing we are 
fully assured, that the Catholic 
Church never taught, first, that in 
Christ there are two souls. He is 
endowed with a human soul, belong- 
ing to the human nature of which he 
is possessed. The infinite and divine 
nature of the Word, of which Christ 
is also preserved, has never, in theo- 
logical language, been called a soul, 
nor can we denominate it by that 
name except in loose and metaphori- 
cal language, unworthy of a philo- 
sopher and theologian who is stating 
points of doctrine. 

Again, the Catholic Church never 
taught that the human soul of Christ 
was ignorant. This may have been 
the opinion of those from whom Dr. 
Channing may have drawn the theory 
of the hypostatic union; but in stat- 
ing a doctrine in which all Christen- 
dom concurs, Protestant as well as 
Catholic, we should have thought it 
more honest if Dr. Channing, not 
satisfied with his own teachers, would 
have taken the pains to ascertain 
what two hundred and fifty millions 
of Christians hold about it. 

The first real objection of Dr. 
Channing is as follows: 


“We maintain that this (to attribute to 
Christ two natures in one person) is to 
make Christ two beings.” 


* Unitarian Christianity, p. 196. 
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The same looseness and want of 
accuracy of philosophical language. 
What does Dr. Channing mean by 
being? If by being is meant nature, 
of course we do all attribute to Christ 
two natures, the human and the di- 
vine. 

If by being is meant person, we 
deny flatly that to attribute to Christ 
two natures is to make him two per- 
sons. 

Let the reverend doctor prove the 
intrinsic impossibility of two distinct 
natures being united in one single sub- 
sistence and person, and then we shall 
srant him that Christ, being possess- 
ed of two natures, is two persons also. 
But such impossibility can never be de- 
monstrated ; for the fact of the union 
between soul and body in man, in 
the unity of one single personality, 
is a contradiction to all such pretend- 


edimpossibility. We have, moreover, 


shown in the course of this article the 
intrinsic possibility of such supposi- 


tion. 
Dr. Channing continues : 


“To denominate him one person, one 
being, and yet to suppose him made up of 
two minds infinitely different from each 
other, is to abuse and confound language, 
and to throw darkness over all our concep- 
tions of intelligent natures.” 

If our reverend opponent chooses 
to look with contempt and slight on all 
distinct and accurate notions of ideo- 
logy, which he calls, in another place, 
vain philosophy ; if he prefers to form 
crude and undigested ideas ; if he will 
not sound to the very depth the na- 
ture, the faculties of intelligent beings, 
their acts, the genesis of their acts, 
their distinctions from other faculties 
and their acts; but loves rather to ar- 
gue from ideas common to men who 
have never thought and thought 
deeply on these subjects, and distin- 
guished them carefully, and classified 
them, is it any fault of ours if, when 
we propound the true philosophical 
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doctrines about these subjects, Dr. 
Channing’s ideas should become con- 
fused, and that darkness should spread 
over that which was never clear ? 


“* According to the common doctrine, each 
of these two minds in Christ has its own 
consciousness, its own will, its own per- 
ceptions. They have, in fact, no common 
properties. Can you conceive of two be- 
ings in the universe more distinct ?” 


If by being the doctor meant na- 
tures, we cannot conceive any thing in 
the universe more distinct, for which 
reason Catholicity teaches that there 
are two distinct natures in Christ. 

If by being the doctor means that 
those two natures must make two 
persons, we cannot grant the asser- 
tion, and ask again for proofs. 


“We have always thought that one per- 
son was constituted and distinguished by 
one consciousness.” 


This is the only show of reason we 
can find in the whole passage we 
have been refuting ; and we have no 
hesitation in affirming that, if our op- 
ponent thought that one person is 
constituted by one consciousness, in 
the sense that when an intelligent na- 
ture is endowed with consciousness it 
must necessarily possess a personality 
of its own, so that consciousness and 
personality may be said to be iden- 
tical, as the doctor supposes, he was 
wrong in thinking so, and should stu- 
dy more deeply into the distinctive 
essence of consciousness and person- 
ality. We may make the following 
suppositions, according to true ideo- 
logy: 

ist. An intelligent nature, having 
consciousness of itself, may have a 
personality of its own, as is the com- 
mon case in human nature. 

2d. An intelligent nature, having 
the consciousness of itself, may be 
deprived of its own personality and 
subsist of the personality of another, 
simply because consciousness and 
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personality are two distinct things, 
and may either go together or be 
separated, without one being affected 
by the other. 

Personality is the last complement 
of an intelligent nature, by which it 
forms a whole apart from all others, 
possessing itself, and being solidary 
of its actions. 

Consciousness, or the me, is noth- 
ing more than the notion of an intel- 
ligent activity which perceives the 
identity of itself, thinking and reason- 
ing with the act which perceives such 
identity. It rises in man in that first 
moment on which he becomes aware 
that the act which perceives the rea- 
soning activity is not something dif- 
ferent from itself, but something iden- 
tical with the reasoning activity. In 
that first instant in which he perceives 
himself, man may pronounce, I. 

He that says I, in uttering that 
monosyllable testifies of being con- 
scious that there is an activity, that 
this activity is the same which reflects, 
speaks, and announces itself, perceiv- 
ing this activity. 

Now, it is evident that the two 
notions of personality and conscious- 
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ness are absolutely distinct, and as 
such they may be separated; and 
that the one can exist without the 
other in the sense already explained. 
Consequently, supposing an individu- 
al composed of two natures, one di- 
vine, the other human, both brought 
together in the unity of one divine 
person, it follows that the divine na- 
ture has consciousness of itself; in 
other words, is conscious that there is 
an infinite activity which perceives it- 
self, and is conscious of the identity 
between the activity and the percep- 
tion of that activity. It follows, in the 
second place, that the human mind of 
the human nature has also a conscious- 
ness of itself; that is, that in itself there 
is a finite activity, and that activity per- 
ceives itself, and is conscious of the 
identity between the activity and the 
act of perception. 

The divine nature in this one di- 
vine person would be conscious of 
being that supreme and independent 
principle of action of the natures; 
whereas the human nature would not 
be conscious of being such a supreme 
and independent principle of action, 
but dependent and subject. 





THE SEVEN 


WE found, in a leading daily paper 
of New York the other day, an edito- 
rial remark which illustrates so well 
the propensity of Protestant journal- 
ists toward inconsistency whenever 
they deal with the relations between 
civil government and the Catholic 
Church, that we here cite it in full : 


“Spain,” said 7he Tribune, “is going to 
have a trial of the seven bishops. There 
will be some difference, however, between 
the question at issue in the Spanish trial 
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and that in the famous English cause which 
Macaulay describes as the most important 
recorded in the history of England. In the 
Spanish case, the cause of freedom will be 
represented rather by the government, who 
prosecutes seven bishops for resistance of 
the secular authority, than by the prelates 
who are to be placed on their defence. It 
seems to us a good omen when they ven- 
ture to put bishops on trial for any thing in 
Spain.” 


Now, Zhe Tribune has always been 
a foremost advocate for complete 
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separation of church and state. 
When the new government of Spain 
decreed freedom of religious worship, 
The Tribune,in common with other 
American journals, hailed the mea- 
sure with delight, as a great step to- 
ward the mutual independence of the 
two orders. But here, in this Spa- 
nish affair, there is a more absolute 
and oppressive assertion of their 
union ‘than even Henry VIII. ever 
ventured upon in the creation of the 
Anglican establishment. Only, since 
the union is effected by a tyrannical 
assertion of the supremacy of the 
secular over ecclesiastical authority, 
Protestant writers see in it an evi- 
dence of progress and liberality. It 
makes so much difference whether it 
is my bull that is gored, or your ox. 

The parallel, however, between the 
seven bishops under James II., and 
the seven bishops under Serrano, 
(their number has been increased to 
ten since that paragraph was written, 
and before our readers see these 
pages may be raised still higher,) is 
such a fortunate one that we purpose 
looking at it a little more closely. It 
will be found, we think, to tell strong- 
ly for our side, and to teach some les- 
sons which the Spanish regency can 
ill afford to disregard. 

In 1687, King James II. published 
his celebrated Declaration of Indul- 
gence, by which, after expressing his 
conviction that consciences could 
not be forced, and religious persecu- 
tion always failed of its object, he 
proceeded to suspend the execution 
of all penal laws against the Catho- 
lics and Dissenters alike, to authorize 
all religious bodies to hold public 
worship after their own fashion, and 
to dispense with all religious tests as 
qualifications for any civil or military 
office. Whatever may be said of the 
constitutionality of this declaration, 
it was unquestionably in accordance 
with the principles of freedom and 
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justice which have since been recog- 
nized completely in this country, and 
are gradually becoming established 
in Great Britain and all other consti- 
tutional states. The Declaration of 
Indulgence might to-day be accept- 
ed in every particular as the platform 
of the English liberals or Zhe Mew 
York Tribune. The Protestant par- 
ty in James’s day, however, was any 
thing but the party of religious free- 
dom or liberal ideas. Church and 
state, in their minds, must be one— 
and that one the Protestant church. 
The declaration was violently resist- 
ed. <A year later (April 27th, 1688,) 
James issued a second declaration, 
repeating the points of the former 
one, and proclaiming his unalterable 
resolution to carry it into effect. By 
an order in council he subsequently 
commanded that this paper should 
be read on two successive Sundays at 
the time of divine service by the offi- 
ciating ministers of all the churches 
and chapels of the kingdom. “The 
clergy of the Established Church,” says 
Macaulay, “with scarcely an excep- 
tion, regarded the indulgence as a vio- 
lation of the laws of the realm, as a 
breach of the plighted faith of the 
king, and as a fatal blow levelled at 
the interest and dignity of their own 
profession.” ‘The order was general- 
ly disobeyed. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury and six of his suffragans 
presented a petition to the king, re- 
counting their objections to the de- 
claration and their reasons for re- 
fusing to order its publication in 
church. For this they were commit- 
ted to the tower, and tried before the 
court of king’s bench on a charge 
of seditious libel. In the midst of 
the most intense popular excitement 
they were acquitted, and that day, 
the 30th of June, 1688,-is often refer- 
red to as the crisis of the English 
revolution, So far as it was a politi- 
cal movement, this affair of the bish- 
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ops represents a victory of the people 
over the arbitrary authority of the 
crown. So far as it was a religious 
movement, it represents a triumph of 
the secular power over what are called 
the great Protestant principles of liber- 
ty of conscience and freedom of wor- 
ship. ‘Though the bishops may have 
been political martyrs, they stand 
nevertheless as the representatives 
of religious intolerance, proscription, 
and persecution. 

And what is the case of the bish- 
ops in Spain? Since the overthrow 
of Isabella, the country has been in 
a state little better than anarchy. 
The regency of Serrano, though it 
probably commands the adhesion of 
a majority of the people, has never 
been generally acquiesced in. Re- 
publicans, Carlists, Isabellistas are 
strong enough to cause the regency 
grave apprehension, and are only 
kept down by military power. The 
Carlists especially display a vitality 
which proves them to possess a strong 
hold of some kind upon the country, 
and to be much more than the little 
band of miserable conspirators which 
Madrid despatches represent them. It 
is difficult to know the truth about 
them; for we get little news from 
Spain, except such as filters through 
the offices of the regency at Madrid. 
It is said, however, that the clergy in 
general are favorable to the Carlists, 
which, considering the manner in 
which the churches and convents 
have been plundered by the existing 
authorities at the capital, is not at all 
unlikely. ‘To put the clergy entirely 
at the mercy of the civil power, the 
regent issued, on the sth of August, 
‘the following extraordinary decree : 


“ DECREE. 


“ At the proposal of the minister of grace 
:and justice, and with the approbation of the 
«council of ministers, I ordain as follows : 

* Article 1st. That an exhortation shall be 
made, and I hereby make it to the most 
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reverend archbishops and the right reverend 
bishops to send immediately to the govern- 
ment, as is their bounden duty, a circum- 
stantial account of all those ecclesiastics of 
their respective dioceses who have aban- 
doned the churches to which they were ap- 
pointed, in order to combat the political 
situation established by the Constitutional 
Cortes, 

“ Article 2d. The most reverend archbish- 
ops and right reverend bishops are charged 
to send to the government, immediately after 
their acquaintance with this decree, and with- 
out delays or excuses being listened to, astate- 
ment of the canonical and public measures 
they may have adopted, during the separa- 
tion and abandonment of the rebel priests, 
with a view not only to correct and restrain 
them, but also to repair the most grievous 
scandal produced among the faithful by 
such disloyal and reckless conduct ; and 
the government reserves to itself, after ex- 
amining the reports which the prelates may 
transmit to the ministry of grace and justice, 
the adoption of such other measures as it 
may consider expedient. 

“ Article 3d. It being notorious that many 
ecclesiastics excite the innocent minds of 
some people against the laws and decisions 
voted by the Cortes, and also against the 
order which I have issued for their fulfil- 
ment, let the most reverend archbishops, right 
reverend bishops, and ecclesiastical ad- 
ministrators send round their dioceses for 
circulation, within the precise term of eight 
days, a short pastoral edict, exhorting their 
flocks to obedience to the constituted au- 
thorities ; and the said prelates shall, with- 
out loss of time, transmit a copy ofthe said 
edict to the secretary of the said ministry, 

“Article 4th. The most reverend archbishops 
and the right reverend bishops are likewise charg. 
ed to withdraw the faculties of confessing and 
preaching from those priests who are notorious- 
ly displeased with, who have not hesitated to 
make an ostensible display of opposition to the 
constitutional regimen. 

“ Article 5th. The government will render 
account of this decree to the Cortes. 

“ FRANCISCO SERRANO. 

“ MANUEL Ruiz ZorRILLA, 

“ Minister of Grace and Fustice.” 


It is difficult to imagine a bolder 
usurpation of authority. If priests 
are found guilty of political offences, 
the regent has the Jower (we do not 
speak of the right) to proceed against 
them just as he would against lay citi- 
zens. Not satisfied with that, he wish- 
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es to impose ecclesiastical penalties 
also for political heterodoxy, to consti- 
tute himself the hierarchical superior 
of all the bishops and archbishops in 
Spain, to dictate the terms of their pasto- 
ral addresses, and to make the churcha 
mere instrument of oppression in the 
hands of the civil power. He orders 
the prelates to turn informers. He 
instructs them to lay punishments 
upon the parochial clergy in plain 
violation of canon law. Worse than 
all, in the 4th article of his decree, 
he commands the bishops to take 
away the faculties of hearing confes- 
sions and preaching from all priests 
who are even “displeased with the 
constitutional regimen.” Comment 
upon such an order is entirely super- 
fluous. If it were obeyed, probably 
three fourths of the parishes in Spain 
would be without pastors. As a 
matter of course, the bishops have 
tacitly refused to comply with this 
decree, and Serrano threatens to pro- 
ceed against the most obnoxious of 
them for disobedience. 

Now, let any impartial person com- 
pare the cases of the English and the 
Spanish bishops, and tell us which re- 
presents the more perfectly the cause 
of just government and enlightened 
principles. Both refused obedience 
to an order of the chief civil authori- 
ty of the realm because they held it 
to be an unwarrantable intrusion 
upon the dignity and independence 
of their order, and a violation of the 
laws. Herein the cases are parallel. 
The difference between them is just 
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this, that the order of James, though 
it was unconstitutional, was a good 
and liberal measure in itself, while 
the order of Serrano is not only ille- 
gal but tyrannous. How can Zhe 7ri- 
bune say that “ in the Spanish case, the 
cause of freedom will be represented 
rather by the government who prose- 
cutes seven bishops for resistance of 
the secular authority, than by the 
prelates who are to be placed on 
their defence” ? To our view, Serra- 
no appears as the champion of civil 
and ecclesiastical despotism, and the 
bishops are martyrs in the cause of 
political freedom and religious inde- 
pendence. 

James II. calculated that the pow- 
er of the throne would be sufficient 
in any case to insure the conviction 
of his seven bishops ; but the prosecu- 
tion failed ; the dissenting sects, which 
would have benefited from his in- 
dulgence equally with the Catholics, 
united with the Anglican Church to 
withstand him; the people fell on 
their knees before the bishops in the 
streets; and in six months the king 
was a fugitive. Will Spain pursue 
the parallel to this point? No gov- 
ernment can afford to be unjust. No 
government, especially which bases 
its authority upon the consent of the 
people can last long after it has be- 
come arbitrary and oppressive. Men 
love equity instinctively, and the de- 
cree of the Spanish regent will be 
worth more to the Carlists than an 
army of soldiers, 
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LINES ON THE PONTIFICAL HAT PRESERVED IN 
MADAME UZIELLIS PRIVATE ORATORY. 


O HIGH exalted instinct of the soul ! 
That evermore doth find 

A grace and hidden splendor not their own 
In things of curious kind ; 


Casket, or signet-ring, or coat of mail, 
Or ermined robe of state, 

That once belonged to history’s champions, 
The good, the wise, the great! 


This relic fair, which love most Catholic 
Devoutly treasures here, 

To me, beholding it, than rubied crown 
More glorious doth appear. 


For cinctured round with spiry wheaten ears 
And clustering grapes of gold, 

Types of the pure oblation offered now 
For bloody rites of old, 


Here, (by no freak of fancy,) underneath 
Its rim of mystic red, 

It shaded from a Roman summer’s sun 
The sacred snow-white head 


Of our dear Pius; as from church to church, 
Amidst the kneeling throng, 

Serene he passed—a vision of delight, 
The ancient ways along ! 


Angels of Rome! oh! shield that head beloved 
From danger and all fears ; 

Watch o’er the pontiff brave, the sovereign good, 
The priest of fifty years ! 


And when his hour arrives, so long postponed 
By Christendom’s fond prayer, 

May he in heaven’s own hierarchy throned, 
Be still our glory there ! 


Oratory, Birmingham. E. CASWALL. 
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In his latest historical work, (/sabe//e 
de Castille. Grandeur et Décadence de 
Espagne, the distinguished historian, 
M. Capefigue, says that, besides other 
debts to Isabella of Castile, Spaniards 
also owe an association that saved 
Spain from disorder and anarchy—Za@ 
Santa Hermandad, the holy brother- 
hood, whose law was that of absolute 
solidarity. Cervantes, in Don Quivote, 
never lets an occasion pass of praising 
the brotherhood, with which Isabella 
also introduced the holy office—the In- 
quisition. Itis our habit, says M. Cape- 
figue, in matters historical, to avoid the 
adoption of ready-made opinions, and 
more especially declamations. We must 
examine with judgment the customs, the 
institutions, of a period—the necessities 
of an epoch. Then, frequently, every 
thing is justified and explained. Power 
is not inflexible through pleasure or 
caprice, but through necessity. Ogres 
only exist in fairy tales. In political 
history there are no men who from mere 
caprice eat human flesh. There are 
two periods in the history of the Inqui- 
sition. In the first, it rendered im- 
mense services. Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella had just delivered Spain. But 
the Moors still covered the land, and 
had to be watched. In constant com- 
munication with the Arabs in Africa, 
they ceased not to invoke the aid of 
their brethren across the strait. To- 
gether they conspired to reconquer 
Andalusia, the promised land of the 
Arabs, who never ceased longing for the 
lovely countries watered by the Guadal- 
quivir. Theirs it was to hope and to 
plot. Spain’s it was to detect and pun- 
ish them. In times of peril for a state, 
exceptional powers are given, extraor- 
dinary tribunals created. At a period 
exclusively religious, the sign of Spa- 
nish nationality was Catholicity. Chris- 
tian was the synonym of citizen, and 
the holy office was charged with the 
police of the state against those who ac- 
cepted not the law of the land. Not 
only France but other countries have 
had their committees of public safe- 
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ty and their revolutionary tribunals. 
In the second period, the Inquisition 
—no longer useful to the state—be- 
came a tribunal of theology. It pur- 
sued heresy, which in societies based 
on religious principles is always a dan- 
ger. Most remarkable is it that even 
in its decline the Inquisition preserved 
its popularity so largely among the 
great men of Spain. Lope de Vega was 
the chief of familiars of the holy office. 
Calderon was one of its most ardent 
members, bearing its banners at aztos da 
Je. Velasquez gloried in the title. Mu- 
rillo paints the flowers—the saints that 
ornament the saz denito—and Zurbaran 
takes his grandest heads from the Do- 
minican fathers of the santa fide. 
Without the guard and protection of 
the Inquisition, Spain would not have 
effected the great things in her history. 
Torn by interior dissensions, she would 
not have had the Americas; the reign 
of Charles V. would not have been so 
glorious, nor would she have gained 
the battle of Lepanto and saved Chris- 
tian Europe. 


The French publisher, V. Palmé, an- 
nounces as in press the celebrated work 
of Cardinal Jacobatius, De Concilio, 
forming the introduction to the grand 
coilection of councils. 


The 14th, 15th, and 16th volumes of 
the Bullarum, diplomatum et privi- 
legiorum sanctorum Romanorum pon- 
tificum Taurinensi editio have just 
been published at Turin. The 14th 
volume includes the years from the 
sixth to the sixteenth of the pontificate 
of Urban VIII. (1628-39 ;) the 15th ter- 
minates that pontificate and contains 
that of Innocent X. (1639-54 ;) and the 
16th embraces the first seven years of 
Alexander VII. (1655-62.) The bulls 
and constitutions are published in 
chronological order. Some idea of their 
number may be formed from the fact 
that of Urban VIII. there are 829, of 
Innocent X. 199, of Alexancer VII. 385. 
Each volume has index nominum et re- 
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rum precipuarum, index initialis, in- 
dex rubricarum. 


Late French papers announce the 
death of the Baron de Croze, formerly 
deputy from the department of Charente 
Inférieure, father-in-law of Count Ana- 
tole Lemercier, and for some years Ca- 
meriere of his holiness Pius IX. The 
holy father was much attached to Ba- 
ron de Croze, and frequently held with 
him long and familiar conversations on 
politics and history. Some ten years 
ago, the Baron addressed a memorial 
to Pius IX., strongly urging his holi- 
ness to restore the Coliseum and to ap- 
peal to the entire world for the immense 
sums necessary for so great a work as 
the restoration of the noblest monu- 
ment of the antique grandeur of the 
Romans. “ My dear son,” replied Pius 
IX., “I have seen your memorial, and 
thank you forit; but do you not know 
that there are two kinds of vandalism, the 
one of destruction, the other of restora- 
tion? Never has the Coliseum been 
more beautiful than in the moving con- 
trast of the splendor of its past and the 
magnificence of its ruins. To restore 
them would, it seems to me, be an artis- 
tic sacrilege, and would annihilate the 
work of ages only to produce a poor 
and colorless counterfeit. Think no 
more of it, caro mio.” And the baron 
thought no more of it. 


The Parisian publishing circulars an- 
nounce in press and soon to appear 
the celebrated Theology of Salamanca, 
Collegit Salamanticensis Cursus Theo- 
logicus. 


In a late German bibliographical ca- 
talogue we remark the name of a saint 
we now see for the first time, and con- 
cerning whom we acknowledge our- 
selves utterly ignorant. It occurs in 
the title of a work thus announced: 
Sainct Velociped. Eine Moderne Retse- 
legende—Saint Velocipede. A Legend 
of Modern Travel. 


Saint Agobard, Archevéque de Lyon, 
sa Vie et ses Ecrits, par M. Y Abbé P. 
Chevallard, is the title of a handsome 
octavo volume just published at Lyons. 
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Saint Agobard’s life covered the period 
from 779 to 840, and, with his writings, 
forms an important page of the histo- 
ry of the church in France during the 
ninth century. His episcopal career 
was active, and his influence on the re- 
ligious questions and discipline of his 
time considerable. The history of this 
holy man is necessarily attached to 
that of the reign of Louis le Débon- 
naire. St. Agobard’s reputation for ta- 
lent and learning has never been con- 
tested, and historians and critics unite 
in the opinion that he was the first 
mind of his period in France. Itis not 
exclusively within the church, nor by 
Catholics alone, that St. Agobard is 
thus highly appreciated. MM. Guizot 
and Ampére have spoken with great 
admiration of him ; Ampére particularly 
mentions his intelligent efforts in com- 
bating a widely spread and deeply 
rooted belief that a disastrous epidemic 
which carried off thousands of cattle 
was caused by the emissaries of the 
Duke of Benevento, who—said popular 
report—scattered powders over the 
fields and in the fountains, thus pro- 
ducing sudden death of the animals. 
Something similar is recounted by 
Manzoni in his Promessi Spost, where 
he describes the Unforé and the pre- 
tended cholera poisoners. Besides the 
essays of St. Agobard on theology, 
liturgy, and ecclesiastical discipline, his 
writings on the superstitions of his 
period, and on the pernicious influence 
of the Jews in Lyons, are remarkable 
and of high value in an historical point 
of view. 


Much indignation has been express- 
ed in several European and English 
papers concerning an imaginary prohi- 
bition of the pope to the physicians of 
Rome from attending any person who, 
after three days’ medical attendance, 
should refuse the sacraments. The 
paragraphs containing the indignation 
have been widely copied in the United 
States, and we therefore notice the silly 
statement. The existence and validity 
of an old brief of Sixtus V. is probably 
the origin of the singular blunder. The 
brief in question orders doctors, under 
pain of excommunication, to warn the 
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parish priest of the patient’s danger, if, 
after three days, he appears in peril of 
life; but beyond that the doctor cannot 
act, and continues his attendance to the 
last, irrespective of the patient’s re- 
ligious state or dispositions. And 
the provision is evidently wise and 
humane. In very many cases it is 
dangerous for the patient to know that 
his physician considers him in peril of 
death. To advise his family is much 
the same as to tell the patient ; and the 
obvious prudence of the matter is to 
notify the parish priest, who can act ac- 
cording to the necessities of the case. 
So much for one of the many false- 
hoods of the day. Like many others, it 
has travelled fast and far. Will this re- 
futation overtake it? Doubtful. 


A new history of Pope Pius IX. is 
announced as almost ready for publica- 
cation: Histoire de Pie IX. et de son 
Pontificat, par M. Alexandre de Saint 
Albin. 


The distinguished Father Theiner, of 
Rome, has lately given his friends occa- 
sion to regret that he had not remained 
known to the literary world by his 
Monumenta alone. No words but those 
of praise and admiration could then 
have been found for him. Our occa- 
sion for this remark is his late con- 
troversy—or series of controversies 
—with M. Crétineau-Joly, concern- 
ing the Cardinals Consalvi and Caprara, 
and Bishop Bernier, touching their 
connection with the concordat of 1801. 
The matter has culminated in an oc- 
tavo volume lately out, Bonaparte, le 
Concordat de 1801 et le Cardinal Con- 
salut, suivi des deux Lettres au Pore 
Theiner sur le Pape Clement XIV., par 
J. Crétineau-Joly ; and of which we made 
mention in our August number. M. 
Crétineau-Joly is a terrible adversary, 
and wields a trenchant blade. Such 
a rapid shower of cut, thrust, back, for- 
ward, and circular strokes is rarely seen. 
It is to be regre.icd, however, that M. 
Joly, in the abundance of his power of 
replication and retort, should not have 
been content with telling Father Thei- 
ner, as he does, “ You have been given 
a bad cause to sustain, and you defend 
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it with bad arguments.” But blood be- 
comes as hot in literary quarrels as in 
physical combats, and M. Joly goes en- 
tirely too far when he talks about sur- 
prising his adversary, “Vingt fois, trente 
fois, en flagrant débit de mensonge.” 
Those who know Father Theiner are 
satisfied that he is in this case the vic- 
tim of his imagination and of his sim- 
plicity, and that, moreover, he has been 
badly advised. 


Dr. F. W. Kampschulte, Professor of 
History at the University of Bonn, has 
hitherto been known as an author 
only by a few works of secondary im- 
portance, such as his History of the 
Ancient University of Erfurt. He 
has, however, just taken rank quite sud- 
denly among the best historians of Ger- 
many by his lately published Yohkann 
Calvin, seine Kirche und sein Staat 
in Genf, (John Calvin, his Church and 
his State at Geneva.) The first volume 
alone is as yet published. But this one 
is quite enough to display remarkable 
erudition, and an amount of literary la- 
bor nothing less than enormous. Dr. 
Kampschulte asserts on good grounds 
that, without the assistance of Berne, 
Genevan Protestantism would never 
have succeeded as it did, and he has, 
accordingly, thoroughly and successful- 
ly searched the archives of Berne for 
new and valuable documents. Finally, 
the author has not, like too many of 
his predecessors in the same field, been 
content to take for Calvin’s correspon- 
dence Beza’s edition of the Efistole 
t Responsa Calvini, which really con- 
tains but a small portion of Calvin’s 
correspondence, but has with wonderful 
labor and perseverance collected a large 
amount of Calvin’s letters hitherto un- 
known, and which were dispersed 
throughout Europe. 


A second edition of the Bibliotheque 
des écrivains de la Compagnie de Fésus, 
par le P. Augustin de Backer, is 
announced as ‘soon to be published. 
It will be in three volumes in folio, 
each volume to contain about three 
thousand columns, and will be placed at 
the very low price of forty-five francs. 
It will not be for sale in the usual man- 
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ner by booksellers, and we therefore 
make special mention of it. Persons 
desiring to obtain it may address the 
author, (College Saint Servais, Litge, 
Belgique,) or the publisher of the 
Etudes Religieuses, Historigues et Lit- 
téraires, (No. 18 Rue Lhomond, a Paris.) 
The first edition, commenced by Fa- 
thers Augustin and Alois de Backer, 
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appeared in 1855, in seven vols. 8vo, 
The new edition, besides being in a sin- 
gle alphabetical series, will contain nu- 
merous corrections and additions. It 
also contains articles on controversies 
of special interest, such as the publi- 
cation of the Acta Sanctorum, the ori- 
gin of the order of Carmel, etc. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ON IRISH 
By Henry 
D. & J. Sadlier 


LECTURES AND ESSAYS 
AND OTHER SUBJECTS. 
Giles. New York: 
& Co. 


Besides biographical lectures on 
O’Connell, Curran, Dr. Doyle, Oliver 
Goldsmith, and Gerald Griffin, this vol- 
ume contains other lectures on the 
spirit of Irish history, Irish social cha- 
racter, etc., which many of our read- 
ers have, doubtless, heard delivered by 
the author in his pleasant and effective 
style. 

Mr. Giles is of Irish birth, and for 
many years officiated and preached as a 
Unitarian minister. There can be no 
doubt that his Irish patriotism is sin- 
cere and enthusiastic, and yet, as we 
read, we feel as though something were 
wanting. For reasons that can be per- 
fectly well understood without detailed 
explanation, Irish patriotic character 
always appears incomplete without 
Catholicity. Oliver Goldsmith and the 
Duke of Wellington are as much of 
Irish birth as Dr. Doyle and Daniel 
O’Connell; but how much more essen- 
tially Irish to every one are the two lat- 
ter than the two former. The Catholic 
reader of these lectures sadly misses 
what he feels to be most essential. 
Take, for instance, the lectures on 
O’Connell, Gerald Griffin, and Dr. 
Doyle, which are among the best, and he 
perceives the absence of an element of 
appreciation that nothing but Catholic 
sympathy could supply. These papers 


have high merit as oral lectures, and 
precisely because of this merit they fall 
short of their reputation when read. 
The effective lecture is not necessarily 
an effective essay. There are certain 
elements nowadays almost indispensa- 
ble to the success of a lecture, and they 
happen to be precisely those which de- 
tract from its literary merit. The re- 
dundancy of anecdote is one of these 
elements, and Mr. Giles was strongly 
given to it. 

The book is, nevertheless, pleasant 
reading, although such essays as “ The 
Christian Idea in Catholic Art and in 
Protestant Culture” afford additional 
proof—if any were needed—of the bar- 
renness of Protestantism in art. 


ORDER AND CHAOS: A Lecture, de- 
livered at Loyola College, Baltimore, 
in July, 1869. By T. W. M. Marshall, 
Esq. Baltimore: John Murphy & 
Co. 1869. 


Mr. Marshall, who is both one of 
the most solid and altogether the witti- 
est of English writers, delivered this 
lecture in Baltimore before a select au- 
dience, on the eve of his return to Eng- 
land. It is a well-reasoned argument, 
clothed in the author’s usual choice and 
happy style, and spiced with a seasona- 
ble amount of his humor. Its topic is 
the order prevailing in the Catholic 
Church contrasted with the disorder 
which rules among the sects, as a proof 
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that the former is of God, while the lat- 
terareof man. We quote the following 
extract, which contains a well-delivered 
blow at the disunionists : 


“ You are asked to believe, by those who 
prefer the temple of chaos to the sanctu- 
ary of God, this monstrous proposition ; 
that although disorder is inexorably banish- 
ed, as we have seen, from every other part 
of his dominions, as a thing abhorrent to 
the Divine Architect, it finds its true home 
and congenial refuge precisely in that spiri- 
tual kingdom of which he is at once the 
lawgiver and the life. Brute matter knows 
nothing of it; earth, and sea, and sky re- 
fuse to give it a place; the very beasts of 
the field obey a law which regulates all the 
conditions of their existence ; but confusion 
and chaos, which can find a home nowhere 
else, reign, and ought to reign, in the Chris- 
tian church, and in the kingdom of souls! 
That is the proposition which is deliberate- 
ly maintained, at this hour and in this land, 
by men whose profession it is to teach others 
eternal truth. They gravely assert that re- 
ligion—which, when it is divine, is a bond 
of union stronger than adamant, and when 
it is human, is the most active dissolvent, 
the most powerful disintegrating agent 
which divides and devastates modern socie- 
ty—gains by ceasing to be one, and that 
Christianity derives its chief vitality from 
the very divisions which make it contemp- 
tible in the sight of unbelievers, and had 
often provoked the scorn and derision even 
of the pagan world. As this statement may 
seem to you impossible, even in this nine- 
teenth century, which is tolerant of all ab- 
surdities in the sphere of religion, I will 
quote to you the very words of one of the 
most conspicuous preachers of this land, 
who holds a high position in the hierarchy 
of chaos. I take them from one of your 
own local journals, of the second of this 
month, (June.) You know that of late 
years many Protestants, weary of their 
ceaseless conflicts and ashamed of their un- 
ending divisions, have begun at last to sigh 
for the unity which they have lost, and that 
in England they have even formed a society 
with the express object of bringing together 
what they ignorantly call ‘the different 
branches of the church.’ We are told, how- 
ever, by the journal to which I allude, that 
the Reverend Henry Ward Beecher, vehe- 
mently rejecting every such project, lately 
‘preached against the schemes of church 
union, whether planned by pope, protestant, 
or pagan’—pray understand that these are 
not my words—and added this characteris- 
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tic dissuasive from unity. ‘The strength of 
the Christian religion lies,’ he said—in what 
do you suppose? in its truth, its holiness, 
or its peace? no, but—‘ in the number of the 
existing denominations.’ The hands fall down 
in reading such words. ‘I pray,’ said He 
who will judge the world, ‘that they may 
all be ome, as thou, Father, art in me, and I 
in thee.’ I sincerely trust, replies Mr. 
Beecher, that they never will be one. ‘Be 
perfect,’ said St. Paul, ‘in the same mind 
and the same judgment.’ It is much more 
important, rejoins Mr. Beecher, that you 
should maintain your divisions and perpetu- 
ate your differences, for in ¢hem lies the 
strength of Christianity. ‘ Sects,’ observed 
the same apostle, ‘ are the work of the flesh.’ 
Mr. Beecher judges them more leniently, 
and warns his hearers, as you see, against 
the mistake of St. Paul. Yes, these human 
teachers have come at last to this. They 
know so well that supernatural unity is be- 
yond ¢heir reach, that they have come to 
hate it, and to call it an evil! Yet even 
they will not deny that it was the unity of 
the first Christians which conquered the 
heathen world ; and when the victory was 
accomplished, and the surviving pagans had 
only strength enough left to beat themselves 
against the ground where they had fallen, 
they also cried out in their impotent rage, 
‘ Execranda est ista consensio’—cursed be this 
unity of the Christians. They had found 
it to be invincible, but did not know that it 
was divine. Mr, Beecher dares not say 
openly, ‘Cursed be the unity for which 
Christ prayed,’ for even his disciples, though 
they can bear a good deal, could not bear 
that ; but he is not afraid to say, ‘ Blessed 
be chaos !’ ‘Confusion, thou art my choice !” 
‘Disorder, be thou mine inheritance!’ Let 
us wish him a happier lot, both in this world 
and the next.” 


IN HEAVEN WE KNOW OuR Own; 
OR, SOLACE FOR THE SUFFERING. 
From the French of the Rev. Father 
Blot, S.J. New York: The Catho- 


lic Publication Society. 1869. 

We would call special attention to 
this delightful little book. The lady 
translator has conferred a very great 
service on English-speaking Catholics ; 
nor on Catholics alone, but also on all 
professing Christians “of good-will,” 
who, 


“ Here in the feeble twilight of this world 
Groping,” 
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in order to satisfy one of their deepest 

and holiest cravings, and not having 
known the Catholic Church, nor there- 
fore “the communion of saints,” have 
turned—and most naturally—into paths 
which only lead to deception and de- 
spair. 

The book before us supplies to “ the 
afflicted ” who mourn the loss of friends 
a consolation as solid as it is abundant : 
a proof on unshakable grounds of 
truths which seem to be forgotten 
even by some among Catholics; that 
human ties do survive the grave ; that 

“ There the cherished heart zs fond, 
The eye the same, except in tears ;”” 
and that the knowledge and love of 
creatures must necessarily form an in- 
tegral part of the happiness of heaven. 
The reader will be astonished to see 
what Catholic saints and doctors have 
said on this subject ; and what a stress 
they have laid on it as a part of their 
own hopes and anticipations. To those, 
too, in particular, who are tempted to de- 
spair of the departed, an antidote is here 
offered for this poison of their rest; an 
antidote which, we are sure, has long 
been needed by many an anxious heart. 

In commending this book, then, to 
Catholics, we would urge them to put 
it as much as possible in the hands 
of non-Catholic friends. The success 
of a recent work, entitled Zhe Gates 
Ajar, is evidence enough of the hunger 
that exists in a// souls for food of this 
kind. And why should any be left to 
pick up crumbs, when a full table in- 
vites them? A perusal of Jz Heaven 
We Know Our Own may open the 
eyes of many to the glorious fact it is 
our privilege to know—that the Catho- 
lic religion embraces a// truth, and 

alone can satisfy a// the soul’s crav- 

ings : 

“ An endless fountain of immortal drink, 
Pouring unto us from the heaven’s brink.” 


MopSA THE FAIRY. 
With illustrations. 
Brothers. 1869. 


If the children wish to visit fairy-land, 
they could have no better guide than 
Jean Ingelow; yet even she fails to 


By Jean Ingelow. 
Boston: Roberts 
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make the fairy-world half‘so fair or in- 
teresting as our own every-day world, 
However, Jack learns some good les. 
sons in his visit to fairy-land; for he 
found a whole nation of fairies turned 
into stone for being unkind and selfish, 
Let the little ones take care lest the 
fate of the fairies befall them. The 
book is beautifully illustrated, and is al- 
together a very pleasant book for chil- 
dren. 


Two YEARS BEFORE THE MAST. A 
Personal Narrative by Richard Henry 
Dana, Jr. New edition. Boston: 
Fields, Osgood & Co. 186g. 


Twelve years ago we determined 
upon a voyage similar to that the author 
describes, and from a similar motive. 

This recital of his two years’ expe- 
rience before the mast was put into our 
hands to deter us from going. We re- 
collect reading it with the greatest inter- 
est, and being afterward more anxious to 
go than ever. After three years’ expe- 
rience, during which we shared all the 
sailor’s toils and pleasures “ fore and 
aft,” we returned to a student’s life. It 
was therefore with some curiosity we re- 
opened this book to see what our judg- 
ment would be of this sailor’s yarn as 
compared with our own experience. 

Before, it had the charm of adventure 
untried ; now it gave the pleasure of 
again, in imagination, riding the topsail 
yard-arm amid the wild storm, hauling 
out the “ weather earing,” and “send- 
ing her” off the Cape with all hands 
lashed to the rigging. We have never 
read so vivid yet truthful a description 
of a sailor’s life. It is refreshing to see 
for once nautical terms correctly and 
naturally used. We suspect that the 
author’s estimate of the character and 
religion of the people he visited has 
changed since he wrote. The con- 
dition of the Mexicans now, as com- 
pared with their peace and prosperity 
under the paternal care of the Catholic 
missionaries, would surely warrant it. 

We heartily sympathize with the au- 
thor in his desire to better the condition 
of seamen. They are a noble, large- 
hearted class of men. We never ex- 
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pect to meet more courageous, gene- 
rous, faithful men than our comrades at 
sea. Yet their life, which must be full 
of toil and danger, is made unnecessarily 
hard and laborious by unjust treatment. 
They are over-worked and half-fed at 
sea, and swindled on shore. If among 
the various protective societies, one 
were organized to protect seamen from 
shipping masters, brutal officers, and 
“ boarding-house runners,” it would be 
a praiseworthy act. 

The author’s account of his later visit 
to the Pacific coast is very acceptably 
added to this new edition, and shows 
the great change that has taken place in 
the condition of our commerce and of 
our country. 


DIARY, REMINISCENCES, AND CORRE- 
SPONDENCE OF HENRY CRABB RO- 
BINSON. Selected and edited by 
Thomas Sadler, Ph.D. 2 vols. 
I2mo. Pp. 496, 555. Boston: 

Fields, Osgood & Co. 


In the United States, it is only the 
readers of the literary biography of the 
last generation that know Henry Crabb 
Robinson even by name; for although 
he was intimately acquainted with some 
scores of distinguished men, and mo- 
ved in the best literary society of 
England, he left little or nothing to re- 
call his memory after he was dead, ex- 
cept the immense piles of manuscript 
from which these two volumes have 
been selected. These, we venture to 
predict, will enjoy a permanent place in 
literature, not much below the Déary 
of Pepys and Boswell’s Life of Fohn- 
son. Mr. Robinson, however, had no- 
thing of the Pepys or the Boswell in 
his character, He was a man of sharp 
natural faculties, excellent scholarship, 
abundant wit, eminent social accom- 
plishments, and strong character. In 
his youth he was a foreign correspon- 
dent and sub-editor of Zhe Times. 
Afterward he practised at the bar. 
But for the most important part of his 
life, covering a period of some thirty 
years before his death, he had no pro- 
fession, and passed his time in the so- 
ciety of literary and other celebrities, 
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with whom, for his extraordinary con- 
versational powers and more sterling 
qualities, he was always a welcome 
guest. It is to his anecdotes and re- 
collections of such men—Lamb, Words- 
worth, Southey, Byron, Coleridge, 
Moore, Rogers, Goethe, Lady Morgan, 
Lady Blessington, Landor, and others 
—told with spirit and discretion, that 
the Diary and Reminiscences owe 
their value. The work of selection 
and arrangement has been performed 
with excellent judgment, and no one 
who takes up the volumes will readily 
lay them aside. 


THE ELEMENTS OF THEORETICAL AND 
DESCRIPTIVE ASTRONOMY; for the 
use of Colleges and Academies. By 
Charles J. White, A.M., Assistant 
Professor of Astronomy and Naviga- 
tion in the United States Naval 
Academy. 16mo, 272 pp. Philadel- 
phia: Claxton, Remsen & Haffel- 
finger, 819 and 821 Market street. 
1869. 


Most writers of text-books, probably; 
are impelled to their task by an impres- 
sion that a void exists which only can 
be filled by a work answering to a con- 
ception which they have formed in the 
course of their studies. This arises 
from the fact that few subjects of study 
can be thoroughly mastered by merely 
imbibing the ideas of another person, 
and that consequently every one who 
spends much time in acquiring, or par- 
ticularly in teaching, any science, is 
obliged to think a good deal upon the 
subject, and hence to arrange it almost 
necessarily in his own mind in a differ- 
ent shape, and probably one better 
adapted to himself, than that in which 
it was presented tohim. Finding noth- 
ing just like this among existing text- 
books, he naturally concludes that the 
really systematic arrangement has yet 
to be given, and by himself. 

This every teacher perhaps is tempt- 
ed to do; but unfortunately, the best 
teachers, who perceive what difficulties 
are met with by the mass of students, 
sometimes deny themselves the plea- 
sure, or are perhaps unable to indulge 
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in it, while others supply books suited 
only to a few. Sometimes, also, no 
void remains, having been already 
filled. But in this subject of astronomy 
there certainly was a need of a new 
work sufficiently precise and condensed 
to present salient points to the mind of 
the student, and form matter for a reci- 
tation, without being unnecessarily tech- 
nical and uninteresting. Herschel’s 
Outlines, though an interesting and 
thoroughly scientific work, and clear in 
its explanations, is rather fit to be read 
than to be studied or recited from ; yet 
this was undoubtedly the best book for 
those not wishing to pursue astronomy 
professionally, but merely to acquire a 
sufficient knowledge of it for a liberal 
education, or to understand navigation 
and other branches of knowledge in 
which it is involved. 

Mr. White’s book is exactly what was 
wanted for this purpose, supplying all 
Herschel’s defects for the student, being 
nearly or quite as clear, and much more 
concise. Italsocontains other matters 
which would not usually be found ex- 
cept in works on what is called practi- 
calastronomy, but which are necessary 
for any one who desires to make use of 
his knowledge; which end is also se- 
cured throughout by the precise and 
definite form in which every thing is 
treated. One often fancies he under- 
stands a subject, but finds that his 
knowledge is unavailable from not being 
sufficiently in detail. 

The author has a thorough acquaint- 
ance with his science, and remarkable 
natural ability as a teacher, developed 
by Jong experience. It will be a deci- 
ded waste of time for any one to under- 
take a similar book till the progress of 
science renders large additions to this 
absolutely necessary; and this is 
brought up to the actual date of publica- 
tion, containing the latest results of the 
spectroscope, and the most recent de- 
terminations of the astronomical con- 
stants. 


DiomMeDE. From the //iad of Homer. 
By William R. Smith. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 


This version of the Fifth Book of 
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the //iad is as successful, perhaps, as 
any similar attempt yet made. If not 
as smooth and polished as Pope's, it is 
at least more accurate. But we venture 
to think that the author has mistaken 
the true metre for translating Homer, 
We believe the blank-verse of Tenny- 
son the only one capable of render- 
ing it adequately. Much as we appre- 
ciate the version before us, we have not 
yet seen any thing to equal Tennyson’s 
‘** specimen translation” of the celebrat- 
ed moonlight scene, (//iad, Book viii.) 


PATTY GRAY’s JOURNEY FROM Bos- 
TON TO BALTIMORE. By Caroline 
H. Dall. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 
1869. 


A pleasant and interesting story of 
Patty’s journey to and stay in Balti- 
more. Though Patty was a little girl, 
she was nevertheless a true Yankee, 
and thought “that people must talk 
and act as they did in Boston, or they 
could not possibly talk and act right.” 
She thought, too, “she could never love 
a ‘Secesh ;’”’ still, like a dear little girl 
as she was, she soon learned to love 
her uncle Tom and other relatives 
dearly. If the preface had been left 
out, the book might be a good one for 
children; it certainly cannot be good 
for them to have all the abuses of sla- 
very served up again and again. That 
evil has been done away with, and, at 
least as far as the children are concern- 
ed, “let us have peace.” 


ECCLESIASTICAL MAP OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. Arranged by 
Rev. E. H. Reiter, S.J., of Boston, 
Mass. For sale by Fr. Pustet, Book- 
seller and Publisher, 52 Barclay st., 
New York; 204 Vine st., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


On this large and excellent map of 
the United States the seven Ecclesias- 
tical Provinces into which the country 
is divided are distinguished by differ- 
ent ground colors, and the boundaries 
of the several dioceses in each province 
and of the vicariates apostolic are indi- 
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cated by red lines. All the episcopal 
sees are marked by a line, either red 
or blue; while the archiepiscopal sees 
are shown by a combination of these 
two colors. We regard this map asa 
very useful publication. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SHAKER, AND 
REVELATION OF THE APOCALYPSE. 
With an Appendix. F. W. Evans, 
Mount Lebanon, Columbia County, 
N. Y.June, 1869. 


No man in our day should attempt 
to solve the religious question without 
a competent knowledge of the basis of 
the claims of the Catholic Church to 
being the church of God and her faith 
the true Christian faith. Her claim is 
prior to all others as an historical fact, 
and must be fairly set aside before 
another can be allowed to come into 
court. The author of the above auto- 
biography is, as is usual with the oppo- 
nents of the Catholic Church, sadly 
lacking in this knowledge. Among 
other absurdities, he tells us gravely that 
“the Roman Catholic Church was 
founded by Leo the Great’! Well, af- 
ter all, that is an improvement on Rev. 
Justin D. Fulton, of Boston, who af- 
firms, “ Romanism is the masterpiece 
of Satan.” 

The author appears to possess a 
smattering knowledge of several things, 
and an exact and thorough knowledge 
ofnone. His book is a jumble of mate- 
rialism and spiritualism, of infidelity, 
Protestantism, and credulity. 

The language attributed, on page 80, 
to the late Archbishop Hughes, we ven- 
ture to say was drawn from the writer's 
imagination. 


HosPITAL SKETCHES, and CAMP AND 
FIRESIDE STORIES. By Louisa M. 
Alcott. With illustrations. 
ton: Roberts Brothers. 1869. 
379. 


Bos- 


Pp. 


Hospital Sketches originally appear- 
ed in the columns of the Boston Com- 
monwealth, over the signature of Tri- 
bulation Periwinkle, and are “simply a 
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brief record of one person’s expe- 
rience,” as an army hospital nurse. 
They are written in a pleasant, gossipy, 
natural style ; the incidents, a judicious 
admixture of the “grave and gay,” the 
humorous and the pathetic, being alike 
removed from the extremes of levity 
and gloom. 

Camp and Fireside Stories, though 
more pretentious in style and elaborate 
in plot, are not, in our opinion, of equal 
merit. 


BIBLE HISTORY; containing the most 
remarkable events of the Old and 
New Testament. Prepared for the 
use of Catholic Schools in the United 
States. By Rev. Richard Gilmour. 
With the approbation of the Most 
Reverend J. B. Purcell, D.D., Arch- 
bishop of Cincinnati. Cincinnati and 
New York: Benziger Bros. 1869. 
Pp. 336. 


We can heartily recommend this as 
an excellent “intermediate” text-book 
in sacred history. Nor must we omit a 
special commendation of the publishers, 
who, as far as the paper and typography 
are concerned, are deserving of all 
praise. ‘The illustrations are nume- 
rous, always pertinent to the text, 
and, generally speaking, satisfactory. 
An appendix contains “ Maxims from 
the Sacred Scriptures,” “ The Christian 
Doctrine as seen in the Narrations of 
the Bible,” and “ A Bird’s-Eye View of 
the Holy Land,” the key to which last, 
strange to say, omits the city of Jeru- 
salem. 


THE LETTERS OF PLACIDUS ON EDu- 
CATION. London: Richardson & 
Son. For sale by The Catholic 
Publication Society, New York. 


We commend these Letters of Placi- 
dus to the careful consideration of edu- 
cators. They are from the pen of a 
sound Catholic, an accomplished scho- 
lar, and one who evidently speaks from 
a thorough experience. Some, indeed, 
may think them bold in places ; but all 
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will find them to contain suggestions 
worthy of their deepest attention. 


THE EMERALD. An Illustrated Litera- 
ry Journal. Vol. III. New York: 
The Emerald Publishing Company. 
1869. Pp. 412. 


This volume, in many respects supe- 
rior to its predecessors, comprises an 
immense amount of interesting and en- 
tertaining reading matter, and is pro- 
fusely illustrated. 


THE OFFICE OF VESPERS ; Containing 
the Order of the Vesper Service, the 
Gregorian Psalm Tones harmonized, 
with the Psalms for all Vespers dur-> 
ing the year pointed for chanting. 
By Rev. Alfred Young. New York: 
The Catholic Publication House. 
1869. 


Father Young has given us, we are 
glad to see, strictly Gregorian melodies, 
both in the ritual of the vesper service 
and in the psalm tones, such as are to 
be found in authorized editions of the 
Antiphonale Romanum. ‘Thisis some- 
thing we commend with all our heart. 
The melodies commonly found in our 
“ choir books,” “ vesperals,” and “ ser- 
vices,” are for the most part so garbled, 
both in the inflections and arrange- 
ments, as to leave very little of the 
original Gregorian tone standing. The 
chief merit of the book, however, con- 
sists in a new division of the tones, and 
of the psalms, by which but one point- 
ing of the psalms is needed for chant- 
ing any one of the tones with their 
varied concluding cadences. Father 
Maugin attempted something of this 
kind in his Roman Vesperal, but suc- 
ceeded only in reducing the different 
pointings to four. The simplicity of 
Father Young’s arrangement cannot 
fail to be appreciated by organists as 
well as by the singers. With his book 
in our choirs we need not be condemn- 
ed to hear the tiresome repetition of the 
same five psalms sung to the same five 
tones on every Sunday and festival in 
the year. Wehope the author will find 
sufficient success with the present pub- 
lication to give us, as he proposes, the 
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Hymnal and Antiphonal. With these 
we can have our vespers chanted as 
they should be, in their truly effective 
style and religious spirit, in comparison 
to which our so-called “musical ves- 
pers” are tame, unmeaning, and, spiri- 
tually, unprofitable. 


THE Two Women: A Ballad. By 
Delta. Milwaukee: The Wisconsin 
News Company. 1868. 


This somewhat curious effusion gave 
us much pleasure as we read it. The 
smoothness and grace of the verse, and 
sometimes the diction, too, remind us 
strongly of Tennyson. 


THE LIFE OF HENRY DORIE, MARTYR, 
By the Abbé Ferdinand Baudry. 
Translated by Lady Herbert. Lon- 
don: Burns, Oates & Co. For sale 
by The Catholic Publication Society, 
New York. 


This neat little book is full of inter- 
est, as giving not only an admirable 
sketch of its noble hero, but also a 
view of the Corea and its inhabitants, 
for which the reader will be grateful 
who is eager to know more of that 
strange region, and the wondrous work 
that is doing there. 


THE CATHOLIC PUBLICATION So- 
CIETY has just published a new and 
complete classified catalogue of all the 
American and English Catholic books 
now in print. To be had free on appli- 
cation at 126 Nassau Street. 


THE CATHOLIC PUBLICATION SOCIE- 
Ty has in press and will publish in a 
few weeks: The Writings of Ma- 
dame Swetchine, 1 vol. 12mo, $1.50, 
uniform with Life of Madame Swetch- 
ine. Hymns and Songs for Catholic 
Children, containing the most popular 
Catholic hymns for every season of 
the Christian year, together with May 
songs, Christmas and Easter carols, 
and for the use of Sunday-schools, so- 
dalities, etc. 





